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ST. JOHN AND HIS CRITICS. 
“In this the children of God are manifest and the children of the Devil.”—I. John, iii, 10. 


ScaARCELY any writing has been sub- 
jected to so severe a test as this 
Gospel of St. John. Every means in 
the power of human criticism has 
been tried upon it. False exegesis 
has exerted its utmost ingenuity to 
pervert its words; unbelief has 
aroused itself to crash out this deadly 
enemy ; the philosophical schools 
(after each has refuted its predeces- 
sor and taken its place) have exerted 
an influence upon the criticism of 
this Gospel. That rebellion of reason 
against the God-man has fought 
mightily against it. Blasphemy has 
raised its hoarse voice; has denounced 
it as “fictitious jargon,” and its 
author as a forger and imitator of 
the Apostle who endeavoured to as- 
tonish the ignorant credulity of the 
second century—a theological phan- 
tasy—and has even ventured to sum- 
mon the Apostle and his commenta- 
tors to the last Judgment.* 

We propose, therefore, to examine 
the different phases of this criticism, 
from its rise in the eighteenth cen- 
tury down to the latest attacks made 
by the invincible enemy. 

In the course of this investigation 
we shall see that the objections are 
more philosophical than theological ; 
it is the philosophical intuition of 
the Cosmos, the Deity, and of man, 
which lies at the base of the objec- 
tion against this Gospel. So that 
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we shall find this chaos of criticism 
as been moulded into shape not 
only by Kant’s effort to reduce re- 
ligion within the bounds of reason, 
but by Hegel’s endeavour to sink all 
en into the abyss of the Ab- 
solute, and by Schelling’s peculiar 
views of revelation. All these schools 
of philosophy have had their theolo- 
gical partisans, and we may sub- 
divide the whole into two divisions, 
and connect with Kant, Schleier- 
macher and his school, and with 
Hegel the Tubingen school and its 
descendants as logical results. 

We shall find too that these schools 
whose endeavour is to effect the 
Kantian problem of reducing reli- 
gion from the regions of the tran- 
scendental to the limits of the reason- 
able, regard this Gospel with favour 
—tminus the miracles—view it as the 
work of the Apostle—with reserva- 
tions as to the discourses ; the prin- 
cipal motive for this being the absolute 
necessity of these schools to have a 
= Christology, for which 

ohn’s Gospel offers such rich mate- 
rials ; independently of this we shall 
find that really as r s the main 
question the followers of Schleier- 
macher are after all little better 
than their neighbours the Hegelians, 
whom they treat with scorn, who 
view the Gospels and religion itself 
as the bringing of the absolute 


* Vogel: ‘‘ Der Evangelist Johannes und seine Ausleger vor dem jungsten Gericht.” 
4. 
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idea into consciousness. So that the 
Son is simply a projection of the con- 
sciousness of the Father, and religion 
also a projection of the united con- 
sciousness of a people under given 
circumstances. 

The first person who opened the 
attack on the fourth Gospel after so 
many centuries of joyful and unques- 
tioning acceptation—the first indivi- 
dual who broke in upon theinstinctive 
acceptation of this Gospel by all be- 
lievers was an Englishman, a native 
of Ipswich—an English Deist—Ed- 
ward Evanson, M.A., who flourished 
towards the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

His work is called “The Disso- 
nance of the Four generally received 
Evangelists, and the Evidence of their 
respective Authenticity examined.” 
As he intends to the best of his 
ability to show that the Gospels are 
a mass of “ies,” he chooses for a 
motto a passage of Scripture which 
may be appropriately turned against 
him, inasmuch as his whole work 
contradicts it. “I have chosen the 
way of truth; thy paces have I 
laid before me: As for lies I hate 
and abhor them, and thy law T do 
love.” 

He commences his work with a 
long panegyric on the beauty of the 
morality of Christ’s teaching ; he 
proceeds to say that the ao in 
the understanding of the Gospel as 
preached by Christ is quite of human 
construction and rests upon the 
meaning of a few controverted words 
or sentences of Greek or Hebrew, 
and that in this dilemma the author, 
wishing to satisfy his own mind, and 
to qualify himself for the duties of a 
Christian minister, “for which he had 
been educated,” resolved upon study- 
ing the Scriptures, with no other 
illustration than that which they 
throw upon each other and more 
analy the prophetic portion. His 
canon of Scripture however involves 
something more. In keeping with 
this rule, which after all we shall 
find really means his own opinion, 
he manages by a sort of menta Pm 
nastic to find a refutation of the 
miracles of the New Testament in 
the Old. 

“ Under the Old Covenant, God, by 
Moses, cautioned the Jews against 
receiving the doctrine of any prophet 
though he should even work miracles 
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to convince them, because they would 
be liable to be deluded by such evi- 
dence, and in the New Covenant he 
has warned us by his ‘prophet Jesus,’ 
and in the persons of the Apostles 
Paul and John, that the false and 
fabulous superstition whieh would 
for so many centuries supplant the 
true religion of the eel peeks be 
embraced by the people in conse- 
quence of their delusion by signs and 
lying wonders.” 

Then he proceeds to show that in- 
asmuch as God had declared this by 
his Apostle, the veracity of God de- 
manded that lying fictions and fabu- 
lous Scriptures should at least be 
joined with the true and genuine re- 
cords of the religion of the New 
Covenant, or it would have been im- 
possible for the apostate Church to 
fulfil those prophesies by disregard- 
ing the latter and paying devout at- 
tention to the former. “ That many, 
therefore, of those books which form 
the canon of the apostate Church 
must be fabulous and false seems as 
certain as the word of God is true.” 

So that God is the origin of these 

ersions of the Gospel in that they 
appen as fulfilment of a prophecy 
made by him. 

The author, in strict keeping 
with this lying canon, endeavours 
to prove that the Gospels are a mass 
of untruths mixed up with only a 
small particle of truth, which he 


pro to eliminate. 
He therefore discards all patristic 
evidence, for as most of the Fathers 


were educated in the philosophical 
schools they cannot be depended 


upon. 
He oe the preference to Luke’s 


Gospel, admires his Greek style ; but 
notwithstanding this it is still full 
of interpolations, such as that of a 
Paradise, a Temptation, a Transfigu- 
ration, a foolish story about a herd 
of swine, demons, and miracles; and 
he arrives at the conclusion that 
Luke had nothing to do with it, but 
that it was written by Silas. 

As regards Matthew, he held a 
view which modern exegesis is daily 
confirming—that the Gospel as we 
have it is the original, and not a 
translation of an Hebrew Gospel. 
He analyzes it, and at the outset dis- 
cards the first two chapters as an 
apostolical impossibility, and then 
proceeds to eliminate all the miracles, 
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and to throw doubt upon its author- 
ship by Matthew in that it rests 
entirely upon the evidence of fathers 
whom he has already described as 
untrustworthy. 

Mark’s Gospel is not in any way 
written -by Mark, whose connexion 
with Peter, as an authority for it, is a 
mere fable. Whoever wrote it must 
have had Matthew and Luke before 
him, for it is compiled of passages 
copied literally from these two Gos- 
pels. As regards the conclusion of 
the Gospel of Mark, the compiler 
must have left off at the eighth verse 
of the last chapter, and the twelve 
following verses must have been 
added long after by another hand, as 
it contradicts what went before, in 
that the pseudo Mark in the seventh 
verse makes an angel order the 
women to tell the disciples to go to 
Galilee, and there they would see 


their Master; but this “ Gospel-finish- 
tng copyist,” at the 9th verse begins 
a distinct history of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, different from that related 
six or seven verses before, and in- 
forms us that, instead of seeing him 


in Galilee, he appeared at Jerusalem 
to Mary Magdalene in one form, to 
the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus in another form, and after- 
wards at Jerusalem to all the eleven 
disciples as they sat at meat. 

But we must pass on to this 
author’s criticism of John’s Gospel, 
for we shall have in him, almost in 
detail, the origin of all subsequent 
“new light” which has been thrown 
upon this Gospel, especially by the 
school of conjectural criticism in Ger- 
many. We say conjéctural criticism, 
as opposed to that great and ex- 
cellent believing school which in 
that country has triumphed and still 
triumphs over its ever-recurring 
Rationalism. 

Evanson commences his investiga- 
tion into the fourth Gospel by point- 
ing out that from the difference in 
the peculiarity of its style, and that 
of the Apocelyees, the two works 
could not have been written by the 
same author. In this view he has 
had many followers, een in 
modern times such men as Bleek, 
Hitzig, Kostlin, Baur, Zeller, and, as 
a logical conclusion to Baur, Hil- 
genfeld. 

The suggestion that John wrote 
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the Gospel many years after he had 
written the Apocalypse, when he had 
acquired by practice a much better 
knowledge of Greek, he discards asa 
useless fiction—a petitio principii. 
He adds that it would have been 
much more reasonable of them if 
they had suggested an explanation 
of how the fisherman John acquired 
his knowledge of the Platonic phil- 
osophy, which he could not possibl 

have had in his early years, but wit 

which the writer of this Gospel is 
familiar, as is evident from many 
passages, especially the exordium. 

e admits that the book claims to be 
written by John in chap. xxi. 4, 
where the author speaks of himself 
as the disciple which testifieth of 
these things, in allusion to his being 
the beloved disciple who leaned on 
the bosom of Jesus. Though he does 
not believe that John is the author 
of this Gospel, nor therefore that he 
wrote this, yet he has the sagacity to 
discard the foolish suggestion that 
the words were written by the 
Ephesian presbyters after the death 
of John, to give authority to his 
Gospel, and he adds a fact which 
we have already noted elsewhere, 
which is really the best proof of the 
unity of a writing that, “Since both 
the diction and credibility of the 
narrative appear to be the same in 
the twenty-first as in all other chap- 
ters, the whole seems to merit to 
accounted equally spurious or equally 
authentic.” 

But the purpose of the author is 
to adopt the latter course, to abandon 
all authenticity of this fourth Gospel, 
which is so violently opposed to any- 
thing like “ English Deism.” 

The first objection pointed out is 
one in which he has been followed 
by many modern theologians, who 
little know that this obscure Eng- 
lish Deist has anticipated them. 
It is this: at the very outset of 
John’s Gospel he says we met with 
a “gross contradiction” between this 
writer and the pretended Matthew, 
for he tells us that John the Baptist 
declared he did not know Jesus to be 
the destined Messiah till he saw the 
Holy Spirit descending upon him, 
whereas Matthew informs us that he 
knew him as soon as he came to 
him, and at first refused to baptize 
him, saying, “I have need to be 
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baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me ?”"* 


He then notes the discrepancy 
between the calling of the apostles, 
as — by Luke and John, in that 
Luke makes Peter to be first chosen, 
and John Andrew. 

John then commences his history 
of the public life of Christ with a 
miracle at Cana in Galilee, where at 
a marriage feast he turns the water 
into wine, and a few days after he 
went up to Jerusalem, to the feast 
of the Passover; but all this is in 
opposition to the other Gospels. 

ey know nothing of this miracle, 
and according to Luke he never went 
out of Galilee during the period of 
his public ministry until the feast of 
the Passover at which he was 
crucified.t 

He then notices that the author of 
this fourth Gospel makes Christ 
cleanse the temple at this first visit, 
in contradiction to Luke, who records 
it as happening in his last visit, and 
he points out a lexical peculiarity in 
the expression, which proves to his 
mind that the fourth Gospel could 
not have been written by an apostle, 
nor in apostolical times. It is that 
the word used to define the “scourge 
of small cords” used by Christ is 
neither of Greek nor Hebrew origin, 
but a Latin word barbarously written 
in Greek characters (¢payeAAtov é 
cxowwy), “ All this proves,” he adds, 
“that the author was no apostle, nor 
any Jew, nor even a respectable 
Greek convert of the apostolic age, 
but one of the many composers of 
spurious and fabulous writings of the 
second century, and that he deserves 
not the least credit or attention” 
(p. 274). 

Another point he notices which has 
been amply developed by ees 
objectors—that this author informs 
us (iii. 22) that Jesus dwelt with his 
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disciples in Judea ; who his —_ 
were, he adds, may be ascertained by 
appealing to chap. iv. 2, where we 
are told that he baptized there greater 
numbers than John did at Anon 
“ for that John was not yet cast into 

ison.” “This passage,” he ars; 
“is so har ye with the most palpable 
falseh that it is astonishing how 
any kind of delusion should have in- 
duced creatures endowed with reason 
so long to have received it as the 
word of truth and the work of an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ,” for “the 
writers called Matthew and Mark” 
both positively assert that Jesus did 
not enter upon his public ministry 
nor had any or till after the im- 
prisonment of John.” 

Another serious discrepancy be- 
tween the relation of the Baptist to 
Christ as delineated in this Gospel is 
that as regards baptism. The rite 
was never used by the disciples of 
Jesus till after the memorable day of 
Pentecost, and then only for the same 
pu for which it had always been 
used by the Jews, as a form of ad- 
mitting proselytes to their religion. 
He adds further that when the 
twelve and the seventy were sent 
forth on their mission no mention 
is made of baptism as a portion of 
their charge, and he continues “ they 
returned without any addition to 
their numbers ;¢ nay, so far were all 
men from coming to Jesus, as this 
writer asserts, that when the Apostles 
and the whole society of Christians 
were assembled together after his 
ascension the number amounted but 
to 120, that is only about forty more 
than those original disciples who had 
been deputed on the two commis- 
sions ; whereas the Baptist’s disciples 
were so numerous that Josephus 
attributes his death to Herod’s jea- 
lousy of him on that very account ” 
(p. 276). 


* This discrepancy was revived by Bretschneider, and is continually repeated by all 


modern objectors. 


¢ In another portion of our investigation we pointed out that the cause of this 
apparent discrepancy in Luke’s account—that he has failed to keep the chronological order 
is evident, in that the idea that Christ, during the whole period from his first leaving 
Galilee to his last entry into Jerusalem, was on the road, as the long itinerary in Luke 
would imply, is impossible, and the solutioh of the difficulty is to be found in John and 


the other 


John records the several returns to Galilee, and distinguishes the 


different visits to Jerusalem, hints of which also occur in the other 
tHe forgets that his favourite, Luke, says of the seventy that they “returned with 
joy,” and boasted of their success, which was so extraordinarily confirmed by Christ in 
memorable reply (Luke x. 18-24) ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven,” &c. 
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The next stumbling-block is that 
strange conversation with theSamari- 
tan woman, or as he terms it, “a libidi- 
nous woman of Samaria.” Of Sychar 
he says it was a city never heard of 
by anyone else; and as regards the 
receptivity of the Samaritans it in- 
volves an utter contradiction to the 
truth. If this account were true the 
Samaritans were more mature than 
the Jews, though even the Evangelist 
remarks here (John iv. 22) that the 
Samaritans were ignorant of the 
nature of the true religion ; and in 
Luke we find that the Samaritans re- 
fused to receive Christ when he was 
going to his last Passover, and that 
no Samaritan city was converted to 
the Gospel till Philip preached there, 
which did not occur till after the 
death of Stephen. 

He observes, too, that in this version 
Christ alludes to other sowers of the 
word before him and his disciples. 
“T sent = to reap that whereon ye 
bestowed no labour ; other men 
laboured and ye are entered into their 
labour.” “Who then,” he asks, 
“ were these sowers of the word prior 
to the disciples of Christ ? ho 
were these other men ?” 

His solution is that this writer 
could not have been an Apostle to 
write such a contradiction of the 
truth as this sentence contains, and 
he continues : 

“Tn the same strain of fictitious 
jargon this writer continues to inform 
us that our Lord taught and con- 
vinced both the woman and the Sa- 
maritans of that city that he was the 
Christ the Saviour of the world ; 
though, according to Luke, he never 
announced himself in that character 
to the Jewsin his life time, but checked 
his own disciples and forbad them to 
call him so to any man.’”* 

He points out the apparent chro- 
nological discrepancy between the 
synoptics and John, in that John de- 
scribes Jesus as being present at four 
feasts, including the one during which 
he was crucified, whilst Luke de- 
clares that he was executed at first 
Passover after the commencement 
of his ministry. 

So also the theatre of the activit 
of Jesus, according to this fourt 
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* When we investigate the objections of Baur we shall find that he resuscitates all 
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Gospel, is Judea and Jerusalem, not 
as the synoptics declare, Galilee. 
That he had many converts in Judea 
which contradicts the statement of 
Luke, in the Acts, that all his dis- 
ciples were Galileans, and in the 
Gospel that all his miracles were 
wrought in Galilee. Therefore he 
concludes that both these narratives 
cannot be true. 

He notes also the peculiar applica- 
tion of the Platonic word Aoyo¢ to 
Jesus, although the author also tells 
us that Jesus was known by the in- 
habitants of Nazareth as the son of 
Joseph. 

From all this he says, “it is abun- 
dantly evident that the author of this 
Gospel was not the Apostle John, 
with whom Luke long lived in inti- 
macy, and from whom he received 
the chief materials for his first his- 
tory (the Gospel), but a convert of the 
sec century, from the Platonic 
school, who did not understand the 
Jewish prophecies concerning the 
Christ or Son of God even after the 
explanation of them by Jesus him- 
self and all his Apostles, and who 
was one of that apostate and anti- 
Christian Church, whose doctrines 
are a heterogeneous compound of 
paganism, Judaism, and Christianity” 
(284). 

He then concludes his investiga- 
tion by pointing out one or two facts 
in — _ of his oe one on 
especially the supposed discrepancy 
ret seme John’s account of the Last 
Supper and that of the synoptics as 
an evidence that John could not have 
written this Gospel. We lay stress 
upon this fact, for although modern 
objectors to the authenticity of the 
fourth Gospel have claimed the 
honour of first pointing out this dis- 
crepancy, they have no right to such 
discovery, in that they have been an- 
ticipated by this English Deist. We 
cannot illustrate the fact, better than 
by translating a passage from one of 
the chief works in modern times 
upon that vexed question, the paschal 
controversy, which has ever agitated 
and still agitates the Chure It 
occursin Hilgenfeld’s “ Pascha Streit” 
(“* Paschal Controversy”). 

He attributes the merit of applying 


these points, first mooted by this English Deist, and not only in this case, but in many 


others. In fact Evanson has left very little for the modern schools to add to his criticism. 


this disere in John’s version and 
the practice of celebration in Asia 
Minor to the Tubingen school, of 
. which he is a member, and says: “It 
was Schwegler who first brought for- 
ward this contradiction between the 
traditional oy 0 of the Apostle 
John and the Gospel attributed to 
him,” that is, that the Churches in 
Asia Minor celebrated the feast on a 
different date from that of John’s 
Gospel, and yet they appealed to him 
as their authority for so doing, so 
that the Gospel could not Seas ioen 
written by John. He admits that 
the discrepancy between John and 
the synoptics was also noted by 
Bretschneider, but he was also pre- 
ceded by this Evanson who lived 
long before. 
ere can be no doubt that this 
English Deist is the head and father 
of the whole controversy about the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel, and 
we think we shall be able to prove 
that the modern oynetons have added 
nothing to his work. 

Evanson says that Luke informs 
us that “the last supper our Saviour 
ate with his Apostles was the Paschal 
supper which he told them he had 
been particularly desirous to eat with 
them ; but the author of the fourth 
Gos i, on the contrary, tells us that 
the fast supper he ate with them was 
before the feast of the Passover, and 
instead of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, represents our Saviour as 
euddenly after supper was —e 

opting the very unn , useless, 
and unbecoming ceremony of washing 
his Apostles’ feet, a species of extraor- 
dinary unmeaning humiliation which 
none of them ever imitated.” 

He also points out that from hence 
to Christ's being led to Pilate’s judg- 
ment hall, this author’s narration 
differs from that of Luke and even 
“flatly contradicts him.” “ For per- 
sisting to say that it was the Pay. 
ation for the Passover (though Luke 
assures us the preceding day was the 
day on which it was necessary to kill 
the Paschal lamb) and that our Sav- 
iour accordingly then eat it with his 
Apostles ; the author tells us that the 
rulers of the Jews themselves did not 
go into the judgment hall for fear they 
should be defiled; so as to be prevented 
from eating the Passover, and that 
for this reason the Roman governor 
went out and in from-his judgment 
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seat to them, and from them to the 
judgment seat several times.” Luke, 
owever, “in terms as diametrically 
opposite as truth to falsehood, affirms 
that the chief priests and elders of 
the Jews were present at Pilate’s 
examination of our Saviour.” 

Another discrepancy he notes as 
regards the embalming after the cruci- 
fixion. Luke says, Joseph of Arima- 
thea took the body and laid it ina 
new sepulchre, and that the women 
who were present went and prepared 
spices and ointments to embalm it as 
soon as the Sabbath was ended; but 
this author declares that Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus embalmed 
the’ body with a hundred pounds 
weight of myrrh, aloes, and other 
spices. 

Then as to the qyamans after 
the resurrection, Luke says, that the 
evening after his rising, that is the 
beginning of the second day of the 
week, he appeared to all the eleven, 
and others, and from this time to his 
ascension was frequently seen by 
them at Jerusalem ; that he explained 
to them the meaning of the prophecies 
concerning himself ; instructed them 
in the nature and purport of the 
Gospel, and bid them tarry at Jeru- 
salem till the day of Pentecost, when 
they were to receive the Holy Ghost ; 
that they did so and never returned 
again into Galilee. But the “ pre- 
tended John” tells us that the even- 
ing on which the disciples saw Jesus 
was the first day of the week, “which,” 
he says, “shows that he was no Jew;”” 
that allthe eleven were not present. 
for Thomas was not with them, an 
did not see him till eight days after- 
wards ; that instead of telling them 
to wait till the Pentecost, he then 
breathed on them and said, “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” and at the same 
time—‘“‘O impious falsehood!” —gave 
them power to remit or retain any 
person's sins. That after that, they 
all went over to Galilee, and our 
Lord appeared to them, for the third 
time, at the Sea of Tiberias. 

Then he concludes the whole by 
noting the vast difference between 
the Johannine miracles and those of 
the synoptics. Of the miracle at 
Cana, he observes, that “it is alto- 
oe as unworthy of belief as the 

abulous Roman Catholic legend of 


St. Nicholas’s chickens of later times.” 
The healing of the nobleman’s son 
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at Capernaum is only “an imitation 
of the healing of the centurion’s ser- 
vant, of the same city, recorded by 
St. Luke.” 

The troubled pool of Bethesda is a 
contradiction of the whole Jewish 
history, for “we learn that there was 
no prophet nor apy supernatural in- 
terposition among the Jews from the 
a their last return from Baby- 

on. 

We now proceed to the develop- 
ment of adiaaenie criticism from 
this point. 

rae arose in Germany against 
the English deistical views, such 
as Clericus,* and the elaborate work 
of Lampe,t and in England Evanson 
was met by Priestly} and David 
Simpson.§ 

The attack was then taken up in 
Germany, where from that time the 
war has raged incessantly and still 
rages. Semler pointed out the dis- 
—_ between the fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse already alluded 
to by Evanson, and was supported by 
Horst,|| and still further by Superin- 
tendent Vogel, who wrote a work with 
the blasphemous title, “The Evangel- 
ist John und his Commentators at the 
Last Judgment.” 

These men were refuted by Suskind, 
Noldeke, Schleker, Glaser, and Her- 
bert von Gruithuysen, who were fol- 
lowed on the other side by Cludius, 
who attacked the Gospel in its rela- 
tion to — Christianity,** and Bal- 
lenstedt followed with an attempt to 
trace the ideas of John in the works 
of Philo,ttalready hinted at by Evan- 
son, and these were refuted by Lange 
and Schmidt. 


Eichorn, in his “ Introduction to 
the New Testament,” adopted a mid- 
dle course which subsequent schools 
have followed. He admitted the 
general genuineness of the Gospel, 
with certain reservations as to the 






* Annotationes ad Hammoniii, N. T. 
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peculiarity of the miracles, the dis- 
courses as compared with those of 
the synoptics, and the historical 
authenticity of the Johannine repre- 
sentation of Christ. Defenders stil] 
followed in the persons of Bertholodt,3: 
Tittman,s§ and Hug,|ili who silenced 
all opponents for some time until the 
theological world was once more 
shaken to its centre by the appear- 
ance of the well known work of 
Bretschneider,{{ which gave rise to 
a whole literature of controversy. 

There is no occasion for us to 
into the details of this work, which, 
after all, is only a resurrection of the 
arguments of Evanson, enlarged and 
confirmed by more minute treat- 
ment ; but as the book marks an 
epoch in the history of the Johannine 
literature, and as a curious litera 
fact is connected with it, we shall 
just give a summary of its contents 
to prove our statement as to its 
originality, and mention the peculiar 
delusion into which those fell who 
adopted it as their “ Gospel.” 

Bretschneider commences his work 
by stating first the old point of con- 
troversy—“That the Jesus depicted 
by the fourth Gospel is vastly 
different from the Jesus in the earlier 

pels.” 

Then he examines the questions as 
to the object and plan of the Gospel. 
Was it written as an explanation and 
correction of the others? Was it 
directed against the disciples of John 
the Baptist, or Cerinthus, or the 
Gnosties 4 

The next point brought forward is 
the difference between the style and 
conception of the discourses in the 
fourth Gospel and those of the 
synoptics ; and under this category 
we get the old objections revived, the 
pre-existence of Christ as the Aoyog, 
the different view of the relation of 
the Baptist to the Messiah, the ex- 


+ Commentarius in Evang. Joh. 4 vol. 4to. 1725. 


} Letters to a Young Man, 1793. 


§ Essay on the Authorship of the New Test., 1793. 
| ‘‘Lisst sich die Echtheit des johanneischen Evangeliums aus einlanglichen Grunden 


bezweifeln?” 


Henke Museum fiir Religionswissenschaft : 1803. 


{J Der Evangelist Johannes und seine Ausleger zum jungsten Gericht: 1801. 


** Uransichten des Christenthums, 1808. 
tt Philo oder Johahnes: 1812. 
Tt Einleit. ind. N. Test.: 1813. 


§§ Meletemata Sacra in a Johan. Lips., 1816, 


ii Einleit in d. N. Test.: 1 


{ Probabilia de Evangel. Johann. indole et origine: 1820. 
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traordi conversation with Nico- 
demus, with the itan woman, 
the bold act of expulsion of the 
money-lenders in the Temple, the 
fact that this Gospel attached a 
different meaning to the phrase vio¢g 
Gcod than that accepted by the Jews 
of the period—“ Nullo vero loco, ex- 
cepto hoc evangelio probari potest, 
Judsos palastinenses tempore Jesu 
formulam vio¢ cod sensu proprio et 
metaphysico wusurpasse et preter 
Messi appellationem altius quid in 
ea queesivisse.” 
he miracles are next examined, 
and their greater significance pointed 
out. Like Evanson, Bretschneider 
would convey the notion that the 
author could not have been a Jew 
from the fact that the modes of ex- 
ression were not those of a born 
ew, the illustrations were erroneous, 
the dogmatic views were not in 
accordance, and the anxiety of the 
writer to identify himself with the 
Apostle was equally suspicious. 
Then the other point of the differ- 
ences between the Gospel and the 
synoptics is dwelt upon, and the 
work concludes with an examination 
of the patristic evidence and specula- 
tions as to the origin and authorship 
of the Gospel, and the author comes 
to the same conclusion as Evanson— 
that it arose in the second century, 
when forgeries and spurious writings 
were rife, and many Gospels arose 
whose authors circulated them under 
the names of Apostles, and he pro- 
nounces his decision that “externa 
igitur testimonia nec gravitatis, nec 
antiquitatis, nec multitudinis ratione 
veritatem evangelii satis aflirmant, 
multo minus igitur impediunt quo 
minus, evangelium non a Joanne esse 
scriptum statuamus quod argumenta 
interna tot et tanta suadent.’ 


His opponents were innumerable. 
Amongst them were Schott, Kaiser, 
Stein, Usteri, Heinsen, Kiihnol, Liicke, 


and the well known commentary of 
Tholuck, the first edition of which 
appeared in the year 1827, shortly 
after he had been wes to the 
theological chair at Halle, when only 
twenty-eight years of age. After 
these, defenders also ap 
ms of Hauff and Olshausen. 

ut to the still further astonishment 
of the theological world, when 
Bretschneider had been thoroughly 
defeated and refuted, and the brave 
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soldiers of the cross were resting on 
their laurels, the author announced in 
his “ Dogmatik” (third edition, I. 
. 268) that he never believed any of 
is Probabilities, but that his reason 
for writing the book was to excite 
discussion upon the subject with a 
view to a public and definite con- 
clusion. is words were :— The 
object which my ‘ Probabilia’ had— 
namely, to arouse an inquiry into the 
enuineness of the fourth Gospel— 
as been attained, and the doubts 
there set forth may be regarded as 
thoroughly dispelled.” Still its in- 
fluence is great, and many, ignorant 
of this fact, in connexion with the 
work still confess they are converts 
of Bretschneider’s theory, and appeal 
to him as an authority for their 
doubts. 

For some time controversy ceased, 
and the Gospel of John enjoyed the 
favour of the theological schools, 
when at length it received a question- 
able defender in the person of the 
most renowned theologian of modern 
times, Schleiermacher, who, though 
defending the genuineness of John’s 
Gospel, yet made such reservations 
as to its internal character as to 
render his defence little better than a 
more subtle attack. But to understand 
Schleiermacher and his relation to 
theology we must briefly view the 
peculiar phase of philosophy under 
which he was trained, for philosophy 
had a greater influence over the mind 
of Schleiermacher than revelation. 

Undoubtedly the most prominent 
figure in the philosophical schools of 
that time was Kant, and we hope to 
be able to trace in Kant’s peculiar 
intuition of Christianity and Christ 
the prefiguration and foundation of 
Schleiermacher’s theology. 

Lest anyone doubt this, we give his 
own words on the subject. e find 
in Schleiermacher’s Biography, as 
developed by his own letters, that in 
the celebrated one written to his 
father, when only a youth, he said 
he could not believe that Christ was 
an atoning Saviour. “I cannot 
believe that he who called himself 
Son of Man was the true eternal 
God. I cannot believe that his death 
was a vicarious atonement, because 
he never expressly said so himself ; 
and I cannot believe it necessary, 
because God, who evidently did not 
create men for perfection, but for the 
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pursuit of it, cannot ibly intend 
ally because they 


to punish them etern 
have not attained to it. 

In asubsequent letter weread what 
might be accepted as the cause of his 
change. He writes to his father :— 
“T have-always had a very favour- 
able opinion of Kant’s philosophy, 
because it brings men’s reason back 
from the desert of metaphysics into 
its true appointed sphere. At Barby 
I read the “ Prolegomena” with two 
good friends, but I only understood 
as much as can be understood without 
a previous knowledge of the ‘ Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft,’ and although, 
in consequence of my not being able 
to get the Kritik, I have not been in 
a position while attending Eberhard’s 
lectures to compare the Wolfian and 
Kantian systems, I shall not fail to 
do so during the Michaelmas vaca- 
tion.” 

This was written in August, 1787, 
and two years after we find him 
writing to his father as follows :— 
“T have got through, for the second 
time, the greater part of Kant’s writ- 
ings, and the moral and metaphysical 
works of Aristotle.” 

The next question is, what was 
Kant’s view of Christ and Christ- 
ianity? We must be brief, but we 
hope to wane a sufficient idea for 
our purpose. In his great work, the 
“ Oriticism of pure Reason,” in the 
chapters on “Speculative Theology,” 
and more especially in his treatise 
on “Religion within the Limits of 
mere Reason,”* we have his theory 
of Christianity. 

Kant recognised an inclination to- 
wards = in —— nature, and : 
power of struggling against it, an 
regarded this as the basis of all re- 
ligious consciousness. As regards 
revelation, he says a belief in any- 
thing recorded as a sacred mystery 
can never be regarded as a divine or 

urely reasonable belief. Still some 
instrument is needed by which this 
struggle against evil is to be mediated, 
and this must naturally be by a 
teacher of morality. For as feeling 
is lower than knowledge, man has this 
consciousness in himself—he must 
seek his religion in his own reason, 
and by this reason must ali teaching 
of morality be tested. . 

Christ was such a teacher of 
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morality, for he knew that the wor- 
ship of a God who could only be 
conciliated by prayer and sacrifice 
was idolatry. Consequently Christ 
taught a perfectly natural eee of 
morality. 

In the work last mentioned, Kant 
ives a brief commentary upon the 
ermon on the Mount, according to 

which Christ taught that an external 
observance of civil or statuary church 
laws will not make a man acceptable 
to God, but only a purely moral dis- 
ition of heart, and he concludes 

is philosophical exposition by ex- 
claiming, “ Here now is a complete 
religion, which can be presented to 
all men as conceivable to their own 
reason, which also presents an 
example for us to follow, without 
any necessity of further confirmation 
either as to the truth of the teaching 
or the worthiness of the teacher than 
our own reason. And when in this 
development of his teaching the 
teacher appeals to the old Mosaic law- 
giving, as though he would confirm his 
own system by it, this is not so done, 
but simply as an introduction for his 
hearers, who were blindly attached 
to the old methods, whose heads were 
full of statuary creeds, and thus 
utterly irreceptive of a religion of 
reason (Vernunft sigen 

So that, according to Kant, a creed 
is not in any way necessary, because 
in that case the Christian faith would 
not be a “fides historice elicita,” but 
a mere “fides servilis,” 

But concerning the person of Jesus 
Kant also had a theory which was 
adopted by Schleiermacher and his 
school, and is now widely prevalent 
amongst theextensive body of modern 
German theologians, who adopt what 
they call a “mediating theology”— 
that is, a theology which recasts 
Christianity in the mould of modern 
intuition and culture. That is, that 
Jesus was a real true man; son of 
Joseph in-the natural acceptation of 
the term; that is, as any other man 
is the son of his real father; a Jew 
gifted ‘above all his fellows with 
advanced ideas, but still more with 
an incontrollable spirit of enthusiasm, 
whose influence nothing could resist, 
nor could even death extinguish; his 
work was not so much to establish 
a new religion as a new /ife—that is, 


* “ Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft.” Konigsb.; 1798. 
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to infuse into the old debased and 


materialized religion his own reform- . 


atory spirit, which was to convert 
men from enslaving themselves to 
statuary creeds, or faith in letters to 
a religion of reason, which Jesus 
pointed out as being in the power of 
their own natures, and thus by infus- 
ing into them this his reformatory 
— and arousing and stimulating 

t principle of good, or as he calls it, 
that possibility of a development of 
good in human nature out of itself— 

Die Méglichkeit einer Entwicke- 
lung des Guten ins Menschen aus sich 
selbst;” or as the “germ of good 
which lies in our race,”—‘* Der Keim 
des Guten, der in unserer Gattung 
liegt ;” or as an “ original predisposi- 
tion to good in human nature’”—“ die 
urspriingliche Anlage zum Guten in 
der menschlichen Natur.” Jesus 
simply gave a new impulse to 
human life by stimulating men to a 
reasonable religion, which would 
keep with their own social and 
scientific culture, and materially ad- 
vance it. , 

All this can be traced in the cele- 
brated addresses which Schleier- 
macher addressed at the outset of his 
career to the fashionable and sceptical 
highly cultivated society of Berlin. 
It is simply @ reconciliation of Pan- 
theism with Christianity. It is aptly 
styled by one of his most ardent 
sianioens “the go of the new 
century’*—“Das Evangelium des 
neuen Jahrhunderts.” He says of it 
that “men of all tendencies attri- 
buted to it a turning point in 
their internal development. Claus 
Harms confessed that out of this 
book he had received the principle of 
an eternal activity. These discourses, 
Sehleiermacher’s first and, in a certain 
sense greatest work, form the pro- 
gramme of his whole theology. His 
object was to give a new revelation 
of the in being of a religion 
which, by contradictory representa- 
tions, had become estranged to man, 
and to reconcile it with the culture 
of the times. “And s0,” says 
Schwarz, “the speaker not 
with priestly authority, in the hated 
theological jargon, but by declaring 
that he would ‘have nothing to do 
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with the barlarous lamentations of 
those who would rebuild the walls of 
an overthrown Jewish Zion,’ but 
rather as a man he would speak to 
man, ‘of the mysteries of 
humanity. He would teach the 
educated that what they had hitherto 
a as religion was, in fact, no 
religion, but a dead precipitation of 
it; only an external ecclesiastical 
system ; on!y a mere form of teaching, 
or the dregs of a dry morality ; but 
that the religion he was about to 
reveal was one which would reconcile 
itself to the ‘ freest life of the spirit,’ 
that it was in itself the living source 
and the deepest root of all life of 
spirit.” The biographer aptly de- 
scribes these discourses as bearing in 
them the character of that ferment- 
ing period, “intoxicated with a dark 
Pantheism;” “God,” “the Universal,” 
“the World Spirit,” were regarded 
as synonymous terms. Religion is 
sense, taste, feeling of the Universal. 
But the Pantheistic element of 
these discourses may be traced all 
through them. “The contemplation 
of the pious,” he says, “is only an 
immediate consciousness that all 
finite is altogether in and through 
the infinite, all temporal in and 
through the eternal.” And then he 
exclaims, “ Offer reverently with me 
a lock to the manes of holy and re- 
jected Spinoza. He was inspired by 
the High Spirit of the universe; the 
infinite was his beginning and end; 
the universe his only eternal love; 
in holy innocence and deep humility 
he beheld as in a glass his image in 
the eternal world, and was anxious 
that its image too should be reflected 
iy him in the most lovely manner.” 

his is nothing more than that abso- 
lute Pantheism which was germinated 
long ages ago in India, which spread 
by an irruption into Greece, and thus 
entered Europe, which had, however, 
under the advancing intluence of 
Christianity, slumbered in obscurity, 
only occasionally revived in a mysti- 
cal form by men like Meister Eccart 
and others, until this “ holy rejected 
Spinoza,” an unbelieving atheistical 
Jew, revived it in Europe at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Pantheism has been aptly defined to 


* Dr. Karl Schwarz, in the biography of Schleiermacher, prefixed to the edition of 
the “Reden tiber die Religion” of Schiciermacher in the ‘‘ Bibliothek der deutschen 
National literatur.” No. 1 Leip., 1868. 
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be nothing more than Atheism 
ashamed of itself. 


By making God 
dependent upon creation, in that 
creation is wally God, it is absolutely 


atheistic. It is that deification of 

nature and humanity which was well 

summed up by a German poet of the 

early period in the lines:— 

“Ich weiss dass ohne mich Gott nicht ein 
Nun kann leben ; 

Werd’ ich zu nichts er muss vom Noth 

den Geist aufgeben”— 

“TI know that without me God can 

have no present (existence); if I were 

annihilated he must give up the 

ghost.” So that God is man and 

man is really God. 

But in these discourses Schleier- 
macher threw out a hint of the 
method in which he intended to treat 
the Gospel history of Christ. Dis- 
carding the synoptical representation 
as useless he gave the preference to 
John with reservations. 

But we must turn to his “ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament” for 
his opinion of this Gospel, and to his 
life of Christ for the way in which 
= = elias he th tical 

“ As re the three synoptica 
Gospels it is quite clear that the 
form in which we have them is not 
the original form. They all draw 
their information from a ‘ Galilean 
tradition,’ consequently they limit 
the teaching and activity of Christ to 
Galilee, interpolating at the conclu- 
sion a final journey to Jerusalem; but 
John’s source of information is essen- 
tially confined to Jerusalein.” 

After pointing out the most pro- 
minent differences between John and 
the synoptics, especially their utter 
ignorance of the crowning miracle of 
the fourth Gospel, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, he adds, “‘ That the three 
Gospels have no knowledge of these 
things is so remarkable that I be- 
lieve we must either regard the 
Gospel of John as a later invention 
or we must come to the conclusion 
that the three first Gospels are not 
of apostolical origin. 
moment hesitate to adopt the latter 
conclusion, for the Gospel of John 
bears such unmistakable traces of 
genuineness, and breathes in every 
page the eye-witness of a personal 
observer, that one can only doubt its 
genuineness from preconceived pre- 


Judices. 
But still the Kantism of Schleier- 
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macher rises against this great 
miracle of John. The raising to life 
of a man who had been dead and 
buried three days and was already 
corrupt, is a circumstance of an utter 
impossibility according to the Kan- 
tian categories of time and space; 
between those two boundaries of 
all our experience no such thing 
ever did or ever could occur. So 
for the present Schleiermacher adds 
immediately after the foregoing cita- 
tion the following reservation :— 
“* But if any one should say that in 
this narrative the Divine in Christ is 
revealed, we must reply that such 
was not the chief object of the Apostle - 
to prove the Divine in Christ by a 
miracle.” 

In his treatment of John’s Gospel 
per se he omits all notice of the 
poclepes with the words, “ Ich will 

abei den ersten Eingang ignoriren,” 
“T will totally ignore the first intro- 
duction;” and he describes the Gospel 
as having two parallel tendencies, 
the first an eo tendency to 
prove the faith in Jesus of Nazareth 
as the promised Messiah, and secondly 
a pragmatical tendency to record the 
events of his life from his public ap- 
pearance to the termination. 

He notes that some of the dis- 
courses in this Gospel bear the marks 
of one who had heard them ; still 
there are others which could not pos- 
sibly be an evangelical tradition or 
they could not have been so reported. 
He passes over in this examination 
all notices of the miracles and the 
peculiar claim of Christ to a pre- 
existence with the Father, and 
hastens on with a general admission 
of genuineness to the conclusion. As 
regards the much-disputed last chap- 
ter he says, “It is very difficult to 
forego the conclusion that it is a later 
appendage;” in any case the last two 
verses (24-25) could not — 
have been written by John, but ap- 
parently by the Ephesian presbyters, 
to whom John first delive his 

pe. 

But as to when or where this 
Gospel appeared we know just as 
little as of the others ; one thing is 
certain that he could not have 
the other three before him in their 
present condition, and it would be an 
advance if we can adopt that this 
Gospel is older than the others in 
that it never refers to them. So 
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great is Schleiermacher’s certainty as 
to the authenticity of this Gospel 
that he even goes so far as to say 
that the Christ of the synoptics when 
compared with that of John is un- 
reliable, especially as their informa- 
tion is drawn from non-apostolical 
sources. He also treats the prologue 
as being compiled by John out of the 
discourses of Christ ; he defends his 
geographical and historical correct- 
ness, and explains away all the ob- 
mene of that nature which had 

mn brought forward by Bret- 
schneider and others. 

We now turn to his “Life of 
Christ,” a series of lectures given by 
him at the Berlin University, and 
brought out after his death. We 
have already noted that Strauss was 
present and heard them, and Schwarz 
says that they gave him the greatest 
impulse to his own work. The very 
germ of the mythical theory lies in 
these lectures of Schleiermacher, and 
as his influence is still strong in Ger- 
many, and waves of that flood of 
scepticism have réached us, we must 
dwell upon this in detail. 

Schleiermacher at the outset dis- 
cards all the accounts of the child- 
hood of Christ, and knows of 
nothing of any historical value before 
the baptism. As regards the 
accounts themselves he remarks a 
great discrepancy between Matthew 
and Luke ; in that of Luke poetic 
fragments occur in keeping with the 
peculiar style of Hebrew poetry, 

uite psalm-fashion — this refers to 
the song of praise of Zacharias and 
Mary ; nothing of the sort occurs in 
Matthew, and the differences are so 
great that whatever historical fact 
may underlie them it is so hidden in 
the way the narrative has been 
worked up as to be of no value. 

He dwells upon the differences in 
the Gospels as to the birth-place of 
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the Messiah, and comes to no definite 
conclusion, but settles the question 
with a favourite phrase, which often 
terminates a difficulty in this “ Life 
of Christ”—“‘ For our faith it is 
utterly indifferent whether Christ 
was born at Bethlehem or Nazareth.” 

He discards all idea of any super- 
natural birth of Christ out of the 
ordinary manner, and the idea of a 
conception of Mary by the Holy 
Ghost, he says, arises from a miswn- 
derstanding of the text, which he 
proceeds to interpret by still greater 
perversion*—that it meantrather that 
the son which was born of her should 
be the Messiah than that the child 
should come into life without her 
knowing man. So that he regards the 
idea of a supernatural birth as nothing 
more than docetic. In that case Christ 
would be no real man; and as regards 
the sinlessness of Christ, that does not 
involve the necessity of a supernatural 
birth, for, he adds, that no represen- 
tation of inherited sin can be brought 
into agreement with the idea of sal- 
vation through Christ if it involve 
as a first condition that the Redeemer 
can only be free from sin by a birth 
which must not be subject to any 
physical influence. 

As regards the child-murder and 
flight to Egypt, there is nothing his- 
torical in it. After noting the dis- 
crepancies he concludes, “ you see 
how sceptical I proceed in cases 
where we have no original authentic 
evidence from an eye-witness, and as 
we are now engaged upon an his- 
torical investigation we must state 
that these tales have a very apocryphal 
character.” 

In all these efforts of Schleier- 
macher we have the prototype of the 
mythical interpretation of Strauss, 
who we must remember was sitting 
at his feet during the delivery of 
these lectures. 





* Schleiermacher had no notion of exegesis in a scientific sense; that is in the sense 





in which Lord Bacon so admirably expresses it in the ‘De Augmentis Scientiarum,” 
lib. ix.—‘*Certe quemadmodum vina que sub primam calcationem molliter defluunt, 
sunt suaviora, quam que a torculari exprimuntur: similiter salubres admodum ac suayes 
sunt doctrinz, que ex scripturis leniter expressis emanant.” “ As that wine which is 
trodden out by the human foot is sweeter than that which is pressed out mechanically, so 
are those doctrines more salubrious and sweet which are cautiously and slowly pressed 
out of the Scriptures, which may be appropriately called emanations of the Scripture.” 
But Schleiermacher instead of expounding Scripture by Scripture performed exegetical 
-operations which bear the character of jugglery and have been repeatedly refuted even 
by t One of the best specimens of his exegetical operations is the article in Stud. 
und Kritiken, 1832, by which he endeavoured to explain away the inconvenient evidence 
of Colossians, i. 15-20. 
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oes arrive at - of the —— 
significant points, where, in spite o 
his acknowledgment of aarm - 
tolical authority of John’s Gospel, he 
— its most emphatic teaching. 

e question is upon the two natures 
in Christ: the union of the divine 
and human in the person of Christ. 
Here Schleiermacher comes under 
the category of the greatest heresy in 
the eyes of John, the followers of 
which he denounces as liars and 
antichrists, ‘Who is a liar but he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ. 
He is antichrist that denieth the 
Father and the Son.” Now we 
know that the Christ of John was 
not only Jesus of Nazareth, but 
was also that being who declared 
himself that he came out from God 
the Father, with whom he had en- 
joyed glory before the world was 
(John xiv. 27, 28, xvii. 5). There- 
fore, in keeping with his Kantist idea 
of a Christ who was a mere incorpo- 
ration of morality, Schleiermacher 
describes this dogma which is built 
up on the words of Christ himself as 
“the ground principle of all the dis- 
sensions of our theology.” Men can- 
not see the absolute necessity of 
conceiving of Christ in a purely 
human manner, and that i is not in 
the interest of the faith that we should 
ascribe to him a divine nature. The 
difficulty of the two natures is this, 
that a human nature manifests itself 
by a limited consciousness, but a di- 
vine nature repels all limit ; but as 
human nature is limited in con- 
sciousness, it must be also limited in 
knowledge, and as the divine nature 
is unlimited it must be omniscient ; 
then, in 4 union of the two natures, 
there must be a twofold conscious- 
ness or one of all-knowing, and on 
the other hand one of not-knowing, 
unless we adopt the idea that on one 
occasion the divine nature quiesces, 
and on another the human, which 
Schleiermacher, in keeping with the 
Kantian theory of consciousness, de- 
clares to be impossible, and falls back 
on his favourite reproach that such a 
conception is not only docetic, but 
polytheistic, and concludes : “ When 
we ask, for instance, with what right 
men combine these two ideal con- 
ceptions ; so everyone must say, if he 
regards the matter closely, they can- 
not be united, for the expression 
‘divine nature’ has its fitting and 


proper place in every polytheistic 
system, and as we cannot adopt this 
polytheistic representation, neither 
can we adopt the theory here. 
‘* Nor,” he adds, “ is it the interest of 
the faith to doso!” The only union 
of the divine and the human that 
Schleiermacher will allow is that 
which, according to Kant, exists im 
mankind individually and in the 
aggregate; this is the only Holy 
Ghost! 


As regards the temptation scene, 
he rejects with contempt the ration- 
alistic interpretations, that it was a 
dream or a vision, and comes to the 
equally rationalistic conclusion that 
it must be a parable like those which 
so frequently occur in Rabbinical 
writings, which are there narrated as 
historical facts; and as it well suits 
certain forms of Ebionism to con- 
ceive of Christ in such a position, so 
could the matter assume such a form 
as here presented. 

We now advance to examine the 
Schleiermacherian critical operation 
on the miracles of Christ. 

“John,” hesays, “only adoptscertain 
miracles in his Gospel, so far as they 
give occasion to other actions or dis- 
courses of Christ which are essen- 
tially necessary to his narrative, and 
in such a manner that a longer time 
elapses between them than with 
Matthew who narrates more of the 
miracles in a much closer succession. 

“ But there are some miracles which 
can be naturally interpreted, and we 
must examine them more closely be- 
cause we cannot agree with the state- 
ment that Christ did this by the 
gp of his omnipotence, because 

y such assertion we speak of a power 
in human life which can inno human 
manner be realized. For instance, 
the taking the money out of the 
fish’s mouth cannot have really hap- 
pened ; there was no motive for such 
a miracle from the poverty of Christ 
and his disciples ; there must then 
have been some other circumstances 
at hand of which we know nothing, 
because otherwise this would be a 
miracle of prophecy, or Christ must 
have seen a fish which had swallowed 
such a thing, and he must have so 
worked that that fish should bite at 
Peter’s hook, which can be only ex- 
plained by magic! 

“The miracle of the fig-tree is of 
the same kind. A fig-tree could not 
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have withered in so short a time. 
If such were done by other men we 
should say it was conjuring. It has 
therefore only a moral meaning, and 
has no reality in act, for who can be 
angry with a fig-tree? Besides, 
Mark tells us that it was not the 
time of year in which the figs could 
be ripe, and how can we conceive that 
Christ could expect fruit under the 
circumstances, so contrary to his 
nature.” 

In this vulgar rationalistic manner 
Schleiermacher explains away the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand 
and the a the sea, in which 
latter he says that Christ could not 
have spoken to the elements but to 
his disciples, and we are further en- 
lightened by his editor, Rutenikl who 
in a wise note adds as an additional 
explanation of what Schleiermacher 
said, “ for the elements have no ears,” 
upon which we can only say, “ like 
master like man.” 

Under the head of miracles beyond 
the reach of nature Schleiermacher 
includes raising the dead, and he 
bases his interpretation on this point 
upon the fact that Jesus says some- 
times that the subjects were not dead 
but asleep, therefore the adoption of 
a raising from the dead is a contra- 
diction of his own words. 

“In the case of the widow of Nain’s 
son, the daughter of Jairus, and that 
of the circumstances are 
different. Of the daughter of Jairus 
Jesus says expressly, ‘She is notdead 
but sleepeth.’ We cannot therefore 
regard this as a raising from the dead. 
Just as when in the storm at sea he 
spoke not to the elements but to his 
disciples, so here he would not have 

to the maiden if she had been 


/ 
“In the meee the —— son, ee 
again not only is speaking but touch- 
ing recorded, therefore the case is 


similar. If we remember the speedy 
mode of Jewish burial the assertion 
that anyone is dead may be fre- 
quently doubtful !” 

He admits, however, that the rais- 
ing of Lazarus cannot fall under this 
category. Here we have not only 
death but actual corruption, and 
Schleiermacher is compelled to admit 
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this in the words : “ We can here fully 
admit what is said of Lazarus having 
already become corrupt, as it was an 
observation of sense (stinking); but this 
removes the miracle out of the power 
of Christ, in that as he first emphati- 
cally prayed to his Father and ex- 
ressed his assurance that he should 
heard, it is clear he regarded this 
miracle as en his means, and that 
it was done oy his Father in answer 
to his prayer. 
In this Ee is compelled 
to rebel against Kant, whose opinion 
about pra ing was that it was a 
“ species of idolatry,” and the idea 
that as God reveals himself only in 
nature and man, and is in man and 
man in God, so, when a man kneels 
and prays he is simply praying to 
himself, is one of the fundamental 
principles of Pantheism and all its 
philosophical modifications. 

An opposition to nature's laws is 
quite opposed to the object of the life 
of Christ and his work ; therefore 
these miracles must be interpreted 
either by the motive to express his 
friendliness to humanity (Menschen- 
JSreundlich) or when they are such as 
are beyond human power, the diffi- 
culty must be sought for in the nar- 
ration !’’* Here are the very first 
aes for the mythical system of 

trauss, and the seed thus scattered 
by Schleiermacher fell on the most 
receptive soil. 

So far then we find in these lectures 
a plain contradiction of John’s teach- 
ing of the unity of the divine and 
human in Christ, of the miracles re- 
corded not only by John but the other 
Evangelists ;+ so that his acceptation 
of the genuineness of this Gospel is 
abolished by his treatment of it as an 
historical document, and his motive 
for such acceptation must be the same 
as with Renan and others of his class, 
who, really believing only in the 
absolute impossibility of an incarna- 
tion or a miracle, can yet assert the 
genuineness of this document, which 
is absolutely necessary to them to 
compile or like a consecutive 
narrative of a life of Christ, though 
that narrative may be of the most 
destructive character. 

We must rapidly sum up the re- 


* That is, by a vigorous application of the exegetical pincers. 
¢ The assertion of Schleiermacher that Jesus never appealed to his miracles in proof of 
his divine power and truth is contradicted at least twenty times in the Gospel history. 
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mainder. We shall find that Schleier- 
macher, who once consoled a widow 
(who ultimately became his wife) 
with the soothing fact that there was 
no immortality for the individual,* 
will find great difficulty in a resurrec- 
tion of the man Jesus, and will utterly 
discard all those appearances to his 
disciples as phantasies. 

He first finds in the institution of 
the Supper an insoluble difficulty. 
“The euroties differ from each other ; 
and when we turn to John, who, if 
as was supposed, had written his 
Sea to correct the synoptics, 
would have observed and explained 
this opposition, we find that he is 
silent on the subject, and seems to 
regard the feet-washing as more im- 
portant than the nope. 

“The synoptics relate that before 
his apprehension, Jesus, being over- 
come, went into the Garden of Geth- 
semane and ap to his Father 
that he might be spared the suffering ; 
but John passes this over in silence 
and the prayer he records is in total 
a to that of the other 


As regards the resurrection and ap- 
pearances of Christ, Schleiermacher, 
after involving the whole history in 
a mass of doubtful exposition, comes 
at last to the most unsatisfactory 
conclusion, that the information\we 
have of these events is not such as to 
enable us to declare anything definite. 
Therefore he abandons all claims to 
regard these circumstances as histori- 

, but treats them in the same man- 
ner as the miracles, that is, that there 
may be some underlying fact, “the 
genesis of which is to us inconceiv- 
able,” for we have no satisfactory ac- 
count of its commencement nor its 
termination.” 

So that on this turning point, this 
foundation of our faith, Schleier- 
macher knows nothing definite, and, 
even in contradiction to Paul, views 
the acceptation of the Gospel account 
as indifferent to the faith ! 

The whole characteristic of his 
theology cannot be better summed up 
than by giving the words of one of 
his most ardent admirers, who, being 
equally rationalistic, is a competent 
judge.t Speaking of the “ Glauben- 
ehre,” or system of belief of Schleier- 


* Zeller—Abhandlungen : Schleiermacher. 
+ Schwarz: “ Zur Geschichte der neuesten 
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macher, he says, “ How carefully has 
he avoided the loading his system of 
belief with physics and metaph: 
or to bring it into conflict with t ! 
How keenly does he know how to 
separate the juridical and all-the 
magical which has been mixed up 
with the nobler material, either by 
resolving them or by melting the 
whole up into morally-religious ideas! 
How well does he reduce the whole 
circle of dogmas, such as the eschato- 
—_ (last things) and the demonia- 
cal to their just worth! Especially 
comprehensive is his criticism of the 
Trinity, of the two natures in Christ, 
of inherited sin, and the intercession. 
Schleiermacher, from the standpoint 
of a real speculative, of a systematic 
and connected intuition of the world, 
has resolved into themselves all the 
objective representations of the rela- 
tion of God to the world and of his 
interference in it and melted together 
these hard masses. He has changed 
the oe —— a an or- 
ganic, and elevated ¢ of caprice, 
of miracle, and of objective rewslation 
to a God of order and continuity, who 
es the world and in whom we 
all live, move, and have our being. 
He has retaind everything essentially 
necessary to faith, and placed it in a 
newer and clearer light, and he has 
carefully discarded everything that 
belongs to mere external operation, 
and with his keen critical knife has 
cut away all the withered branches 
of the old dogmatism. So is he the 
supporter and resolver and right true 
theologian of conciliation, who recon- 
ciles religion with the freest investi- 
gation, as also with the culture of the 
times, and with everything in it which 
is true and great, beautiful and quick- 
ening, in that he does not represent 
it as an objective revelation of the 
so-called world, but has raised it to 
its proper position as the deep inner- 
most divinely-operated life of man- 
kind, to a power which permeates the 
world.” 

From the time of Schleiermacher 
St. John’s Gospel remained in favour 
till that of Credner, who, though 
favourable, yet suggested that there 
was a considerable speculative ele- 
ment in the Gospel which was based 
upon Platonic philosophy, and with 


Theologie :” Dritte Aufl : Leipz. : oy 
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him De Wette, who, in his exegeti- 
cal commentary on the Gospel (1837) 
expressed his doubt concerning its 
genuineness ; but later, when his in- 
troduction to the New Testament was 
blished, he appears to have altered 
is opinion and to have accepted the 
genuineness of the fourth Gospel, 
which he there defends. But we must 
here notice the labours of three other 
manipulators before investigating the 
results of the Tubingen school, viz. : 
Lutzelberger, Bruno Bauer, 
Weisse. 

The former points out that one 
peculiar feature of John’s Gospel is 
that there are no instances of de- 
moniacal possessions in it, which be- 
lief at that time was not held by the 
educated Jews, who regarded such 
notions as only compatible with 
heathendom. The teaching of the 
Logos of the good Lord of Heaven, 
om the bad lord of the world, is es- 
sentially Oriental and peculiar to the 
educated Jews, who were scattered 
in lands on the other side of the 
Euphrates; consequently “we con- 
clude that this Gospel must have 
been written in the neighbourhood of 
Edessa by a philosophically educated 
person who knew nothing of the 
other Gospels, but wished rather to 
refute all attacks upon Christianity 
and to prove that Jesus was the 
Messiah.” 

Bruno Bauer, in a work whose 
tendency was to prove the absolute 
nothingness of the Evangelical his- 
tory, regarded “the fourth,” as he 
termed it, asa sort of “irony of the 
Divine,” an “idol of theolograns,” a 
work which arose out of the “ con- 
sciousness of the community in the 
second century.” The result of his 
investigation has been aptly defined, 
“ Out of the impossibility of knowing 
what had happened he has drawn the 
ree that nothing at all hap- 

es 

Then came Weisse, a professor of 
philoso hy, with a work entitled 
‘The Gospel history critically and 
philosophically worked up.”t He 
endeavoured by a canon derived from 
his own mind to eliminate the “ ker- 
nel” of truth which lay inside tire 
shell of the fourth Gospel, by distin- 


and 
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guishing the genuine from the spu- 
rious, and his conclusion was that it 
was originally written by John in 
this way: that in his old age he wrote 
down the discourses of Jesus as they 
appeared to his mind then, and that 
after his death these discourses were 
arranged and enlarged by his disciples 
to suit the questions and wants of the 
time. 

We pass on now to the next phase 
of criticism as developed by the 
Tubingen school, the ruling influence 
of which was the Philosophy of 
Hegel. 

With Hegel a new period of philo- 
sophy opened ; another chapter was 
to be added to that long history of 
alternate rise and fall of systems. 
The founder of this new philosophy 
—which may be defined as a deifica- 
tion of the absolute—was educated at 
Tubingen when that ancient univer- 
sity was the model of orthodoxy, or, 
as it is termed in Germany, super- 
naturalistic theology. He there sat 
under Schnurer, Storr, and Flatt. 
From the first he heard lectures on 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Psalms, 
and the Catholic Epistles. He lis- 
tened to Flatt on Cicero de Natura 
Deorum, metaphysics, and natural 
theology; to Réser on history of philo- 
sophy, and to Storr on the Gospels 
and Christian dogmatics. 

So that we are not astonished to 
find in after years when developing 
his philosophical system from the 
lecture chairs of Jena, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin, he endeavoured to recast 
Christianity in the mould of his sys- 
tem. The ground principle of that 
system is tae reconciliation of the 
absolute substance with the subject, 
that is, the absolute is the process by 
which the substance icalen itself 
into the subject, therefore by this 
means truth and knowledge, object 
arid subject, idea and reality, or to 
unite all such contraries, the Divine 
and human being harmonized should 
be henceforth recognised as the con- 
nected momenta of a process ; so that, 
according to Hegel, history is a pro- 
cess by means of which, as it were, 
God, the absolute Spirit, comes to 
Himself and gains the knowledge and 
possession of the contents of His own 


* “Aus dem Nichtswissen was geschélien ist, das Wissen dass Nichts geschehen sey.” 
t Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philosophisch bearbeitet, 2 vols., Leipz. 1888. 
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Being : this is the realization of the 
subject with the object, and this 
theory applied to Revelation makes 
it not an arbitrary definite revealing 
of God to man, but a gradual process, 
immanent and internal, penetrating 
through all history by which the 
union of the Divine with the human 
is realized. In Christianity, there- 
fore, the unity of man with God is 

osited, and this unity has been 
coe into the consciousness of the 
individual by the person of Christ— 
the Man-God and God-Man.* Thus 
was this philosophical abstraction 
brought dias the category of history, 
and this was the point where Strauss 
slipped in to finish the work by de- 
stroying the historical by means of 
his mythical interpretation. 

We have seen what sort of Trinity 
could be compounded out of Hegel’s 
theory. He taught in his further de- 
velopment of the subject that the ab- 
solute was realized by three momenta ; 
the first of these was the Father, 
that is God, as the Idea or the ab- 
stract absolute before the creation ; 
the second momentum is the creation 
of the world corresponding with the 
second person, the Son, and the third 
step is the consciousness of God, 
that is the Absolute as it develops its- 
self through the finite: this is the 
third person, the Holy Spirit. 

Strauss still further developed these 
ideas by connecting them with the 
Gospel history, when he asserted that 
the incarnate God was not the his- 
torical Christ, but humanity itself. 
“This,” says he in his “Life of Christ,” 
“igs the Child of the visible mother 
and the invisible Father. This is the 
miracle-worker, in that the human 
spirit rules nature. This is the sinless 
One, in that as far as its development 
goes it is guiltless, and the impure and 
sinful is only as regards the individual, 
but is lost in the universal. This is 
He who dies, rises again from the 
dead, and returns to God in Heaven, 
in that though the Individual sinks 
into the universal, yet the spirit of 
the community still lives and is one 
with the Infinite. Therefore, only by 
a belief in this absolute human Christ, 
especially in its dying and rising from 
the dead : in other words, only in so 
far as a man realizes in himself this 
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idea of humanity can he be justified 
before God !” . 

This brings us to Baur and the 
Tubingen School, the founder of 
which was called into action by the 
appearance of this “ Life of Christ’ 
by his old pupil. 

Baur was born in 1792, and was 
educated at Tubingen. In 1809 he 
went to Blauburen as a teacher. 
Amongst the scholars at this semin- 
ary was also D. F. Strauss. 

On the death of Bengel in 1826, the 
chair of historical theology at the 
Tubingen University became vacant, 
and the students proposed Baur ; but 
the theological faculty already sus- 
pecting him, brought forward another 
candidate. The Senate, however, 
established a second chair of theo- 
logy, and Baur and his friend Kern 
were appointed professors. 

Baur, as far as his philosophical 
opinions were concerned, was a fol- 
lower of Hegel, whose peculiar views 
of history had great influence over 
the subsequent attempts of Baur to 
destroy the historical value of Acts 
of the Apostles and other books of 
the New Testament. We shall find 
in our investigation that all through 
his operation on John’s Gospel there 
penenes the Hegelian idea that all 

istory is simply the development of 
Spirit in its relation to the Ideal a 
struggle after the Absolute, or, as it 
has been characterized by his son-in- 
law Zeller, “the idea of an eternal 
necessary development of mankind.” 

The “ Life of Jesus,” by Strauss, 
appeared in 1835, and up to this time 
Baur had not treated on the Gospel 
question ; but his standpoint as 
regards revelation was tolerably well 
understood from his early work on 
“Symbolik und Mythologie,” which 
appeared in the year 1824. Accord- 
ing to this work myths and symbols 
are representations of ideas arising 
from reason and fancy, and the 
realization of this symbolical religion 
is to be found in history, which is but 
a revelation of the Divine in the edu- 
cation of ramen 

His first theological efforts were 
applied to the Corinthian Epistles, 
more particularly the first, and the 
parties mentioned in it, His article 
on “The Christ Party at Corinth” 
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aroused a controversy which produced 
a whole literature of criticism.* It 
appeared in the Tubingen Zeitschrift, 
and it developed his views upon the 
opposition of the Petrine and Pauline 
parties. This investigation led him 
on to a further examination of the 
New Testament writings. saving 
in the steps of Schleiermacher an 

De Wette, he discarded the Pastoral 
Epistles ; but still even up to this 
time (1835) he had not approached 
the Gospels, but the appearance of 
the first edition of the “Life of 
Jesus” by his old pupil, Strauss, and 
the immense sensation it made, 
aroused him, and he began by turn- 
ing his attention to the question of 
John's Gospel, so that in this the 
master sat at the feet of his pupil. 
The object of Strauss, as declared 
by himself, was to free the picture of 
Christ from the cloud of the miracu- 
lous and wonderful in which the 
Gospel narratives had enclosed it, 
and by destroying the dogmatical to 
recover the historical. From his then 
standpoint of the mythical theory he 
explained the elevated representation 
of Jesus by John as a structure built 
up from assertions, motives, and 
necessities—on Old Testament pro- 
phesies, &c. They were myths and 
popular fables. All religions had 
their myths, why not Christianity ? 
This impelled Baur to apply himself 
to the absorbing question as to the 
ween og value of the Canonical 


pe 

In his work,t which he styles a 
critical investigation into the Canoni- 
cal Gospels as to their relation to 
each other, their character and origin, 
he devotes the greater portion of the 
book to John’s Gospel, which treat- 
ment we shall now analyze, because 
next to the system of Schleiermacher, 
of which, indeed, it is only the logical 
result, it has exerted a greater in- 
fluence upon the Gospel question in 
general, and that of the fourth in 
particular, than any other effort in 
the present century. 

In strict keeping with the principle 
of Hegel, that all history is the 
realization of an absolute idea, Baur 
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states that his standpoint as 

this Gospel is first to ascertain its 
main idea (Hauptidee)-—that general 
idea which permeates the whole 
structure—then to take > ae r- 
tion of the Gospel, and observe how 
it stands in relation to this “ Haupti- 
dee,” and also how this “ Hauptidee ” 
develops itself step by step through 
each portion. 

This Absolute Idea is that the 
divine greatness and glory of Jesus 
is represented in continual conflict 
with the unbelief of the Jews, and 
this idea is developed through the 
whole work as its inspiring principle. 

The Logos of which the Prologue 
treats is the Divine itself, as it reveals 
itself in the world as the absolute 
principle of Life and Light, and this 

oyoc, manifested in the world, 

necessarily comes into contact with an 
opposing principle: which it must 
overcome. 

“As, therefore,” says Baur, “the 
whole treatment of the subject starts 
from the Absolute, and by the media- 
tion of the Logos as the principle of 
the divine self-revelation and world- 
creation proceeds to the opposition 
between God and the world, light and 
darkness, we, in our consideration of 
the ethical, shall trace back to the 
general cosmical connexion of prin- 
ciples in which the ethical and 
physical, freedom and necessity, 
— and nature, are united, which is 
the metaphysical background of the 
whole composition”—the English of 
which is that the origin of the sub- 
sequent phenomena of the Gospel 
will be traced back to the “‘ absolute 
idea” with which it sets out. 

In keeping with this nihilistic 
principle of the permeation of en 
absolute idea, from which everything 
is projected, and into which it must 
ultimately be absorbed, the critic 
proceeds to his analysis of the 


oe 

hen the Evangelist says, “ God 
sent his Son into the world not to 
judge the world, but that the world 
might be saved through him, in that 
he who believed should not be judged, 
but he who did not believe was 


* Die Christus-Parthei in der korinthischen Gemeinde der Gegensatz des petrinischen 


und paulinischen Christenthums in der aeltesten Kirche. 


Tubingen Zeitschrift: 1831. 


t Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Kanonischen Evangelien ihrer Verhaltniss zu 
einander ihren Charakter und Ursprung. Tub.: 1847. 
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already judged by his unbelief,” he 
therefore defines the ju t asa 
cpio in the contact of opposites. 
So that by Christ’s — into the 
world this opposition of light and 
darkness was made more manifest 
among men. The more the light 
shone, so much the more did light 
and darkness come into opposition, 
in that every one must decide him- 
self for that which is most in accord- 
ance with his own nature; so that 
the wicked were related towards the 
light negatively, but the good from 
their light-nature were attracted to- 
wards it; and therefore by this men 
fell into two opposite classes, of which 
those who were of God were the chil- 
dren of God, and those who were not 
of God were the children of the devil. 

But, proceeds Baur, this opposition 
of light and darkness is not absolute. 
There is even in the darkness some- 
thing which might be elevated into 
light, and brought into unity with it. 
This is brought about by faith, in 
that faith is the reconciling principle 
of darkness and light, the elevation 
out of darkness into light. The light 
therefore must enter into the dark- 
ness to reveal itself; it must become 
visible in the world, so that it might 
become an object not merely of in- 
tuition and knowledge, but of faith. 

Therefore the miracles (onpea) 
by which this divine light and life 
principle manifests itself in the 
world in the person of the Son of 
God, and rev his glory, are to be 
regarded from this point of view as 
the especial phenomena by which 
alone all his presence in the world 
shall be brought before the conscious- 
ness, and by this ee. 
ledge is the believing spirit brought 
into unity with the object of his 
belief. It is the first momentum of 
this unity which from henceforth 
acquires a higher significance, in that 
the believing subject is ever more 
closely and intimately connected 
with its object—the Logos. 

In this phantastical philosophical 
treatment of the Gospel of John we 
have the ripe fruit of that system 
which taught that existence arose 
out of the contact of Being and non- 
Being; and, if we believe Baur, we 
are driven to the absurd conclusion 
that John, the Galilean fisherman, 
and not Hegel, is the founder of the 
Hegelian system. 
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We cannot follow him in his appli- 
cation of this ideal test to the Gospel. 
Suffice it to say that he treats in 
detail the Witness of the Baptist; 
the self-revelation of the Messiah, 
the first appearance of Jesus at 
Jerusalem, belief and unbelief in 
their different forms; the dialectic 
contest with unbelief; the raising of 
Lazarus (in which he merely re- 
echoes Schleiermacher); the dis- 
courses of Jesus ; the last scenes, and 
the Resurrection. 

All these ie of the fourth 
Gospel are subjected to the pre-sup- 
posed canon of Baur’s invention, and 
proved to be described in keeping 
with that rule. 

In the second portion of his work, 
he proceeds to what he calls the 
special investigation, and here he 
merely repeats what Evanson has 
done before him. He points out 
with minuteness, and often with false 
and overstrained exegesis, the differ- 
ences between John and the Synop- 
tics. If the opening passages of 
Matthew and Luke are historical, 
those of John cannot be. The Syn- 
optical centurion cannot be the same 
as the Johanine asdcnog for the for- 
mer is a heathen, and the latter a 
Galilean Jew. So here the chief 

oint with John is that the man 

lieved in the Acyog, 

Another difference is that, instead 
of the many miracles of healing the 
sick, casting out devils, curing para- 
lytics, lepers, restoring sight to the 
blind, which occur in the Synopties, 
we have in this Gospel only one case 
of healing the sick, one of blindness, 
and one of raising from the dead. 
The reason of all this is to be sought 
in the “ Hauptidee’ of the fourth 
Gospel. Under this heading he 
notices also the miracle of feeding, 
and he says—With the Synoptics the 
object of the miracle was simply the 
satisfying of the people’s hunger, but 
with John it had a spiritual object, 
and with “a cold hand of negation,” 
after feeding the people, he refers it 
to a spiritual feeding. Then he takes 
up the question ofthe Paschal supper, 
first pointed out by Evanson—a dis- 
tinction without a difference, which 
has been long since reconciled by 
Wieseler. 

The next speciality is the differ- 
ence between the style of the dis- 
courses in John and the Synoptics, 
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and the result is that the difference 
is so great that the objectivity—that 
is, the historical reality of these 
discourses is lost in the subjectivity 
of the narrator (his aim), and if we 
cannot admit that with an eyewit- 
ness and an apostle such subjective 
self-delusion could take place, we 
must conclude that this Gospel is 
not written by an apostle. The pre- 
mises being falsely assumed, the false 
conclusion follows logically. 

The next portion is an examination 
into the relation of the Gospel to the 
* consciousness of the time.” He de- 
lineates the three phases of the 
development cf Christianity accord- 
ing to the assumed premises. The 
first is that which is revealed in the 
Synoptical Gospels and other kindred 
writings of the New Testament, in 
which Christianity is closely allied 
to Judaism, and makes its first 
efforts to break away from it. Its 
absolute significance is that it repre- 
sents Christianity as a spiritualization 


of the Law, united with the forgive- 
ness of sins, which Jesus announced 
as the Messiah. The second form is 
developed in the Pauline Epistles, 


in opposition to the Law and the Gos- 
pel, and in the higher significance 
which it gives to the conception of 
Christ as the object of faith and the 
Head of the Church—a conception 
far above that of the Synoptics. The 
third phase is that of John’s Gospel, 
which elevates itself even above these 
conceptions, and represents Jesus as 
subject of the evangelical history, 
and identical in an absolute manner 
with the Logos, which is with God 
from eternity, and is God—that is, 
in the Pauline Epistles we have, as 
the person of Christ, a 
humanly-divine relation, but in the 
KO of John an absolutely divine. 
en as to the time when this 
Gospel was written Baur concludes 
from the unfavourable way in which 
Peter is treated that it could not have 
arisen in the Apostolical period, when 
the authority of Peter was so high 
amongst the communities, but much 
later. This “unfavourable represen- 
tation” of Peter is thus eliminated. 
Peter by cutting off the ear of the 
High Priest’s servant is represented 
as rash and incapable of conceiving 
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a high moral conception of Jesus, and 
so his eagerness to wash the feet of 
Jesus betrays an over zealous mind; 
his threefold denials are emphatically 
delineated, and the Apostle is fre- 
uently represented as unable to un- 
oie the meaning of his master, 
C. 
In what other period then could 
this Gospel have been written than 
that in- which an opposition sprung 
up against the Pauline and Petrine 
influence. Judaism kept close to 
Peter, and therefore out of the op- 
position to this view was it that this 
fourth Gospel arose, and its “ gentle 
irony” against Peter. By taking all 
these facts into consideration we 
must regard the author of this Gos- 
pel as a person standing very far off 
from this older circle of Judaism. 
We will conclude this portion of 
our investigation by citing the words 
of one of the most distinguished 
pupils of the Tubingen school, who 
is also one of its most vigorous op- 
ponents, Dr. Hase, the well known 
Church historian, and author of an 
interesting but decidedly rationalistic 
Life of Jesus. In his controversial 
pamphlet, “The Tubingen School,” 
in reply to Baur’s animadversions in 
Baur and Zeller’s “Theological An- 
nual Journal,” he says, “ You have 
had the especial fortune by your 
energetic criticism of Christian anti- 
quity to stimulate many a gifted dis- 
ciple to plunge energetically into 
these studies; therefore you must not 
view it as a misfortune if one or 
another rash and kindred spirit 
should not only adopt your views, 
but even advance beyond you in the 
course of their investigation. Though 
you regard the work of Strauss as a 
criticism of the Gospel history without 
a criticism of the Gospel, still Strauss 
has anticipated a great portion of 
your work in that he sought to prove 
that our Gospels, each one in itself, 
and still more in comparison with 
each other, represent so many things 
in the life of Jesus in such a man- 
ner as they could not possibly have 
happened, and this is your chief 
argument for the later origin of our 
Gospels.”* 
e have now sketched the work 
of the two most distinguished schools 


* Hase, Die Tubinger Schule. Leip. : 1855. 
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of modern Theology as regards this 
Gospel, that of Schleiermacher and 
that of Baur of Tubingen. We have 
only to conclude the history of the 
fate of this Gospel by briefly review- 
ing still more modern efforts to de- 
stroy its-authenticity. 

The only follower of Schleiermacher 
who has ventured to discard any 
portion of John’s Gospel is Alexan- 
der Schweitzer,* who in his treat- 
ment of that work finds that in its 
present state it could not have been 
written by John; therefore he would 
distinguish between a higher and 
lower division, and discard the lower, 
among which are the Galilean mira- 
cles; the raising of Lazarus might 
have had some foundation, but he 
explains it away in the same style as 
his master. 

Karl Reinhold Késtlin, a Tubingen 
scholar, who won the prize offered 
by the Theological Faculty of that 

niversity for the best treatise on 
the Doctrinal system of John, re- 
ots this Gospel as a new birth of 

hristianity—a reaction against the 
difficulties which arose in the Church 
after the death of the Apostles. This 
work of John had a great influence 
upon the rising system of dogma- 
building, in that it gathered up the 
strewn fragments and reduced them 
toa concrete form. As regards the 
works of John he admits the Gospel 
and the Epistles as genuine, but 
views it as “one of the most safe re- 
sults of modern New Testament 
criticism, that amongst the writings 
which bear the name of John at 
their head, the Apocalypse is to be 
separated from the Epistles and the 
Gospel. It has a spirit and affinity 
with these works in certain instances, 
but as regards its standpoint it is 
distinct from them, and belongs to 
another stadium of Christian teach- 
ing.” The Epistles and the Gospel 
on the contrary belong together in a 
dogmatical view, and their peculiar- 
ities of content and form prove that 
they must have come from the spirit 
of one and the same author. 

The writer, who is known as Saxon 
Anonymous, but signs himself Philos- 
photos Alethias,t admits the Johan- 
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nine authorship of the fourth Gospel, 
but discovers in it traces of a per- 
sistent polemic against Peter. As in 
Matthew Peter is glorified, soin John 
he is debased. Many disciples speak 
to Christ without any previous in- 
troduction, as Andrew, Thomas, 
Judas, Philip; but in John Peter 
sinks into insignificance—retires into 
the back ground—makes mistakes— 
does not understand his master, and 
is reproved by him ; and as regards 
himself (John), though he does not 
speak, yet he brings himself promi- 
nently forward as the beloved Apostle 
in the most delicate manner. In this 
Gospel a secret, quiet, attractive 
figure comes before us in every sig- 
nificant scene. It appears as soon as 
the Saviour enters on the stage of his 
action, and places itself by his side, 
for besides the brother of Peter there 
was a second disciple who joined 
Jesus; and so from the beginning to 
the end this goes on, and towards 
the end it becomes more significant, 
for at the Last Supper he lies on the 
bosom of Jesus ; is the only one of 
his disciples present at the crucifixion; 
is also at the burial and at the part- 
ing scene when the risen Christ as- 
cended to his Father ; so that this 
aXog paOnrne is never absent from his 
side. This is a set off against the 
prominence of Peter in Matthew’s 
Gospel. Peter is here chosen third, 
not first, as in Matthew. Although 
he attributes this Gospel to a dog- 
matic controversial origin, yet he has 
contributed much to the support of 
its authenticity. His summary of its 
teaching is worth reading ; his deli- 
neation of the self-evidence of the 
Apostle is very keenly done ; he has 
also well developed the evidence of 
the Epistles to prove the same author- 
ship as the Gospel, and concludes by 
saying, “ Whether we view the xxi. 
chapter as genuine or not, and 
whether we regard the 24th and 
25th verses as a later appendage 
or not it does not matter ; if they 
are a later appendage they only con- 
firm what the Gospel word by word 
manifests, viz., that it has been writ- 
ten by one of the most trustworthy, 
loving disciples, of the Lord ; by the 


* Schweitzer A Das Evangelium Johannis nach seinem innern Werthe und seiner 
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pen of the most direct eye-witness 
and innermost heart-companion of 
Jesus. The question as to the place 
of composition is really not weighty, 
nor from internal evidence can be 
settled with safety; the pure, flowing 
Greek speaks of a locality where 
Greek was the prevailing tongue; 
still this might refer to Athens, 
Alexandria, or Ephesus. 

We, therefore, on this point, adhere 
to the unanimous ition of the 
Church, that Ephesus, in Asia Minor, 
was the place where John wrote this 
Gospel in his old age.” 

Dr. Hase* accepts the Gospel with 
modifications such as explaining away 
the miracles in a naturalistic manner ; 
he has also some doubt about the 
reality of the discourses. Certain 
conmeee are so given as to suggest 

oubt, and here there is a necessity 
for the freest criticism—that is, that 
what does not accord with a critic’s 


pre ions must be critically re- 
ceeed on t spurious. Another uncer- 
tainty arises in this author’s mind 
from the peculiar Jewish notion of 
the connexion between facts and 
prophecy, and then there is the 
* dazzling light reflected after the re- 
surrection u the early life of 
Jesus,” which would cause many 
ings to assume “a foreign colour 
in the minds of the Apostles.” 
po adie peg in this = 
ma’ regarded as free recollec- 
tions of what the Evangelist had re- 
tained in his heart of his Master's 
words, “to which in the course of 
half a century he might have uncon- 
‘ confounded with his own ;” 
and he further adds that the closer 
these reminiscences relate to the 
Logos, the more uncertain they be- 
come. So that the evidence of this 
friend of the fourth Gospel is rather 
an insidious attack than a defence, 
and it is in keeping with his very ra- 
tionalistic treatment of the Life of 
Jesus, whom he regards after all as 
a mere man, and writes an especial 
chapter which delineates the Lord as 
an ordinary “Country Rabli.”t His 


* Die Tubinger Schule, Leipz., 1855. 
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standpoint is thus defined by himeelf: 
“T have ever been of the belief that 
everything goes on in the world, and 
in the history of the world, so far +s 
God has influence upon it, according 
to reason, and I have regarded Christ- 
ianity as a world historical event, and 
eliminated it out of the depths of 
humanity, but these depths are 
grounded in God.”—(Preface to fifth 
edition of Leben Jesu.) 

The next attempt to upset the 
genuineness of the Gospel has render- 
ed itself harmless by its eagerness. 
Dr. A. Hilgenfeld, professor at Jena, 
goes beyond all other critics, and 
traces this Gospel down to the middle 
of the second century, and declares as 
its origin the Valentinian gnostic con- 
troversies ; that it was written at the 
transition of this system to the Mar- 
cionitic gnosticism about 130-140 a.D., 
and by the pen of a heathen Christian. 
His reasons for this extravagant con- 
clusion are, that he found in this Gos- 
pel two races of men depicted, the 
children of light and the children of 
darkness—sons of the highest God 
and sons of the devil ;—that the true 
God of Judaism was unknown to the 
writer, for his god is the Demiurge, 
the father of devils; finally that the 
Aoyog-spirit united itself with this 
human bearer first at his baptism, 
and, therefore, after the resurrection 
he must necessarily go back to 
heaven to be again joined to the 
Aoyoc. 

e append the opinion of Ebrard 
on this theologian, as expr in the 
third edition of his “Gospel History,”t 
though we cannot endorse the “odiwm 
theologicum.” : 

“ One of the most active apprentices 
of this period (1849-60) = beyond 
all question, Hilgenfeld. He more 
than once has endeavoured to dress 
up the show-figure in the shop-win- 
dow, but with his ‘literary historical’ 
method which he opposed to the 
tendency-criticism of his teacher, he 
has done more to destroy the show- 
figure of the latter than to bring for- 
ward anything available.”§ 


Das Leben Jesu, 4 auf., Leipz., 1865. 


+ Der Sohn Gottes als Landrabbi, sec. 55 of the Leben Jesu. 

¢ Wissenschatliche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte 3te Aufl., Frank, 1868., p. 35. 

§ “ Er hat mehr denn einmal die Kunstfigur im Schaufenster umzugestalten versucht, 
hat aber mit senier ‘literar historischen’ Methode, die er in Gegensatz zu der ‘ tendenz- 
kritischen’ seines Lehrers stellt, mehr zur Zerstérung der Kunstfigur des letzteren beige- 
tragen, als dass erselbst etwas haltbares zu Stinde gebracht hatte.” Ebrard often compares 
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In opposition to those who would 
divide the Gospel into the real and 
the ideal, Weizacker endeavoured to 
reconcile the two factors, admitting 
the presence of the ideal by showing 
that this dualism was one of the 
chief characteristics of the work, and 
the problem for criticism was to har- 
monize them. He was followed by 
Tobler, who added to the confusion of 
views by suggesting that this Gospel, 
though a vehicle for ideas, still pre- 
sented some facts ; that it was written 
by a contemporary of John ; a free- 
thinking Gospel, against the Jews, 
and for the Greeks ; and, as there is 
in it an evident leaning towards the 
Philonian philosophy, it was very 
probably written by Apollos, who was 
also the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

As regards Schenkel, we have else- 
where alluded to his view of this 
Gospel, and we can only add here 
that though he abandons all apostoli- 
cal authority for it, yet he justifies 
the forgery: “Even if an unknown 
had written this Gospel under the 
name of John, so according to the 
ideas of that period it would not have 
been an immoral act any more than 
was the case with the composer of the 
book “ Koheleth,” and “ Daniel,” of 
the Old Testament. There was even 
then nothing immoral in their ascrib- 
ing those works to the wise men of 
a previous age.* Therefore, and for 
many other reasons, the fourth Gos- 
pel in its present state cannot be the 
work of an Apostle, and an eye- 
witness ; but it arose out of the pe- 
culiar views of the Life of Christ 
which were in vogue at Ephesus, cre- 
ated by John during his presence there, 
and after his death these ideas re- 
ceived accessions from the peculiar 
gnostic systems of teaching which 
prevailed there, and an effort was 
made to connect the facts of the life 
of Christ with this “ Weishcitslehre,” 
and out of this conglomeration of 
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Jewish and heathen gnosticism and 
fabulous evangelical traditions, arose 
this fourth Gospel after the death of 
the Apostle, about 110-120, a.p. 

Another class of critics whose 
system may be termed “the incon- 
sistent school of criticism,’ in that 
they accept the Gospel of John 
as by such author, but by their 
mode of using it, destroy its value as 
effectually as the most bitter enemies, 
of such are Renan and Ewald. 

The former finds that “ the Gospel 
of St. John shows incessantly the 
pre-occupation of the apologist, the 
mental reservation of the sectarian, 
the desire to prove a thesis, and to 
convince adversaries.” So that if 
Jesus spoke as Matthew records he 
could not possibiy have spoken as 
John relates. In John a new spirit 
has breathed, Gnosticism has com- 
menced! The Galilean era of the 
kingdom of God is finished ! and we 
enter on the barrenness of metaphysics 
into the darkness of abstract dogma. 

Following the hint of Schenkel, he 
declares that the Gospel reflects the 
state of things in Asia Minor at the 
time of its origin. Still he finds it 
necessary to use this Gospel because 
“everyone who sets himself to write 
a life of Jesus will be led in numerous 
instances to prefer the narration of 
John to that of the synoptics.” 
Still this is only an artistic pre- 
ference, for he says immediately after 
that it is impossible to write a life of 
Jesus with “any meaning from the 
discourses which John attributes to 
him, for “this manner of incessant 
preaching and demonstrating him- 
self, this perpetual argumentation, 
this stage effect, devoid of simplicity, 
these long arguments after each 
miracle, = om pat —— = 
courses, tone of which 18 80 0 
false and unequal, would not be 
tolerated by a man of taste compared 
with the delightful sentences of the 
synoptics. 


the destructive system of criticism with its exegetical enormities to the extraordinary 
figures of sausage-meat to be seen in the shop-windows of the German sausage-meat 
venders. See p. 37, where he says of Volkmar: “ Noch ist ein Wursthackerlehrling 
vorhanden, der, damit die Zunft nicht aussterbe und das Schaufenster nicht leer werde 
von Lachern, die Baursche Kunstfigur des Hundsrippenindianers in einen gewohnlichen 


Pickelharing umzumaskiren beflissen war.” 


And yet there was at hand another sausage- 


chopping-student who, that the company might not die out and the laughers desert the 
shop-window diligently endeavoured to work up Baur’s art figure of an Indian made of 


dog’s ribs up into an ordinary jack-pudding. 
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Ewald treats the Gospel much in 
the same manner; he admits the 
authorship, but in detail he destroys 
all its claims to genuineness by the 
manner in which he explains away 
the reality of the seven miracles and 
the historical value of the discourses. 
Of the latter, he says that the reader 
cannot help noticing that John allows 
in the course of writing these dis- 
courses many things toslipin peculiar 
to himself, and this suspicion is in- 
creased upon a comparison of the 
discourses in John’s Gospel with 
those in the synoptics. 

He remarks how infinitely more 
difficult it is to retain the words of 
anyone than the deeds and actions, 
and notes that neither John nor any 
of the Twelve, as far as we know, 
made any attempt during the life of 
their Master to preserve his words, 
and now our Apostle first after so 
long a period had elapsed will call 
into life such discourses. The con- 
clusion is, that John must have un- 
consciously enlarged and revivified 
the discourses of his Master, and 
such we know was the custom with 
Greek and Roman historians when 
recording the speeches of their 
heroes. : 

As regards the miracles, Ewald 
treats them as symbols. He speaks 
of the miracle at Cana as another 
reminiscence of John, and then lays 
down his canon which after all is 
only a veil over the mythical that 
is—that what really happened in 
detail in these miracles is not so im- 

rtant as the spiritual relation of 
Christ to them, the mode by which 
they were conceived by those who 
were present, &c. As regards the 
actual change of the water into 
wine, Ewald treats it in his usual 
mystical, unsatisfactory and really 
unbelieving manner. From _ the 
Apostle’s words he says, we cannot 
glean how this change sensibly took 
place, and as there is no earlier 
account of this miracle we are at a 
loss for means to eliminate the his- 
torical in it. That something of the 
kind occurred which the Apostle long 
after recollected in his old age with a 


lugher impulse cannot be doubted, ° 


but one thing is significant, that he 
says nothing of the impression the 
miracle made upon the many guests 
and the bridegroom himself, but only 
the effect upon the disciples. It is to 
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be noted also that this Apostle says, 
that after the resurrection of Jesus 
many such early events occurred to 
their minds in a new light and with 
a different meaning, and so this 
might have appeared to him in his 
recollection as a sign of the rich and 
plenteous blessing which flowed from 
the Spirit of Christ. What is this 
but the insinuation of the mythical, 
and we are more than ever con- 
vinced when we find him adding the 
ae that wine in the Holy Land 

ad always been a symbol for plenty, 
and all this might have occurred to 
the Apostle in his elevated view of 
long by-gone events. 

But the greatest achievement yet 
by these pretended friends of the 
Apostle was performed by Freytag, 
who endeavoured to eliminate from 
the “hard shell of gnosticism” the 
“genuine Kernel” of the fourth 
Gospel. The genuine portion of the. 
Gospel he reduced to about seventy 
verses, especially excluding ail 
miracles and passages which contained 
the promise of sending the Comforter 
or of Christ’s pre-existent relation to 
the Father. 

So ends our review of the enemies’ 
campaign against the Gospel of St. 
John, With its defence we have no- 
thing to do here, that we have already 
attempted, and a parallel history of 
such literature would require a 
separate treatment. But our object 
is only to treat of the bitter enmity 
which all those who wish to reduce 
Christianity to their own level bear 
to this Gospel. 

We have seen that their objections 
have always been the fruit of pre- 
conceived opinions ; that they have 
never fairly examined the Gospel 
upon its own merits, but have re- 
garded it from a standpoint of their 
own dogmatic convictions or doubts. 
We have also seen that there is a 
marked sameness in the objections 
brought forward ; that they merely 
reiterate in other forms the same 
defects pointed out by the English 
Deist, Evanson. Another feature 
comes out prominently in our inves- 
tigation—that is, the influence of 
philosophical prejudice upon the 
criticism of this Gospel. 

The objections are more philo- 
sophical than theological. It is that 
gloomy antheistic cate of Kant, 

egel, Fichte, and Schelling, which 
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hovers over the minds of these men, 
and presses down their religious 
longings within the hard limits of the 
finite, which teaches that God is in 
the world, is the world, and not out 
of it nor over it ; that supreme pro- 
vidence, prayer, sacrifice, sin, salva- 
tion, are all creations of humanity in 
its struggle for unity with the Uni- 
versal, whose fundamental axiom is 
that in a world which has existed 
from eternity, which is ordered by 
eternaland unalterable laws, there can 
be no room for the miracle nor or for 
any divine or infernal interference ; 
and in this marvellous self-existing 
self-sustaining system the individua 
is only an atom, a wheel in the works, 
a lever in the mechanism, whose dis- 
appearance is continually replaced, 
whose existence as a body with life 
is but a projection of the Infinite, 
and whose dissolution and death is 
but a re-absorption of the projected 
finite into the Infinite ; and all human 
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life and personality, all human love 
and nobleness, all civilization and re- 
finement, all worship and devotion, 
die out and vanish with the indi- 
vidual, like the fading scenes of a 
phantasmagoria, or as the great poet 
of Pantheism has delineated it— 
“ Alles Vergingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichniss ; 

Das Unzulangliche 

Hier wirds Ereigniss.” 


Or as still more accurately de- 
veloped in the Mephistophilean cate- 
gories— 


“ Was ihr nicht tastet steht euch meilen- 


fern 

Was ihr nicht fasst, das fehlt euch ganz 
und gar; 

Was ihr nicht rechnet, glaubt ihr, soi 
nicht wahr ; 

Was ihr nicht wiagt, hat fiir euch kein 
Gewicht 

Was ihr nicht munat, das, meint ihr, 
gelte nicht.” 

Faust, 2nd Part.—Kaiserliche Pfalz. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE # 


CHAPTER VI. 


BEACHHAVEN, in former days a 
straggling sea-side hamlet, had of 
late risen considerably in importance. 
It boasted of a railway station now, 
anda Royal Marine Hotel, just oppo- 
site, with its multitude of windows, 
golden weathercocks, stuccoed front, 
and general modern appearance ; its 
Strand-terrace—a uniform set of red 
brick houses, facing the sea, and 
affording any amount of accommoda- 
tion to visitors; its Mountain-ter- 
race—a uniform set of white houses 
further from the sea, but further also 
from the ‘noisy railroad, nearer the 
High-street and its shops, and com- 
manding a glorious mountain view ; 
its detached and semi-detached villas, 
enclosed in their own gardens, and 
ssessing a general air of prim gran- 
eur ; its promenade, its Italian band, 
its bathing season, its excursion 
trains, its fashionable visitors, its 
brightly coloured boats, its yachts, 
oa its regatta. A most important 
place, forsooth, was this little town 
of Beachhaven, very different to the 
uiet village of long ago, so dear to 
the hearts of Mr. and Morton, 


and where they two had spent such 

leasant weeks together, enojying the 
ovely scenery, the fresh sea-breezes, 
and the stillness all around. 


But that was long ago. Now 
things were different. And, yet, forthe 
sake of that long ago the place was 
dear to Mrs. Morton. Changed as 
it might be the change could not root 
out all old associations nor efface a 
beauty which was part and parcel of 
the scene itself, a beauty which no 
change can ever mar, the beauty of 
mountain, wood, and water, the 
beauty which is inseparable from the 
calm face of nature. 

What change could ever spoil the 
quiet grandeur of the Beach Head, 
raising its lofty summit to the clouds 
above while its base lay anchored in 
the waves beneath? What cared it 
for the bustling engine with its train 
of carriages that daily ran their busy 
way right through its granite rocks ? 
Could they disturb the shadows on 
its mountain sides, or the sunlight at 
its top? Could troops of tourists and 
companion donkeys disturb its real 
self, or alter one word of the message 
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written on its quiet face—the mes- 
sage of a strength in calm? Could 
all the crowd of worldlings at its feet 
take off, for one instant, from its 
solemn beauty? Could all the 
fashionable life there gathered, the 
gossip, the bands, the excursion 
trains, and the boat races, inter- 
meddle with the true meaning of that 
scene? The endless waste of waters 
stretching out into the far horizon, 
the wide sweep of shining sand, with 
its double boundary of Beach Head 
and Beach Rock at either end ; the 
smiling background of wood and 
pasture land, ending in the noble 
range of mountain, still and quiet in 
the far-off distance? No. hat of 
man and his business, woman and her 
fashions, can in reality disturb such 
a scene as that, a scene that God has 
spread out to speak to the hearts of 
is creatures as much as any hymn 
or sermon that was ever written— 
If only they can read the meaning ! 
Ah ! that is it. Hymns and sermons 
bear their meaning on their very sur- 
face ; so does Nature, too, in truth ; 
and yet how often is that meaning 
hidden! Who among the group of 
idle saunterers at Beachhaven ever 
read one line of the message written 
there? And yet, if they only knew, 
what comfort and what joy, what 
warning and what sympathy it could 
bring them! One or two did know, 
but they were not idle saunterers, 
though idle they might seem, for it 
was a time of holiday to them both ; 
one of them a quiet little lady in deep 
widow’s weeds, the other a tall, grave, 
dreamy woman. They knewit ; they 
read it, word by word, and line by 
line, shrinking from the busy scene 
around them, shrinking from the sea- 
side loungers, from the grand hotel, 
the conventional terraces and the de- 
tached villas, shrinking altogether. 
from the fashionable end, in the calm 
seclusion of their little cottage by the 
mountain side, standing in the midst 
of its little garden of roses and — 
stocks and wallflowers, and all that 
made sweet the air and charmed the 
eye, there they rested a quiet while 
from the noise and turmoil, din and 
bustle of life, seeing it, hearing it, 
and yet untouched, unhindered, by 
a sight or sound themselves. 
Thi oe was the life 4 —_ 
jory—this, if anything, was what her 
oa longed after. Yes, to her it was 
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very pleasant, very ine ; but 
yet there was a want, a a 
which remained still unfulfilled, 
though day by day she wished and 
hoped it might be gratified. It was 
for the sight of a holy saint-like 
face, seen once on earth with waking 
eyes, and once at heaven’s gate in 
dreams—-a face that haunted her, a 
memory that would not be effaced, a 
face she searched for ever since, even 
venturing to the promenade where 
all the “beau monde” congregated, 
in the vain hope of seeing it again. 
But no, nothing there was holy or 
saint-like, nothing there reminded 
her of her sweet, pale lady, with 8. 
Agnes’ face—nothing, unless it were 
the sight of the two little yellow- 
haired maidens and their white dog, 
seated with the important-looking 
lady in a coroneted carriage, for 
they evidently belonged in some way 
to her, and the sight of them caused 
her heart to thrill for an instant, think- 
ing somehow the other lady might 
appear, how she could not tell ; but 
the thrill passed off as the hope died 
away, and she returned home to 
think and dream and hope again, till 
in her thoughts and dreams she had 
woven a saintly halo round that face, 
lifting her up from earth to heaven 
itself, and changing her wholly from 
an earth-born woman to the angel- 
being of her dreams. Sometimes 
there was another face associated 
with that one, not a beautiful or 
dream face, only strong and grave 
and manly—not interesting in the 
world’s meaning of the term, and yet 
for some unknown reason interesting 
to her; and she wondered on in a sort 
of dreamy way, if she should ever see 
it again either, wishing for that too, 
why she could not tell. She only 
felt a sense of pleasure connected 
with it, a feeling she could not have 
defined, and for the first time in her 
life she suffered a feeling to exist 
without attempting to explain or 
reason upon it. 

Why was this? Was it that her 
aunt’s words were already taking 
effect ? that she began to see it was 
a waste of life and happiness stop- 


‘ping to reason and account for every- 


thing, and was determined now to 
a by advice, and ~~ it over ? 

as this the cause? Hardly, I 
should say. Was it not rather that 
the first page of life’s great lesson 
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was unfolding before her—a lesson 
new, unread by her, whose opening 
and whose closing word was feeling, 
and where reasoning therefore had 
but little place. 

Happy for you, Marjory, if this 
is indeed the task you have begun ! 
Happy, truly, for this is woman's 
noblest training—a training that will 
set her heart to work and calm her 
brain—a training that will lead her 
on to fill her real place in life—a 
place that gives her strength and 
gives her power in the world—a 
woman’s strength, a woman’s power, 
which both spring straightway from 
the heart. 

Deny this, if you will, and say 
instead, that woman sinks and fails 
too often ’neath the bitter learning of 
that lesson. And so she does, it may 
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be, in the world’s sight, but is it so in 
truth? If she has the real stuff 
within her, the bitter training will 
only raise her higher, lift her into the 
inmost recesses of that citadel, whence 
all her victories are in reality 
achieved, and teach her the use of 
her own true weapons; for heart is 
woman's province, feeling her true 
world; with heart she conquers, with 
feeling she will win the day, even 
though she combat man himself— 
man with mind and man with might, 
ay, and keep her own place of true 
and noble woman all the while. 

But what of this did Marjory 
know ? As yet she was only living on 
from day to day, happy and very 
still, with nothing to disturb her 
quiet, but only that vague longing. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“ AUNTIE, dear, you're tired to-day,” 
said Marjory, to her little aunt one 
afternoon, about a week after their 
arrival. “Come and sit on the rocks 
with me and rest, while I read you 
your favourite ‘ Lotos Eaters.’” 

“Very well, dear,” said her aunt. 
“T think it would rest me to hear 
you read that poem. There is no 
{oy but calm,” she murmured half to 

erself. “TI like the sound of those 
words, Marjory.” 

“Yes, auntie, and there is such a 
sense of calm about the whole poem; 
the = words seem to make one 
quiet. It suits this evening too, when 
it’s so still everywhere. Just the 
day— 

‘To watch the crisping ripples on the 
beach, 

And tender, curving lines of creamy 

spray, 

To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 

To the influence of mild-minded melan- 

choly.’” 


Mrs. Morton heaved a deep sigh— 
rhaps she was thinking of the 
ines that follow :— 


**To muse and brood, and live again in 
memory 
With those old faces of our infancy, 
Heap'd over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an 
urn of brass.” 


cen! a Rs have thought so, for 
y 


she on her silently, put the 


little arm in hers, and led her to the 
seat on the rocks overlooking the 
sea. 

For some time they sat quite still, 
listening to the quiet ripple of the 
waves, and giving themselves over to 
the peaceful influences of sight and 
sound; then Marjory, in a low, deep 
tone, and measured utterance that 
seemed to keep time with the mur- 
mur of the waves, read of those who, 
wearied with their wanderings, their 
troubles, toil and labours, — 
tumult and unrest of life, sigh 
only for repose. 

And she who sat by and listened— 
that weary, careworn woman, seemed 
to find in those words the echo of her 
thoughts, and meekly she folded her 
anal hands together, and grew more 
calm and hopeful as she heard, think- 
ing that for her too there was a 
place of rest—a place where Joy 
would mingle with the calm, an 
where “ the mounting wave” of time 
would “roll her soon”’—-a place, not 
of “dark death” or “ dreamful ease,” 
or “resting weary limbs on beds of 
asphodel,” but rest in its fullest, 
truest, widest sense, rest of which 
we on this weary earth can form no 
true conception, rest which we can 
only know when we have closed our 
eyes on this our life for ever, and 
opened them again upon another 
world, another life, and with that 
waking learnt to know the real 
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meaning of that “rest that remaineth 
to the people of God.” 

The poem ended, Marjory closed 
the book, and silence fell again. 

Had Marjory but known who had 
reckoned themselves amongst her 
listeners that afternoon, she would 
hardly have read so calmly and 
quietly forward, but buried in her 
subject, she was quite unaware of the 
approach of two persons—one lying 
backward in a low wheeled chair, 
with a sweet, pale, holy face; the 
other dark and grave, and with that 
look upon his face that for some 
cause unknown had pleased her once 
so well. But there they were, sepa- 
rated but by a narrow ledge of rock, 
close to which the chair was drawn; 
and where the lady lay and listened 
eagerly to every word that Marjory 
was reading. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry it’s over,” she 
said when the voice ceased. “I wish 
she would read again, Montfort; it 
is so soothing.” 

“ She reads well,” said the other. 

“ Quite beautifully. How I should 
like to hear her every day.” 

“T’m afraid that’s hardly possible,” 
said her companion with a grave 
abstracted air, but looking at her 
anxiously all the while, as if his great 
desire was to give her pleasure, and 
sorry now that it was out of his 
power to do so. 

“Oh, Montfort, I know it’s not 

ible,” said the lady with a merry 
ugh. “Did you think of buying 
her for me like a slave ?” 

Marjory heard the laugh; it roused 
her from a dream, and she remem- 
bered it was time to take her little 
aunt home, so they rose and prepared 
to descend the rocks together. 

“JT wish she would come this 
way,” said the lady ; “ I should like 
to see if her face agrees with her 
voice.” 

In another instant her wish was 

atified, for on looking up she saw 
Marjory standing right above her. 
And Marjory, what were her feelings 
when she saw herself thus suddenly 
brought face to face with the beau- 
tiful lady of her dream? For a 
moment she stood as if spell-bound, 
gazing as a devout worshipper might 
on the living reality of the saint of 
his prayers ; then she remembered 

erself, and blushing crimson, turned 
to give her arm to her aunt; but the 
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pale lady had looked almost as in- 
tently at her, and when she had 
gone on a few steps beyond hearing 

istance, looked up at her companion 
and said— 

“Yes, I like it; the face does 
agree with the voice.” 

He, though he appeared so careless 
to outward things, had watched the 
whole scene, half amused, half pleased 
at Marjory’s rapt expression; he had 
seen that blush too, and Marjory 
always looked well when she blushed, 
it gave colouring to her otherwise 
neutral-tinted face. So, very likely, 
if his thoughts were told, he es 
have said, too, “I like it;” but then 
he rarely did speak his thoughts, so 
they must remain for the present 
shrouded in mystery. 

Marjory’s longing was at length 
fulfilled. She had seen her beautiful 
lady on earth again, and so full was 
her heart of the fact that she grew 
quite communicative to her aunt on 
a subject that for the last week had 
been peocealy confined to her own 
thoughts. Now that she had really 
seen her she could speak of her again. 
When the last sight of her had been 
that strange dream, which somehow 
had so curiously affected her, she 
could hardly put her feelings into 
words, it all seemed so dreamy, so 
mysterious, so vague, and yet so true; 
but now it was different—the dream 
spell was broken in upon, and her 
tongue once more unlocked. 

Mrs. Morton was quite glad to see 
her so interested in any creature of 
teal flesh and blood, and listened con- 
tentedly to all her raptures and won- 
derings, putting in a gentle note of 
admiration herself occasionally. 

“And the gentleman, dear, who 
can he be ¢” she said once. 

“T don’t know auntie: I hardly 
saw him to-day.” 

“ He’s not her husband,” (with a 
half sigh on that word so precious to 
her heart), “for, when you were 
looking at her face, I was looking at 
her beautiful white hands—she’d no 
gloves on, dear—(I don’t know why— 
the heat perhaps), and on the left 
there were no rings at all.” 
- “T didn’t think he was her hus- 
band, auntie.” No more she did: 


the very suspicion of such a thing 
was new to her. 
“Engaged to her 


erhaps,” Mrs. 
Morton answered, a 


then a silence 
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followed, unbroken any more by 
Marjory, who for some unaccountable 
reason did not seem inclined for more 
conversation, and, unnoticed by her 
aunt, who suffered her own thoughts 
to drift away into those far-off days 
where they so often wandered, and 
from whence she could only at times, 
with difficulty recall them. A word 
would suffice for this, and that word 
just spoken never failed to do so. 
But Marjory had no memories con- 
nected with it, so the suggestion only 
served to ruffle the quiet tenor of her 
thoughts. Why was this? Marjory 
would have been the last to answer 
that question satisfactorily. 

Next day, the weather, lately so 
beautiful, gave ominous signs of a 
change ; the air was sultry and op- 
pressive ; no breath of wind disturb- 
ed the glassy surface of the sea, and 
gloomy clouds gathered on the hori- 
zon. Mrs. Morton, quite overcome 
by the heaviness of the atmosphere, 
confessed herself fit for nothing but 
to lie quiet on the sofa ; but Marjory, 
nothing daunted—after seeing to her 
aunt’s comforts—set out on her cus- 
tomary rambles. 

As usual, after a few turns up and 
down the beach, she made her way 
to her seat among the rocks, and 
opening a book she had brought with 
her sat down as if to read, but, to 
judge by the turning of the pages, 
the reading could not have gone very 
far that day, her eyes and thoughts 
seeming busier with real objects 
than with those of the imagination, 
even though a “Schiller” had 
called them into seeming life, in 
the magic page before her. On 
and on she sat, the air growing 
each moment heavier, the sky more 
dark, when, just as a heavy rain- 
drop fell and she was rising to re- 
turn home, a sound of wheels reached 
her ears and looking down she saw 
what she had been waiting for all 
along, her “ beautiful lady” on the 
sands below. She was lying in her 
low-wheeled chair drawn bya servant, 
an elderly woman, not her usual 
companion, walking by her side— 
this latter seemed not a little anxious 
at the stormy look of the weather 
and her mistress’s unsheltered posi- 
tion, for Marjory heard her saying as 
they approached: “ We had better 
hurry, my lady, if you can bear it, 
for the storm’s a a , 

“But I’m afraid I can’t bear it,” 
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the lady answered. “Couldn't we 
take shelter somewhere till it’s over ? 
—oh, there’s a flash of lightning, 
what shall we do, Waitman?” This 
was added in a trembling tone, as of 
one much frightened, and the face 
grew even more white than before. 

“There’s only that cottage near, 
my lady,” answered Waitman, “I’m 
sure they’d take us in there.” 

Marjory heard the last words, and 
in an instant overcoming her shyness, 
came up telling them she lived in 
that cottage, and would only be too 
glad if they would make use of it. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said the lady, in 
a voice half audible, but with a smile 
that rewarded Marjory for the effort. 

“T will go and tell my aunt,” she 
continued, and ran into the house to 
say: “Auntie, my beautiful lady’s 
coming to take refuge here from the 
storm!” which communication so 
dazed little Mrs. Morton she had only 
half time to collect her wits before 
the chair drew up at the door, and 
the “ beautiful lady” was lifted into 
her drawing-room. 

Poor little Mrs. Morton, there was 
nothing for it then but to make the 
best of her alarming position. Alarm- 
ing sounds, a strong word,—but to 
one of Mrs. Morton's nervous shrink- 
ing nature any unexpected incident, 
or above all, any contact with stran- 
gers was really in her eyes quite of an 
alarming nature. Butin this instance 
there was one counteracting element 
which had always power to allay her 
fears, and bring out all that was 
great and womanly in her nature— 
that was, the stranger before her was 
ill and suffering, helpless, seeking her 
protection, and these motives were 
enough to make her brave the dan- 
gers of Una herself, without even 
the friendly lion to support and fight 
for her. 

“Pray come in,” she said in her 
little gentle hesitating voice ; “ won’t 
you lie down on the sofa, and let me 
get you a glass of wine?” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said the 
maid, the poor lady being by this 
time quite unable to speak, and only 
submitting to what was done for her, 
helplessly as a child. 

“Thank you, her ladyship will be 
better soon ; she’s very delicate, and 
the storm affects her sadly.” 

“ Poor thing,” said Mrs. Morton, 
helping to arrange her on the sofa 
with as much quiet determination as 
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if she had known her all her life. 
“Marjory, run and get her some wine.” 

“Not yet, ma’am ; best leave her 
quite quiet for a time. There, my 
lady ; now don’t fret yourself ; see 
how much further off that peal was.” 
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away, after two or three gee in 
a oe opened her 7 

them full on Marjory, as if trying to 
think who she was ; and then ike 
remembered, a smile lit up her whole 
face, and taking Marjory'’s hand, she 


Of course, another much louder said 


than any of the former was heard the 
next instant. It’s always the way in 
thunder-storms ; and Waitman, see- 
ing she had made an unfortunate 
observation, turned to some other 
source of comfort not quite so haz- 
ardous as the last. 

jory could only stand at the 
foot of the sofa, looking on, in pitying 
admiration, at her “ beautiful lady,” 
who looked more beautiful than ever 
she thought, lying there, stretched to 
the full length of her tall, slender 
figure, the rich auburn hair drawn 
back in smooth bands from her white 
forehead, the eyelids closed, the long 
dark fringes sweeping the colourless 
cheek, the thin white hands clasped 
together as if striving, by the very 
attitude, to calm the fears that would 
not wholly be allayed—no life, no 
motion anywhere, but in the quiver- 
ing of the parted lips and contraction 
of the brow, as peal after peal rolled 
solemnly above them, or a flash more 
vivid than the rest lit up the dark- 
ness around. 

Marjory thought involuntarily of 
the saints of old, lying waiting for 
the stroke of martyrdom in the midst 
of a dark and stormy world. 

“Might I not get something for 
her ?” she said at length, grieved at 
the sight of the still, suffering face. 

“Thank you, ma’am ; if you could 
get a little ‘eau de Cologne’ and 
water we might bathe the poor head 
a little.” 

Marjory was gone before the words 

: were hardly out of her mouth, and in 
&@ minute or two returned with what 
was needed, begging at the same 
time, in a hesitating voice, to be 
allowed to apply it herself. 

“You're very kind, ma’am ; I’m 
sure Lady Agnes would be ay to 
trouble you, but if you would, I 
would try and rub her hands a bit.” 

Marjory had never felt so proud of 
waiting on any one before, as wring- 
ing out the soft handkerchief she laid 
it gently on the burning forehead. 
How was she rewarded by the sigh of 
relief, relaxing of the rigid limbs, and 
the words, “Thank you, thatisso nice.” 

Then, as by degrees the storm died 


“So it ts you—I’'m so glad.” 

Marjory hardly knew what to 
answer, she only felt her heart 
bound at the words. 

“She’s getting better,” said Mrs. 
Morton, approaching the sofa. 
“ Mightn’t she have a glass of wine 
now ¢ I think it would do her good.” 

“T thi it would,” said Mrs. 
Waitman, “if not too much trouble, 
ma’am.” 

“Oh no trouble at all,” said Mar- 
jory, bringing the wine herself. 

“You're very kind,” said Lady 
Agnes ; “I’m so sorry to put you to 
such inconvenience.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t say that,” 
said Marjory. “ There, I think you're 
a little better now.” 

“T am, indeed,” she answered. “ It 
seems clearing, too, so I must go.” 

“Do lie down a minute or two 
longer,” said Marjory, “ you're hardly 
strong enough yet.” 

“T do feel quite stupid still,” she 
replied, “ but perhaps the air will do 


me ge. 

“The rain’s quite over, my lady,” 
said the maid; “perhaps you had 
better try and get home, now you're 
better.” 

“Tf you really wish it, we oughtn’t 
to keep you,” said Mrs. Morton. “I 
hope you don’t live far off ?” 

“In the ‘Strand House,’ opposite 
the promenade,” Lady Agnes an- 
swered. 

“Oh! that’s a good way,” said 
Marjory. “Are you sure you are 
able for it?’ 

“T think so,” she answered, rising 
off the sofa. 

“May I help you?” said Marjory, 
giving her an arm to lean on. 

“ Thank you so much,” she replied. 
“T don’t know how 1 can thank 
you enough, and you,” giving her 
hand to Mrs. Morton. 

Then, as she reached the door, 
she turned to Marjory with a smile 
that made her think of saints again, 
and said— 

“Goodbye, I should like to meet 


you again so much.” 
And Marjory’s eyes fully testified 
to the same desire. 
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“AG you’re not too tired to-day, 
are you? Do tell us all about your 
adventure of yesterday,” said one of 
the little yellow-haired maidens 
drawing a low chair close to the open 
window near where Lady Agnes’ 
sofa was drawn. 

“Oh do, Agnes, dear, I’m certain 
you’re quite rested,” said the other, 
almost at the same instant seating 
herself dog in arms opposite her twin 
sister. ‘ We’re both dying to hear 
all about it, and we've so little to 
amuse us here.” 

“ My dear, I’m quite glad to tell 
you everything you want to know,” 
said Lady Agnes. “It was only yes- 
terday cuang that I was so stupidly 
knocked up, I had to go to bed in- 
stead of talking.” 

“ Poor dear so you had; and Flossy 
and I had to wait all night, panting 
with excitement, to hear the news. 
We found out something though, 
didn’t we, Flossy ?” 

“Oh, yes, we found out the name 
of your hostess and her niece, which 
I do believe you don’t know yet 
yourself.”” 

““T don’t indeed, Lou; and how 
did you find it out ?” 

“Oh, in such a low way you'll be 
quite shocked, you dear old saint.” 

“Indeed you will,” said Flossy; 
“but I’m going to tell you all the 
same. Thomas heard it when he 
was waiting in the landlady’s best 
parlour, and he told it to Elise, and 
she told it to us. Wasn’t that low 
of us, Agnes 3” 

Before Anges could answer Lou 
broke in with— 

“T thought of asking Waitman 
first, but then she looked so terribly 
like a cross old wolf, ‘ Baby’ and we 
ran away and hid as fast as we 
could.” 

“Their names are Mrs. Morton 
and Miss Graham,” exclaimed Flossy, 
almost before her sister had done 
8 


peaking. 

“ Marjory Graham ! what a pretty 
name !”” said Lady Agnes, musingly, 
as if it brought something pleasant 
before her. 

“ Marjory—is that her othername ?” 


said the two little girls together. 
“ How did {° find that out ? 
“T heard heraunt calling her byit.” 
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“ Oh, now I think you look as if 
you were going to tell us the whole 
story,” said Lou, quite forgetting that 
it was entirely owing to her own and 
her sister's chatter that the whole 
story hadn’t been told before. “ But 
first say good-morning to ‘ Baby,’ 
ey or his feelings will be hurt. 

here, ‘ Baby,’ give your paw to your 
stepsister like a good fellow.” 

“ Baby” being only a ball of pretty 
white fluff, and not in the least of 
the ugly learned kind, did not vouch- 
safe the least notice of this last re- 
mark, and it was only by dint of 
taking his little paw in her hand 
and putting it into Lady Agnes’s that 
his mistress could get her orders 
obeyed. 

“Good morning, ‘Baby,’” said 
Lady Agnes, taking the reluctant 
paw; which operation was no sooner 
concluded than the little creature 
darted back to his former position— 
his hind legs on Lady Lou’s lap, his 
front ones on the window-sill, from 
whence he could observe everything 
that went forward on the promenade 
below. 

“Now doesn’t he look pretty, 
Agnes ?” said the little girls simul- 
taneously. 

“ He really does,” answered Lady 
Agnes, thinking at the same time 
she might extend the remark to his 
little mistresses, who with their 
bright, fair child faces, and long wavy 
golden hair, hanging in masses over 
their shoulders to dry, and their pale 
green dresses, suiting so perfectly 
with the hair and complexion, formed 
no unfitting pictures of a pair of mer- 
maids just risen out of the waters. 
And yet she sighed as she looked at 
them; seeking in vain through all 
that fair beauty for one shade of 
anything higher than the mere intel- 
lect of children, knowing she might 
seek for ever and never find it, or 
one single feeling in sympathy with 
her own. And yet she was very fond 
of her little stepsisters, which made 
her all the more sorry for their use- 
less butterfly lives; and they were 
fond of her too in their simple child- 
like way—a way never distinguished 
by the smallest consideration for her, 
or one effort to understand her better 
than they did. But Ase had 
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learned to bear this, as well as many 
another thing that came against her 
in her lonely suffering life. : 

“And now begin, Agnes,” said 
Lou, “at the very beginning, from 
the time you went out yesterday in 
your bath-chair.” 

“Well, I set out yesterday after- 
noon to take a drive in my bath- 
chair, and” —— 

“Oh but, Agnes, I want to tell 
you,” said Flossy, “ mamma said you 
oughtn’t to have gone at all when it 
looked so stormy, and she was just 

oing to advise you not, when she 
found you were gone.” 

“ Well, dear, perhaps I oughtn’t ; 
only you see I felt so lonely after 
Montfort I wanted to get out a little 
to cheer me up.” 

“Was that really the reason, 
Agnes, dear? How can you fret 
after a brother only ? We never fret 
when George goes, do we, Lou ?” 

“Oh, no!” said Lou, bursting into 
a merry laugh, “ of course we don’t.” 

“ But I think it’s a little different 
with you, dears. You know you 
have each other”—— 

“ And ‘ Baby,’” said the two girls. 

“Yes, and ‘ Baby ;’ and you can 
run about and amuse yourselves— 
not like stupid me, who must lie 
down and be all by myself.” 

“Oh, but we sit with you some- 
times; we're sitting with you now, 
so you can’t fret for Montfort now, 
because you’re not by yourself.” 

Agnes only smiled, finding it utterly 
useless to think of refuting that ar- 

ment, not wishing to explain the 

ifference that existed between the 
grave, thoughtful, earnest man, full 
of intellect and full of feeling—who 
understood every turn of her mind, 
anticipated if possible every wish of 
her heart—her only brother—and the 
two thoughtless children by her 
side. 

“ But when am I to go on with the 
story ?” was all she said. 

“Oh, now !” they both exclaimed. 

“Well, I had gone on some wa’ 
when it began to look so dark 
thought of turning, when, just as I 
— one round those rocks, below 
the 
earnest, and we, or rather Waitman, 
for I was growing too faint to do 
anything—was just wondering what 
we should do, when Miss Graham 
came and offered us shelter at her 
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aunt’s cottage, and then I have a 
vague remembrance of we B 
there, somehow, of a gentle little lady 
in widow’s mourning, who made me 
lie down on the sofa, and the rest is 
a blank, till I felt something cold put 
on my head by some soft cool hands ; 
and then I suppose the storm began 
to die away, for I was able to open 
my eyes, and look into my kind 
nurse’s face, and it was a face I liked 
so much, I think it helped to make 
me well.” 

“But what sort of face was it, 
Agnes? You've hardly told us any- 
thing, yet. What a pity it is that 
thunder makes you faint, you might 
have told us so much more,” said 


Flossy. 

% i don’t think I can tell you 
exactly what sort of face it was, and 
I don’t think either of you would 
have cared for it ; but I like it for 
something that I can’t exactly ex- 
plain, something that I don’t often 
see in any face.” 

“Oh! dear me, I wonder what it 
was,” said Lou, “ we'd quite like to 
see her, if she has such an odd face.” 

“It’s not odd, Lou,” said Agnes, 
laughing, “it had only a look I can’t 
quite describe.” 

“ Well, but you can tell us some- 
thing about her complexion, and ey 
and hair, and figure, if you can’t tel 
about the odd look in her face,” said 
Flossy. 

“T’ll try ; but you know I’ve seen 
her so little. I think her eyes area 
sort of gray, set rather deep in her 
head ; her hair is brown.” 

“ Dark or light ?” said Lou. 

‘* Neither ; between the two, I 
should say. Her complexion was not 
remarkable, except that she has 
hardly any colour, and her figure is 
tall and slender.” 

“T don’t think she could be very 
pretty, Flossy,’’ said Lou. 

“T didn’t say she was pretty,” said 


gnes. 

“Then, why do you like her face ?” 

“Ah! that I said I couldn’t ex- 
plain.” 

“ It’s really very curious,” said Lou. 

Very curious, doubtless, to those 
two, was that undefinable, unex- 
plainable something that underlies 
outward things, not really beautiful 
in themselves, changing, transform- 
ing, ennobling them into something 
higher than mere tangible beauty ; a 
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something that testifies to the exist- 
ence of a spirit and soul within ; a 
something that breathes in its ve 
essence the breath of eternity itself. 
But what did they know of it? No- 
thing, Agnes knew. So she gladly 
turned to other questions, easier an- 
swered. These they were in the 
middle of discussing, when the door 
opened and Lady Montfort, with 
sweeping train and head in air, sailed 
in. 
“Good morning, Agnes,” she said, 
pressing her lips to her forehead ; 
‘none the worse for yesterday, I 
hope.” 

“ Oh, no ; only a little tired.” 

“ My dear girls,” she said, turning 
to her own daughters, “hadn’t you 
better go and put up your hair ; at 
present you look like a pair of wild 
creatures, with it all hanging about 

ou.’ 
* Directly, mamma,” said Flossy ; 
‘“‘ we've had no time yet, we've been 
having such fun listening to Agnes’s 
adventures.” 

“What adventures ?” said their 
mother, carelessly. 

“Oh, in the storm yesterday she 
took shelter with such kind people in 
a cottage ; a dear little widow, and a 
niece with a curious face.” 

“Such nice people, mamma,” said 
Lou, “I think we'd quite like to know 
them.” 
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“Who were they, Agnes ?” 

“A Mrs. Morton and her niece, 
Miss Graham, I hear ; they were very 
kind to me, mamma, and if you've 
no objection I should like to leave a 
card there.” 

“But I don’t know who they are, 
even. Are they ladies ?” 

“ Decidedly,” said Agnes, shortly. 

“ But I don’t see why we're to call 
on indiscriminate people here, even 
though they are ladies,” said her 
ladyship, in a dignified manner. 

“T don’t want to call on indiscri- 
minate people, mamma, I only want 
to return the civilities these ladies 
ere me by leaving a card at their 

00 


Tr. 

“Well, don’t let us argue, at any 
rate, and I'll see about it. 

Agnes made no answer, but Flossy 
and Lou jumped up and said, “ Yes, 
mamma, do call on them, we'd like 
it.” 

“Why ?” said their mother. 

“Oh, because we would.” 

To this very excellent reason Lady 
Montfort made no reply, but perhaps 
it helped to account for a card, with 
the words, “Countess of Montfort 
and the Ladies Mortimer,” found 
by Mrs. Morton and Marjory at 
the Beach Cottage on their return 
that afternoon from one of their daily 
rambles. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was with no small difficulty that 
Marjory, upon the following day, in- 
duced her aunt to return Lady Mont- 
fort’s card ; the effort seemed quite 
beyond her feeble powers, for though 
Marjory assured her it involved no- 
thing more than a quiet walk to the 
“Strand House,” and dropping their 
card at the door, still to Mrs. Morton 
the whole thing seemed fraught with 
difficulties of no mean degree. 

At last, after a long course of pa- 
tient reasoning and many assuran- 
ces that returning the visit would 
not necessitate an acquaintance—an 
event of too appalling a nature to be 
contemplated G the poor little lady, 
and one too pleasant to Marjory, she 
felt, ever to fall to her lot, so she spoke 
the truth when she said so to her 
aunt. After all this great ado, the card 
was really left that afternoon, and 
Marjory felt a mixture of content that 


she had brought her aunt to do the 
right thing, and discontent that there 
was now nothing more to bring her 
and her “beautiful lady” together 


again. 

Busied with these thoughts as she 
hurried along by her aunt’s side in 
haste to escape the gaily dressed 
crowd assembled at the band that 
day, she failed to discover what an 
object of interest she was to two little 
fair girls sitting in an open carriage 
and who directed the most determine 
stare towards herself and her aunt 
(whose face, however, they could not 
see, as it was covered by a large crépe 
veil) enough, if she had only known it, 
to cover her own with the deepest 
confusion. These little girls, hav- 
ing nothing very particular to amuse 
them at Beachhaven, and pining for 
some little excitement, after their 
first London season, had worked 
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themselves up into quite an excited 
state about “Agnes’s adventure and 
Agnes’s nice friends,” and having 
seen two at their own door 
they tracked them down the pro- 


menade with an eagerness which 


would have surprised themselves 
only a fortnight ago in London, and 
having stared with an amount of 
assurance rarely seen in days gone 
by, at the two quiet ladies passing 
them, they turned to each other 
before they were well out of hearing, 
with a childish laugh, and said, those 
were certainly Agnes’s friends. Their 
mother, hearing the remark, asked if 
they meant the two who had just 
walked by the carriage. 

“Yes, mamma. Isn't it fun?” 

“T don’t see any fun,” answered 
their mother languidly. “I thought 
the girl looked very lady-like, and 
different from the other sea-side 
snobs, that was all.” 

«So she does,” said Lou; “ but I 
didn’t see anything odd about her 
face ; did you, Flossy ?” 

“ No, indeed;.I think she’s rather 
pretty, though.” . J 

“Only rather,” said Lou; “ just 
the sort of quiet face es would 
fancy. What fun it would be to see 
them both together !” 

“ Yes; don’t you know how they’d 
go on? First they'd talk about saints, 
and stiff old people with hard names 
—mystics, I think, Agnes has a book 
about them, with such words in it ; 
then they'd look at each other, and 
not speak, and then they'd talk 
about ‘ the beautiful,’ and then about 
‘high ideals never attained, and 
then they'd both stop quite still, and 
look up at the i and Agnes 
would say at last, ‘Somehow it'll be 
all - Can’t you see them, 

uu 


“Indeed I can,” said Lou, laugh- 
ing heartily. “Do let us set them at 
each other; it would be something to 
do in this stupid place.” 

“ What do you want to do?” said 
Lady Montfort. 

“To get Agnes and Miss Graham 
to meet, mamma.” 

“Who is Miss Graham, Lou ?” 

“Oh, mamma, the girl you called 


on yesterday. : 
But I didn’t call on any gir " 
“ Well, on her aunt, Mrs. Morton. 
Don’t you remember now, mamma?” 
“Yes, I believe I did leave my 
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card on some lady at a c yes- 
terday. Do you want me to do any- 
a es he girl and A 
nly to let the girl an gnes 
make friends.” 
“ Does Agnes wish it ?” 
“T’m sure she does, and we'd like 
it, for the fun of hearing them talk, 
and to talk ourselves sometimes, too, 
to some new person; it’s a whole 
fortnight since we’ve talked to any 
one new.” 
“Do as you like, my dears, so as 
you leave me quiet.” 
So if Agnes had but known, here 
was a powerful barrier removed be- 
tween herself and Marjory, whose 
acquaintanceship she had earnestly 
desired ever since the day she had 
heard her reading on the rocks—a 
desire she could not wholly account 
for; but from the moment their eyes 
met she felt that between them some 
sympathetic chord existed, which 
somehow or other would draw them 
together and make them friends, in 
= of all that might seem to hinder 
them. 
This theory of the “sympathies and 
antipathies” was a great one with 
Agnes. Theory we can hardly call 
it, as she made no theory about it; 
but from her sensitive, “clairvoy- 
ante” organization, she had the power 
of judging at first sight whose nature 
was or was not “en rapport” with 
her own—a power that with her 
amounted almost to a prophetic in- 
sight, causing her to judge of things 
and people with extraordinary ac- 
curacy, and in some instances to 
foresee an interweaving of their lives 
with her own. So it had been 
with Marjory from the very first; 
therefore it was no surprise to her 
when brought under her roof the day 
of the storm, or now, when her 
sisters announced to her that the 
intercourse already begun might con- 
tinue between them. 
“So now, you see, mamma has no 
objection ; when will you ask her, 
es dear?” said one of them. 
But why 
ou so anxious about it?” 

use we do want to see some 
one new so much.” 

“ But I’m afraid she won’t amuse 
you, even though she is new.” 

“Oh, perhaps she will. At all 
events, she’s better than nothing.” 

Agnes made no reply. 


‘Some day soon, dear. 


are 
“ 
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$ y the way, did you see her to- 
day ” said the other little sister. 
‘Yes, we had a few minutes’ chat 
ether on the beach.” 
hat had been a very pleasant few 
minutes to them both, and now Agnes 
was not sorry to feel such meetings 
might continue and lengthen, and 
that no hindrance existed to her 
forming a closer acquaintance with 
this git), who had taken such a hold 


upon her heart. As to her little 
volatile sisters interfering in any 





THE MEMORABLE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Tue fourteenth century presents one 
of the most interesting epochs of 
English and French history. Durin 
it tland patriotically contend 
with its powerful neighbour, and by 
dint of perseverance and valour burst 


the odious bond which connected the ° 


two countries. France endured un- 
told-of woes from the determined 
hostility shown towards it by 
Edward IIL, by the ravages com- 
mitted on the country by the English 
soldiery, the troops of the rapacious 
free companies, and the Jacquerie, 
and the pestilence which came to add 
its horrors to the rest. 

That century is also made remark- 
able by the exertions of distinguished 
men in France to promote literature 
during its severe sufferings, and by 
the existence of three eminent scholars 
all personally known to each other, 
and all shedding literary lustre on 
Italy and England. These three were 
Petrarch, jo, and Chaucer, 
to the last belonging the honour of 
producing the earliest poems, still 
surviving in the English tongue. 

In the article on the Trouveres in 
this MaGazinz for June last, were 
discussed the interest taken by 
Petrarch in France and its literature, 
his long residence in the country, 


Boceaccio’s borrowings from the 
Trouveres, and the borrowings of 


Petrarch and Chaucer from him. 
Petrarch turned Boccaccio’s Griseldis 
into Latin, Chaucer acknowledged 
his obligation forthestory to Petrarch, 
but he was as likely to take it from 
some Trouvere or io as from 
Petrarch, unless he preferred the 
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way between them, that never 
troubled her head at all; she knew 
well that, after having amused them- 
selves, expending all their chat upon 
her once or twice, and got all the 
amusement out of her they needed, 
they would cast her aside as useless, 
and turn to something else which 
caught their fancy, till that too had 
had its day, and so on, till—what ? 
Agnes feared to let her thoughts drift 
further, but, if she feared, she prayed 
too. 


more familiar Latin to the Italian of 
the Florentine poet. 

A positive proof cannot be given 
here of the personal acquaintance of 
Chaucer and Boccaccio, but as the 
Englishman was in Italy when the 
author of the Decameron was in his 

rime, and was besides on terms of 

intimacy with his friend Petrarch, 
the assumption of the personal ac- 
quaintance of the three is not very 
rash. Mr. Matthew Browne has lately 
published a work connecting Chaucer 
and his poems with the social and 

litical history of England in the 
ourteenth century, and Mr. Fur- 
nivall is hotly engaged reprinting the 
Canterbury og a the six best 
Mss. extant. So there is no lack of 
interest just now concerning the first 
English poet, his work, and his 
times. 


OUTLINE OF CHAUCER'S LIFE. 


Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry, was born, according to 
—_ opinion, in London, in 1328. 

e seems to have passed some time 
in Cambridge and Oxford, and to 
have given his attention for a longer 
or shorter period to the study of the 
law. The only dependable circum- 
stances oe agitag of him before the 
age of thirty-two years is his cudgel- 
ling a man in orders in Fleet-street, 
an paying 2s. next day for that bit 
of self-indulgence. His “Court of 
Love,” and “Troilus and Creseide” 
were composed during his residence 
at Oxford. 

An een, Dae connected 
with Chaucer's life has become avail- 
able within these three years in the 
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shape of a couple of parchment-leaves 
used to strengthen the cover of a Ms. 
in the British Museum, marked “ Ad- 
ditional Ms., 1862.” These leaves form- 
ed part of a household account kept 
for Elizabeth, wife of Prince Lionel, 
one of the Black Prince's brothers. 

In April, 1357, mention is made in this 

account of a “ ee (short cloak), 

a pair cf red and black breeches, and 

a pair of shoes for Geoffrey Chaucer.” 

n this year the same prince was 
married to Violanta, daughter of 

Galeazzo, Lord of Milan, and it is 

probable that it was at this solemnity 

our poet met Petrarch, from whose 
own lips or from his Latin version of 

Boccaccio he learned the world re- 

nowned tale of Griseldis. He says 

that he learned it at Padua, but it is 
of little consequence whether he 
heard it Milan or in a visit made to 

Padua at that time, or when he was 

in Italy three years later on public 

business. Thus speaks the “ Clerk of 

Oxford ” in his tale— 

“T will you telle a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now deed and nayled in his chest; 
Now God give his soul wel good rest. 
Fraunces Petrark the laureate poete, 
Highte this clerk, whos rethorique swete 
Enlumynd al Ytail of poetrie. 


But deth that will not suffer us duellen 
heere, 

But as it were a twyncling of an ye, 

Hem bothe hath slayn, and alle we schul 
dye. 

But forth to tell of this worthy man, 

That taughte me this tale as I began, 

I say that he first with high stile en- 
ditith : 

(Er he the body of his tale writith) 

A proheme.” 


We have the poet’s word for the 
fact that he served in the army of 
Edward III. during the French cam- 
paign in 1359, and the next we hear 
of him is his marriage with —wnee, 
youngest daughter of Sir Payne t, 
whose eldest daughter, Catherine, 
became at a later day the wife of 
John of Gaunt. The estates of the 
father of these ladies lay in Hainault. 
This kind of relationship with the 
brother of the Black Prince, advanced 
the interests of our poet. He was 
sent on an embassy to Genoa in 1372. 
to treat with the Duke, citizens and 
merchants, about a port in England 
where they might form a commerci: 
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establishment. On his return he was 
appointed comptroller of wools, and 
was granted a pitcher of wine for 
every remaining day of his life In 
1377 he proceeded to Flanders in the 
train of Sir Thomas Percy, afterwards 
Earl of Worcester, and for some years 
he continued to enjoy such honours. 
Chaucer was no more lucky in his 
office of civil servant of the crown 
than were those children of song, 
Theodore Edward Hook and Thomas 
Moore, some four centuries and odd 
years later. 

In 1386 Chaucer is found sitting 
in Parliament as knight of the shire 
for Kent, and supporting the inte- 
rests of John of Gaunt, “Time- 
honoured Lancaster,” but his dis- 
missal from office occurred in De- 
cember of the same year, his parti- 
zanship of the Duke of Lancaster 
being supposed to have something to 
do with his disgrace. The osten- 
sible reason was the existence of 
abuses under his management. Next 


- year he lost his wife,—misfortunes 


seldom come unaccompanied. From 
a poem called “The Testament of 
Love,” written by the poet, inference 
is drawn that he suffered imprison- 
ment for three years about this 
period, but Sir Harris Nicholas finds 
entries of his pension being paid re- 
gularly from 1380 to 1388. On Lan- 
casters acquisition of power in the 
beginning of the reign of Richard IL, 
Chaucer was once more put in pos- 
session of lucrative offices, but in 
1391 another person is found in his 
place, the cause of his second dis- 
missal having as yet eluded the re- 
searches of our archxologists. 

It is to be feared that Chaucer was 
as imprudent and extravagant as 
some other poets and romancers. His 

nsion was sometimes paid before- 

and, sometimes to his creditors. 
Henry IV., on his accession, granted 
him a pension of forty marks in ad- 
dition to his other pensions, and a tun 
of wine in addition to a previously 
engaged daily pitcher, and in 1398 
letters putent were made out to 
secure him from arrest for debt. He 
resided the last two years of his life 
in a house which stood in the garden 
of the Lady Chapel at Westminster, 
on the site now occupied by Henry 
VIII.’s chapel, and there he died on 
the 25th of October, 1400. 


The great poet had two sons, for 
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one of whom, Lewis, he wrote a 
treatise on the astrolabe. He is sup- 
posed to havedied young. His other 
son, Thomas, held various offices 
during his father’s life, was member 
of Parliament for Oxford between 
1402 and 1429, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1414, fought at Agin- 
court, and was on the commission for 
negotiating the marriage of Henry V. 
with Katharine of France. Thomas's 
daughter Alice had for second hus- 
band that Duke of Norfolk who was 
beheaded for treason in 1450. She 
bore this nobleman three sons, but of 
further domestic annals of the house 
of Chaucer there is no trace. 

The ordinary engravings of Chau- 
cer’s portrait is from a painting by 
Occleve, in the Harleian MSS., 4,866. 
It is a half length, with a back 
ground of green tapestry, the hair 
and beard gray, the latter forked, 
and a “knyf harnessed” depending 
from his neck. When the portrait 
was made he had evidently come to 
a contemplative and religious state of 
mind. The forefinger of his right hand 
points forward in a serious manner, 
well beseeming the meditative look, 
and the chaplet in the left hand. 
Chaucer’s head was large in propor- 
tion to his body, his shoulders broad, 
hands and feet small. “ His physi- 
cal energy must have been enormous 
- « .«. to support the incessant and 
varied labour of his life.”* 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CAAUCER’S GENIUS, 


An extract from Mr. Browne’ book, 
just quoted, cannot fail to please the 
reader, both by the justice of the re- 
marks, and the distinct enunciation of 
the peculiarities of Chaucer's genius. 
Taking but a trifling liberty with a 
word, he announces the poet’s excel- 
lences to be chiefly two—English- 
ness and lightsomeness. “The light- 
someness,” he observes, “ first strikes 
the mind because it is of the very 
essence of his manner. 

“ His verse is full of buoyancy ; its 
very art is easy; the wind is not 
freer ; it is a south-west air with a 
rhythm in it, and a masterly skill in 
the pauses. Flippancy, or even 
happy smartness, implies none of the 
highest qualities in a writer of verse, 
but lightsomeness or buoyancy chiefly 
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* “Chaucer's England.” By Matthew Browne. 


impresses the mind when the flights 
taken are long enough to give the 
idea of strength as well as of elas- 
ticity. The power of taking a lon 
flight before coming to a pause, an 
then of beginning again with aspring 
from the pausing point is a well- 
known characteristic of the best 
poetry. It is a characteristic of 
which we had the last magnificent 
example in Milton.” 

After showing the shortcomings of 
Dryden and some excellent modern 
poets with respect to well-sustained 
efforts, the author proceeds :— 

“ How long an albatross will, with- 
out apparent motion, remain poised 
in the air by a ship’s side I forget, 
but if it had, like a sea gull, some of 
the vivacity of a swallow or the mar- 
ten, it would represent the flight of 
the Chaucerian or the Miltonic verse, 
as contrasted with the swallow- 
flights of poets who cannot remain 
long on the wing.” 

The buoyancy, combined with 
strength, peculiar to Chaucer, is il- 
lustrated by examples of these quali- 
ties taken from Milton and Shake- 
speare, as the words and rhythm of 
the older poetry is so unfamiliar to 
the readers of the day. Then the 
English spirit of Chaucer is dwelt 
on 


“He is English in the essential 
objectivity of his mind, and in the 
directness of his touch. In other 
words, persons disclose themselves to 
us in his poetry by what on say and 
do, and are not ripped up by analy- 
sis; and the descriptions proceed b: 
strong, salient touches which shir 
nothing. The bent of the poetic 
genius of England is objective, and 
in spite of any unpleasant and dis- 

raceful facts, which we have been 
orced to learn about ourselves, we 
must be permitted to say that not to 
shirk anything is a pre-eminent note 
of the English character. This note 
belongs in a high degree to Chaucer, 
hence the force of his descriptive 
touches, To the account of 
this directness of vision and touch, 
which will shirk nothing, must be 
laid some of that plainness of speech 
upon certain topics, which we justly 
call coarseness, But coarseness is - 
decidedly an English character, and 
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when it does not go beyond a species 
of humorous Seavete, & needs imply 
no depravity.” 

Mr. Browne is no believer in the 
soundness of the old French dictum, 
Les Anglois 8 amusent moult tristem- 
ent. He grants that there is indeed 
“a sturdiness or business-like air 
about their amusements, which may 
pass for tristesse, but the national 
character is a root of bravery rising 
to a stem of strong social feeling 


gnarled and twisted just oe 
with genuine fun. . ey are 
above all, human and social. . . . 


Hence they are good gatherers to- 
gether, founders of social groups, 
makers of history, 7.¢., the story of 
men and women wherever they go. 
In this sense who is more English 
than Chaucer? His poetry is pene- 
trated with the social spirit. He 
loves the haunts of men, the places 
where they dwell, the episodes of 
mutual need that bring and keep 
them together, meat and drink, in- 
dustry and play, the up-risings and 
down-sittings, the in-comings and 
out-goings of men and women. . 
A steady breeze of strong human 
feeling flows through his writing. He 
keeps you in the open air of life. 
He describes with zest, not with 


“Tn Chaucer, relish of life was 
connected with versatility of energy. 
He was a gentleman, a courtier, an 
ambassador, and a soldier. . . His 
descriptions of life and pictures of 
character could only have come from 
a writer who was aman of the world, as 
well as a scholar and a poet. He was 
connected by various links with per- 
ons and events, which are prominent 
in one of the most splendid eras of 
——— history, and his ‘ Canterbury 
Tales’ ae more “ox lishness than 
any other poem in the language. He 
may be fairly taken as a typical per- 
~ so that no eee og be 

arged inst such a title as 
‘ Chancer’s England." - 

Chaucer is censured for the con- 
stant use of asseverations interrupting 
the thread of the narrative, such as, 
“T wol not lie,” “I shall you tel cer- 
tayn,” and the like ; but these inter- 
—- though much out of place, 
in a modern novel or romance, in- 
tended merely to be read, were na- 
tural to a —, lay orally delivered, 
in which minstrel’s great object 
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was to inspire a lively faith in his 
tale, at least while the delivery held. 
The same thing is observable in the 
ancient Irish romantic lays, in which 
such expressions as these are common, 
—“Tt is a story not to be contested,” 
“ Faithful is the narrative,” “A his- 
tory without reproof,” &c. These 
expressions occasionally aided the 
reciter when at a loss; they gave 
him time to recollect or invent the 
next portion of his song. Chaucer 
had nothing to copy from but the re- 
mains of the Norman-French Trou- 
véres, and indeed he made ample use 
of them, as we have had occasion to 
observe in = as on — _ 
speaking in our number for 
une last. 

Coincidences of expressions used by 
modern poets, and even popular say- 
ings, with passages and sayings in 
Chaucer are abundant. We must not 
be too ready to accuse a poet, living 
or dead, of plagiarism, when we fin 
him expressing a thought once enun- 
ciated by Homer or Chaucer when it 
includes an idea, or linking of ideas, 
likely to occur to any considerate 
mind engaged in thought. “ Let 
sleeping ogs lie” has its equivalent 
in “Troyles and Oryseyde” :— 

“Tt is not good a sleeping hound to wake.” 


Gray’s line, “ Even in our ashes live 
their wonted fires,” might have been 
borrowed, but probably was not, from. 
the Reeve’s Prologue :— 


“Yet in our aisschen old is fyr i-reeke.” 


Probably Chaucer himself saw it in 

some French or Italian lay. 
Gratiano’s “Two grains of wheat in 

three bushels of chaff” are found in 

“ Troyles and Cryseyde” :— 

“Eke al my wo is this, that folke now usyn 
To say right thus, that jelosy is love, 
And would o (one) busshelle of jelosy ex- 

cusyn, . 
For that o greyn of love is in it shove.” 


“A burnt child dreads the fire” 
made an early appearance in our 
poet :— 

“Brent child of fier hath mych drede.” 


_ “The co of a mouse,” and the 
ironical question asked of a back- 
ward person, “ Do you think he, she 
or it, will bite?” were household 
words in England in the fourteenth 
century. Thus in the poem last 


quoted we find : 





UM 
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“Quod Pandarus, ‘Thou wrecchid mousis 
hert, 
Art thou agast lest she wol the (thee) byte?” 


The proverb “all that glitters is 
not gold,” and the “worm in the 
apple or the bud,” were turned to 
account by the poet. Thus in the 
prologue of the Canon’s yeoman :— 
“ But al thing which that schineth as the 

gold 

Is nought gold, as that I have herd told, 

Ne every appel that is fair at ye (eye), 

Ne is not good.” « 


Sometimes in this nineteenth cen- 
tury a youth will good naturedly ask 
a maid “ How do you do?” and get 
the unamiable answer, “No better 
for seeing you.” Cryseyde gave the 
same response to Pistol’s “Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy,” when on a fine morn- 
ing of May he inquired after her 
health :—- 


* And nigh he come, and seid, ‘ How stant 
it now 

This May morwe, nece, how kunne ye 
fare ?” 

Cryseyde answerde, ‘ Never the bet for 


you, 
Fox that ye ben.’ ” 


Here are more common anticipa- 
tions of common expressions :— 


“God woote I wende, O lady, bright 
Cryseyde, 

That every word was gospel that ye 
seyde.” 


“Tho spak Fals—Semblant right anone, 
Alle is not gospel oute of doute, 
That men seyn in the towne aboute.” 


Romaunt of the Rose. 


In reference to the expressions of 
thoughts as likely to enter into the 
mind of Chaucer as into those of any 
British man from Caractacus to John 
Bright, Mr. Browne remarks :— 

“The ready money of expression 
in Chaucer’s time was very like what 
it is in our own; but of the truth 
that, given human nature as it is, life 
as it is, and the world as it is, the 
coinage of expression, especially as 
to its metaphorical coin, must of 
necessity prove either quite identical, 
or freely interchangeable. In Chaucer 
we encounter no stranger; we re- 
cognise old familiar faces in his 
modes of speech. He is full of the 
idiom, not only of the English tongue, 
but of the English character,” - 
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THE BIBLE IN CHAUCER’S DAY. 

A man of letters in Chaucer’s posi- 
tion had access to MS. copies of the 
Vulgate Bible, or its separate books. 
Every man of substance, with any 

retension to the possession of a 
ibrary, would endeavour to have one 
copy at least of the sacred volume. 
The populace would hear quotations 
made in sermons, so the occurrence of 
Scriptural expressions through the 
ms of Chaucer is not to be 
wondered at. Here are three out of 
some hundreds :— 

In the Clerk’s Tale, Griselda re- 
signedly remarks when dismissed by 
her husband :— 

***Naked out of my fader’s hous,’ quod 
sche, 

‘Icom, and naked moot I torne agayn.’” 


In the second Nun’s Tale we meet 
the line :-- 


“And for that faith is deth withouten 
werkes.” 
And those three :-- 
“Think on the womman Cananee that 
sayde, 
That whelpes ete some of the crommes 
alle. 


That from her Lord's table ben i falle.” 


Philanthropists whose archxo- 
logical knowledge is not commen- 
surate with their earnestnesss and 
who have been in the habit of 
bestowing much pity on the pre- 
reformation people of England for 
their thorough ignorance on biblical 
subjects, will be pleased with this 
extract from Mr. Browne’s text, 
testifying to “the extent to which the 
Bible had already penetrated litera- 
ture, life, and common speech. 

“Much surprise has been mani- 
fested at the extreme frequency with 
which deposits of Scriptural thought 
and phrase are found in Shakespeare, 
and it has been said that he must 
have been a great reader of the 
Bible. But we encounter exactly the 
same phenomenon in Chaucer and 
his contemporaries, and we are also 
let to infer that a knowledge of the 
Bible was general in those days. The 
tone and language of the ballads, and 
the popular political oratory of the 
time, as far as we know anything 
about the latter point, testify to the 
fact of a wide general knowledge of 
the Bible, which must of course be 
traditionary—a —< on, not 
learned by book. ere is every 
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— to aes hee abate 
espeare ri e ike other 
Englishmen, an immense traditionary 
reflected, or so to speak, gossip know- 
ledge of the Bible. And it is 
apparent that this kind of know- 
ledge was also carried among the 
peasantry by the friars.” 

There is scarcely any difficulty in 
coming at the meaning of our poet. 
Some small per-centaye of thoroughly 
strange words excepted, a little pre- 
paratory attention to the spelling will 
make the drift of the poet thoroughly 
familiar. The student will soon re- 
cognise geese in gees, any in eny, 

in pees, her in hir or hire, 
mouse in mous, kill in quelle, wine in 
wyn, wife in wyf. A thorough tyro 
will do well not to examine the 
strange-looking separate words of a 


line narrowly, but read it all out as if 
it were in an unknown tongue. The 
sounds of the words lingering on his 
memory will easily convey the sense. 


. 
PROBABILITY OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 


That Boccaccio laid the Fabliaux 
under contribution, we have shown 
in our article for June, as well as that 
Chaucer did the same, if he did not 
take his plots from the Italian at 
second hand, but his characters and 
his treatment of them are his own. 
The plan of the “Decameron” is by 
some sup to have suggested the 
framework of the “Canterbury Tales.” 
But if so, the idea came to him in a 
most vague and undeveloped fashion, 
and the working of it out was as in- 
dependent as it could well be of the 
selfish proceedings of the self-indul- 
gent Florentine ladies and gentlemen, 
sitting on the velvety turf, their ears 
regaled by the songs of birds, their 
eyes enjoying the flowers, and the 
foli and the sunshine, and their 
minds dwelling on the romantic and 
licentious images presented by each 
speaker in turn. 

That such an assembly would take 
place under the circumstances is ex- 
ceedingly improbable ; not so the fact 
of certain persons intent on a pilgrim- 
age, setting out from a house of en- 
tertainment, and beguiling the way 
with stories. The credit of a frame- 
work for stories may be safely given 
to anyone without extending his 
literary representation, but the in- 
tuition and truth and vigour exhib- 
ited in the evolving of the characters 
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of the story-tellers, and in the vivid 
ictures of English life belong to 
haucer alone. 

That individuals taken from the 
corresponding ranks of life in our 
days would enter on such easy inti- 
macy with each other, much less en- 
tertain each other with tales is sim- 
ply an impossibility. But in the 
ourteenth century, though the social 
outlines were very strongly marked, 
there was a freer communication be- 
tween the different classes. With re- 
spect to learning, there was but a 
slight difference in the stores collected 
by the franklin, the miller, the reeve, 
the squire, and the knight—this last 
individual getting from under mo- 
ther’s and tutor’s care at seven years 
of age, and devoting boyhood and 
youth to the acquisition of proficiency 
in bodily exercises. The clergy in 
their knowledge of letters were a 
class apart, but when thrown in com- 
pany with laics they were eminently 
a social body. There was in Chaucer’s 
eo no publisher of novels in three 
volumes, no meetings of the British 
Association, no lectures on popular 
topics, no onan that a very remote 
ancestor of King Alfred was provided 
with a pair of horns, went on four 
legs, had a dangling continuation to 
his backbone, and ate grass. The 
intellectual entertainment of all who 
had neither ability nor taste to per- 
use crabbed writing on vellum leaves, 
consisted in listening to heroic roman- 
ces, or such cynical tales of ordinary 
life as were collected and kept in 
memory by the Trouveres. These, in 
royal or baronial halls, were listened 
to by assemblies including individuals 
of every social grade. 

There were not, except in individual 
cases such well defined distinctions 
in personal or mental refinement as 
the printing-press has since helped to 
establish. The expressions used by 
baron, squire, franklin, and vilein, 
were equally naive, and at times 
equally coarse. 

In addition, the state of society in 
the feudal ages brought the different 
classes closer in contact with each 
other. They rendered mutual duties 
and services to each other with none 
of the interpositions or intermediate 

es of modern life, caused by a 
igh state of civilization and division 
of labour. Moreover, the dwellers in 

a barony from the highest to the 
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lowest felt the need of mutual help 
when disputes were so rife. The 
Castellan did not feel comfortable un- 
less he saw himself surrounded by a 
number of devoted friends and parti- 
sans in different degrees. The hall 
was thronged swith individuals of 
different standings. These occupied 
seats at the same table at meal-time; 
and, in fact, a gregarious spirit pre- 
vailed during the middle ages, un- 
known in modern times. It was as 
natural for the folk assembled at the 
Tabard to keep each other company 
on their pilgrimage to Canterbury, as 
it would be in this nineteenth century 
for caravans of pilgrims bound to 
Mecca to travel in company, and be 
as agreeable to each other as lay in 
their power. 

We are helped to the probable or- 
der in which Chaucer’s celebrated 
“ Pilgrimage” was performed by the 

amphlet mentioned below,* issued 
y that unwearied labourer in the 
field of old English literature,—F. J. 
Furnivall, who will probably not meet 
death with Christian resignation if 
the call comes before every ancient 


— poem and ballad is secured in 


legible type. 
fore‘Chaucer’s day the journey 
to Canterbury was performed by Isa- 
bella, mother of ward IIL, in 
ae of four days, resting at 

artford, Rochester, and Ospring. 
John, King of France, spent five days 
on the way. The roads were ever so 
bad, the clay ever so sticky, and 
several of the pilgrims’ horses were 
mere hacks ; so it was about the 
time to overcome fifty-six miles. 
Dean Stanley judges that Chaucer 
intended the journey to be entirely 

rformed in an April day—an un- 
ikely circumstance—when it is con- 
sidered that the company included 
“three women (one oldish),a plough- 
man on his (cart) mare, a sailor who 
rode as he couthe, and a miller who 
was drunk before he got to Dept- 
ford.” “Such a party as Mr. Fur- 
nivall remarks, “ could no more have 
done the distance in a day than have 
flown.” 

Great weariness of spirit has come 
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on Mr. Furnivall and other Chau- 
cerians, owing to the uncertainty of 
the order in which the tales were 
told. Space cannot be here afforded 
for the system which seems to Mr. 
Furnivall to be exposed to the fewest 
objections, and to sanction the allow- 
ance of three and a half days for the 
journey. Readers possessing a copy 
of Chaucer will not think the space 
here allowed to the relations of the 
tales, and the places where they were 
told, at all improbable. 

The prologue dates from the Ta- 
bard Inn in Southwark, and the 
tales told by the knight, the miller, 
the reeve, and the cook, beguiled the 
way from that to Dartford, where 
they slept the first night—a distance 
of fifteen miles. Between the miller’s 
and reeve’s story occurs the distich :-— 
“Lo heer is Deptford, and it is passed 

prime ; 

Lo Grenewich,—ther many a schrewe 

(shrew) is inne.” 

The second evening finds them at 
Rochester, fifteen miles farther on 
the tales which shortened the road 
being told by the man of law, the 
shipman, the prioress “Sir Thopas,” 
“ Melibe,” the monk, and the nuns’ 
priest. The man of law’s tale has a 
prologue, and the time of the day in 
which it concluded is marked in the 
poem. 

“ Tt was ten of the clokke he gan conclude.” 


And in the nuns’ priest's tale the 
remark is made :— 
“Lo Rowchestre stant heer faste by.” 


The third day they halted for 
dinner at Sittingbourne, ten miles on 
their way, and rested for the night at 
Ospringe, six miles farther on. The 
tellers of stories on the third day 
were the doctor, the pardoner, the 
wife of Bath, the friar, the sompnour 
(summoner), the clerk, and the mer- 
chant. The sompnour’s tale ended 
as they approached the halt for 
dinner, as may be gathered from 
these lines in his part :— 

“ Quod this sompnour, ‘And I byschrewe 


me; 
But if I telle tales tuo or thre 
Of freres er I come to Sydingborne.’” 


* “A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales; Part 


L, attempting to show the Order of the Tales, and the Days and Stages 


of the Pi 


By F. J. Furnivall, m.a., Trin. Col., Cambridge. Published for the Chaucer Society by 


N. Triibner, London. 
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He thus concludes it : 
“ My tale is don, we ben almost at toun.” 


There are prologues to the stories 
gl the pardoner and the wife of 
t 


In the evening of the fourth day 
they reach Canterbury, the enter- 
tainers being the squire, the franklin, 
the second nun, the canon’s yeoman, 
the manciple, and the parson, pro- 
logues accompanying the stories of 
the last three men. 


CHAUCER MAKES A WEAK APOLOGY FOR HIS 
LAXITY. 

There could scarcely be found worse 
passages for the perusal of youths 
and maids of our own, or any time, 
than many in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. There is not the same objec- 
tion to the dreary and dreamy alle- 

ories, which he imitated from the 
oad, and Italian, but few even 
of those to whom the language is 
familiar will be tempted to wade 
through the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
the “Flower and the Leaf,” or the 
“Parliament of Birds.” That he 
sincerely regretted the large crop of 
evil sown by his pen we may charit- 
ably hope. Though a poet he was 
not a vates (two characters sometimes 
blended), and did not foresee the 
wide circulation which would be 
given to his impure teaching by an 
art to be discovered within the second 

uarter of a century after his death. 

ad the printing-press appeared to 
him in one of his visions, he would in 
all probability have stayed his licen- 
tious pen in its career. Perhaps, 
like a kindred spirit in our days, 
Paul de Kock, he believed, while in 
the heyday of youth and manhood, 
that when his story set the hearers 
or readers to laugh, but not sigh, no 
harm was — ‘. he mes a 

isgivings about his unedifying 
ton Se learn from the rebuke 
given by the reeve to the miller, sug- 
gesting the squabble between the pot 
and kettle. Thus he reasons :— 
“+Tt is a synne and eek a greet folye 

To apeyren eny man, or him defam, 

And eek to bring wyves in ylle name. 

Thou mayst ynough of other thinges 

seyn.” 

This dronken Miller spak ful sone ageyn, 

And seyde, ‘ Leeve (dear) brother Osewold, 

Ther been ful goode wyves many oon, 

And ever a thousand goode agayne oon 


, 
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Thou knowest thou wel thyselfe, but if 
thou madde, 
Why art thou angry with my tale now? 


An housbond schal not be inquisityf 
Of Godde’s pryveté nor of his wyf.’” 


The poet, in his own person, im- 

proved the occasion by adding— 
“This proud Myllere 

He nolde his wordes for no man forbere, 
But told his cherlisch tale in his manere. 
Me athinketh that I schal reherce it heere, 
And therfor, every gentil wight I praye, 
For Godde’s love as deme not that I seye 
Of yvel entent, but for I moot reherse 
Here wordes alle, al be the better or werse, 
Or elles falsen some of my mateere; 
And therfor who so list it nat to here, 
Turne over the leef and chese another tale. 
For he schal finde ynowe both gret and 

smale 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentilesse, 
And eek moraleté and holynesse. 
Blameth nat me if that ye chese amys. 
The Miller is a cherl, ye know wel this, 
So was the Reeve and other many mo. 


Avyseth you, and put me out of blame, 
And men shuld nat make ernest of game.” 


Dryden admired the perfectrhythm 
of the line beginning, “Long as a 
mast.” It is nearly certain that every 
line found in the Canterbury Tales 

ed true rhythm as pronounced 
by the poet himself or his contem- 
porary men of letters. Of scholars 
that come new to the study of 
Chaucer, those who have a knowledge 
of German and French will have the 
least trouble. The terminations of 
verbs in en are familiar to the Ger- 
man ; the ¢e instead of ty will be 
welcome to the Frenchman, to whom 
charité is more dear than charity, 
humilité more tolerable than humil- 
uty. English as Chaucer was in heart 
the language of the Trouveres, to 
whose. licentious ditties he was so 
partial, could not be other than dear. 


THE MILLER. 


There is scarcely a doubt of 
Chaucer’s not having been able to 
finish the Canterbury Tales accord- 
ing to his original plan nor of some 
confusion having crept into the 
MSS. The second nun says of her- 


‘self that “she is an unworthy sone 


of Eve;” and in the shipman’s story 
- oe Se pape we, ae us 
whens ing of women. in he 
intended that his twenty-nine persons 
were to tell two tales going and two 
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tales returning. Yet he changed his 
twenty-nine to thirty-one, and has 
left only twenty-four tales altogether, 
two of them the “ Cook’s Tale” and 
the “Squire’s Tale,” being imperfect. 
Mr. Furnivall will not have the 
Gamelyn as Chaucer’s at any price. 

Some of Chaucer's “ representative 
men and women” have passed away, 
or in our times present features much 
more softened and refined. With 
his miller we desire very slight per- 
sonal acquaintance. Hislarge muscles 
and bones could be endured ; to his 
winning the race in the wrestling 
match there can be no objection, but 
his forcing a door off the hinges, or 
breaking it with a charge of his head, 
are not prepossessing traits. How a 
handsome young girl could have 
tolerated the addresses of a man of 
the appearance described below, we 
shall let the ladies explain. 


‘‘ His berd as any sowe or fox was reed 


(red), 
And therto brood (broad) as though it 


were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A werte, and thereon stood a tuft of 
heres 
Reede as the berstles of a souwes eeres. 


His mouth as wide was asa gret forneys, 
Wel cowde he stele corn and tollen thries. 


A ‘bagepipe cowde he blowe and sowne, 
And therwithal he brought us out of 
towne.” 


All the people under the lord of 
the manor were obliged to get their 
corn ground at his mill, so he would 
tollen thries (take triple toll) with 
little fear. Other traits of the white- 
coated satyr’s character made his 
neighbourhood very undesirable to 
families with marriageable daughters. 

To all his other peccadilloes he 
adds the love of strong — and 
scarcely has the knight concluded 
his tale, when he insists on his own 
being heard. Here is a sketch of 
his boisterous proceedings :— 

‘The Miller that for drunken was al pale, 

So that un nethe (with difficulty) upon 

his hors he sat, 

He would avayle (doff) nowther hood 

ne hat, 

Ne abide no man for his curteseye, 

But in Pilate’s voys he gan to crye, 

And swor by armes, and by blood, and 

bon 


es, 
‘TI can (tell) a noble tale for the noones 
(nonce, the moment), 
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With which I wol now requyte the 
knighte’s tale.’ 

Oure Hoost saw wel how dronke he was 
of ale, 

And seyde, ‘ Robeyn, abyde, my leve 
brother ; 

Som bettre man schal telle first another.’ 

‘I wol speke, or elles go my way.’ 

Our Host answered, ‘ Tel on 2 devel way 
(in the d—’s name). 

Thou art a fool, thy wit is overcome.’ 

‘Now herkeneth,’ quod this Myller, ‘al 

and some. 

But first I make a protestacioun, 

That I am dronke I know wel by my 
soun ; 

And therefore if that I mys-speke or 
seye, 

Wyte it (impute it to) the ale of South- 
werk, I you preye.’” 


The miller through drunkenness 
and imperiousness speaks in Pilate’s 
voys—t.e., in the ranting tones of 
Pilate’s papeneaienine in the mys- 
tery. He knows he cannot disguise 
his being under the dominion of 
drink, but is anxious to let Bailly the 
host or his ale bear the blame. 


THE REEVE. 


A striking contrast to the miller is 
the reeve or steward-bailiff, who like 
some agents since his days has wrung 
so much from the tenants and given 
so little to the landlord, that he has 
got money in his purse, and is master 
of houses and lands. He has held 
his post since his lord was twenty 
years of age, and now lends him 
money, forsooth. But Chaucer’s cha- 
racteristio touches leave nothing 
about him unexplained. . 
“The Reeve was a sklendre colerik man; 

His berd was schave as neigh as ever he 

can ; 

His heere was by his eres rounde i-schorn; 

His top was dokud lyk a preest biforn, 

Ful long wern his leggus and ful lene, 

Al like a staff there was no calf y-sene. 


His lordes scheep his nete (nowte, cattle) 
and his dayerie, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor (steer, 
young oxen), and his pultrie, 

Was wholly in this reeve’s governynge, 

And by his covenaunt gaf the recken- 
ynge. 


Ther nas (was not) ballif, ne herde, ne 
other hyne (hind), 

That they ne knewe his sleight and his 
covyne (cozening) ; 

They were adrad of him as of the deth, 

His wonyng (residence) was ful fair upon 
an hetb, 
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With grene trees i-schadewed was his 


Pp 
He cowde bettre than his lord purchase.” 


Some time before Chaucer's miller 
and reeve told their stories the ere- 
while serfs and vileins had acquired 
personal liberty. They laboured on 
their lord’s lands, and had fields of 
their own, for which they paid in 
kind or in labour. It was only with 
time that they obtained the privilege 
of selecting another lord to live under. 

he comparative comiort or misery 
endured by them during their vilein 
state, their transition state, and their 
free-peasant-farmer state, depended 
on the humanity or brutality of the 
lords of the manor, pretty much as 
at this day is experienced by the cor- 
—— class under humane or 
unfeeling 


dlords. 
THE KNIGHT AND SQUIRE. 

How striking the contrast pre- 
sented by the Soe miller and the 
crafty, careful reeve, to the noble- 
minded and courteous knight and 

uire. Enough has been said on 
chivalry and its professors in late 
volumes of the University. So we 
shall only present some characteristic 
lines :— 

“A knight ther was, and that a worthy 
man 

That from the tympe that he first bigan 

To riden out, he lovede chyvalrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredom 

curtesie. 


and 


At mortal batailles had he ben fiftene, 
And foughten for our feithe at Tramas- 
sene (Trebizond). 


And though that he was worthy, he was 


wys, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 
He never yit no vilonye ne sayde 
In al his lif unto no maner wight, 
He was a verray perfight gentil knight. 
But for to telle you of his aray,— 
His hors was good but he ne was nought 


Of fustyan he wered a gepoun (cassock), 
Al besmoterud with his haburgeoun, 

For he was late’comen from his viage, 
And wente for to doon his pilgrimage.” 


The 
carves 
estimable as his father. 
he dresses somewhat 


oung squire, his son, who 
for him at the table, will be as: 
Meanwhile 
foppishly, 
attends to his hair, supposes himseif 


sings, and 
at night by 


in love, indites son 
jests, and is kept aw: 
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the image of some real or imaginary 
goddess. 


“With him ther was his son, a yong 


squyer, 
A lovyer, and a lusty bacheler, 
With lockes crulle (curled) as they were 
laid in presse, 
Of twenty yeer he was of age I gesse. 
Of his stature he was of evene lengthe, 
And wonderfully delyver, and gret of 
strengthe ; 
And he had ben sometyme in chivachie 
In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardie ; 
And born him wel as in so litel space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady grace. 
Singynge he was, and floutynge al the 
day, 
He was as freshe as is the monethe of 
May. 
Short was his goune with sleeves long 
and wyde, 
_ Well cowde he sitte on hors, and faire 
ryde; 
He cowde songes wel make and indite, 
Justne (joust, qu.) and eek daunce, and 
wel purtray, and write. 
So hote he lovede that by nightertale 
He sleep no more than doth a nightin- 
gale 
Curteys he was lowly and serviceable. 


And cart byforn his fadur at the table.” 


In this description we find the 
same word, delyver (expert), applied 
to the young squire by Chaucer, 
which some four hundred odd years 
later Lvan Dhu applied to Waverley. 
Chivachie is not to be taken for 
chivalry ; it is synonymous with the 
French chevauchee, a tour on horse- 
back, an excursion. 

How buoyant, and fresh, and vivid 
are the descriptions of Chaucer when 
his subject gives himthecue. Readers 
who are not familiar with his phrase- 
ology will frequently find his ap- 
parently faulty rhythm perfect on 
sounding the final e. 

The squire’s yeoman in “ Coote and 
hoode of grene” is too familiar a per- 
sonage to Scott’s readers, and to those 
who live near the rooms where 
Foresters hold their balls, to require 
Chaucer’s picture to be transcribed. 


A CAUSE CELEBRB. 

The Franklin’s Tale affords a sub- 
ject of doubt as to the author's 
intention. He may have told it in 
accordance with the moral code of 
the Trouvéres, who endeavoured to 
make up for their transgression of 
Christian morality by scrupulous 
observance of poetic laws issued by 
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the Court of Love. He may have 
written, or adapted it to bring their 
high-flown notions into contempt. 
An ardent lover persecutes with his 
suit a virtuous lady in the absence 
of her husband. In order to be 
freed from this annoyance, she de- 
clares that she will be his when the 
Coast of Brittany shall be without a 
rock through its whole extent. He 
takes this condition in the spirit in 
which it was made—+.e., as a direct 
refusal, and prepares to die. But a 
friendly magician casts glamour on 
the eyes of the lover and the lady, 
and all their acquaintance. The 
coast appears as flat as a meadow, and 
the horrified wife reveals to her hus- 
band what she hasdone. He sees no 
escape open to her, and resigns him- 
self to her loss; but her honour is 
happily preserved by the poet’s con- 
trivance. Our own opinion is that 
Chaucer, as poet at least, approved 
the husband's decision. Obligations 
on high-flown grounds were binding 
in the days of chivalry. Even some 
gentlemen of our days, who would 
not scruple to keep a poor tradesman 
out of his hard-earned dues, live in 
misery till the claim of a ring or turf 
creditor is discharged. 


THE VIRGIN. 


A slight knowledge of Chaucer and 
the subjects in which he revelled, 
would lead to the supposition that 
the joys and sorrows of a virtuous 
housewife in the conscientious dis- 
charge of her household duties would 
have little attraction for him. The 
lady of ve exhibiting love and 
constancy to her true knight, the 
false lady Creseide, the heroic Gris- 
elda enduring so much beyond what 
duty insisted on—of all these he 
loved to sing. But his and Goéthe’s 
taste differed in the effect produced 
on each by the sight of a lady cuttin 
slices of bread, buttering them, aan 
distributing them to hungry children. 
He showed his appreciation of virtue 
and beauty in an unmarried lady as 
earnestly as would Sheridan Knowles 
himself, the favourite heroine of both 
being named Virginia. Doctor's 
Tale. 

“For right as sche (nature) can peynte a 
lili white 

And rody a rose right with such peynture, 

Sche peynted hath this noble creature. 
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And if that excellent was hir beaute, 
A thousand fold more vertuous was sche 


As wel in body as goost (spirit) chaste 


was sche, 

For which sche floured in virginite, 

With alle humilite and abstinence, 

With alle attemperaunce and pacience, 

With mesure eek of learning and array. 

Discret she was in answeryng alway, 

Thoug sche were wise as Pallas dar I 
sain, 

Her facound eek ful wommanly and 
plain ; 

Noon countrefeted termes hadde sche, 

To seme wys, but after hir degre 

Sche spak, and alle hir wordes more or 
1 


Souning in vertu and in gentilesse. 

Schamefast she was in maydene’s scham- 
fastness, 

Constant in hert, and ever in 

To drive hire out of idel slogardye.” 


THE PRIORESS. 


The prioress would have been pro- 
nounced very genteel a couple of 
generations since. Why do the 
makers of books of etiquette omit her 
portrait in their frontispieces? She 
is sketched and painted in the very 
daintiest outlines and hues by the 
poet. Everyone has read how “ hire 
grettesh ooth nas by Seint Loy,” and 
that “ Frensch sche spak ful faire and 
fetysly”— 

“ After the scole of Stratford at Bowe, 

For Frensch of Paris was to hir unknowe, 

At mete wel i-taught was sche with alle, 

She leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fyngres in hire sauce deepe. 

Wel cowde sche carie a morsel, and wel 

keepe 

That no drope fil upone hir brest. 


Hire overlippe wypud sche so clene, 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 

Of 

Sche was so charitable and so pitous, 

Sche wolde weepe if that sche saw a 
mous 


Caught in a trappe, if it were deed or 
bledde. 


Full semely hire wimple i-pynched was, 
Hire nose streight, hire eyen grey as 


g 
Hire mouth ful smal, and thereto soft and 


reed, 
But sikurly (surely) sche hadde a ‘fair 
forheed.” 


THE WIVES OF BATH AND THE TABARD. 
Of coarser clay and rougher mould 
was the “ Wif of Bathe,” whom the 
poet probably more delighted to paint 
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than a delicate abbess or virgin in- 
nocent of sin. He thinks it a pity 
she was deaf, but she made up for 
this defect by her abilities in other 
ways, and was evidently well to do. 


“ Her keverchefs weren ful fine of grounde, 
I durst swere they weyghede ten pounde, 
That on the Sonday were upon hire heed. 
Her hosen were of fyn scarlett reed, 

Full strete y-teyed and shoos ful moyste 
and newe, 

Bold was hir face, and faire, and reed of 
hewe. 

Sche was a worthy womman al hir lyfe ; 

is"? atte cherche dore hadde sche 
yie; 

And thries had sche ben at Jerusalem, 

She hadde passed many a straunge 
streem. 

Upon an amblere esely sche sat, 

Wympled ful wel, and on hire heed an 
hat 

As brood as is a bocler or a targe; 

A foot-mantel aboute hire huppes large, 

And an hire feet a pair of sporres scharpe ; 

In felawschipe wel cowde lawghe and 
carpe.” 


Burrowers in etymological strata 
find the original of husband in this 
extract, house-band. Still the old 
Teuton Bonde merely signified a tiller 
of the land, without reference to bind- 
ing or keeping together. The poet evi- 
dently could not think so badly of 
the “ Wif” asshe really was. He says 
she was a worthy woman al hire lif, 
though constrained to state the very 
liberal provision of husbands, which 
she had allowed herself, and to ac- 
knowledge that she was a shrew. 
Comparing her with the wife of mine 
host of the Tabard, Harry Bailly, 
another eminent shrew, it is not easy 
to ascertain their relative degrees of 
badness. The poor man is blessed 
for the moment in being permitted to 
accompany the pilgrims, and when 
thetale of Melibé, and of the benignité 
of Dame Prudence was ended he 
could not refrain from breaking out— 
“T had lever than a barel ale, 
That Gode leef my wyfe had herd this 
tale, 
For sche is no thing of such pacience 
As was this Melibeus wyf, Dame Pru- 
dence. 
(Here occurs an oath) waen I bete my 
knaves, : 
Sche bringeth me forth the grete clobbet 
staves, 
And crieth, ‘Slee the dogges everychon, 
And breke of hem bothe bak and bon.’ 
And if that eny neghebour of myne 
Wol nought to my wyf in chirche enclyne, 
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Or be so hardy to hir to trespace, 

Whan sche comth hom she rampeth in my 
face, 

And crieth, ‘False coward, wreke thy 
wyf, 

Or (Here another oath) I wil hav thy 
knyf, 

And thou shalt have my distaf, and go 
spynne.’ 

Fro day to night right thus sche wil by- 
gymne. 

Alas sche saith ‘ That ever I was i-schape 

To wedde a mylk sop or a coward ape.’ 


I am perilous with knyf in honde, 

Al be it that I dar not hir withstonde, 

For sche is big in armes by my faith,— 

That schal he fynde that hire mysdoth 
or saith.” 


Evidently the sensitive poet grudg- 
ed the miserly old carpenter his 
charming young wyf. The descrip- 
tion of the dress, though curious 
enough, is too long for our purpose ; 
suffice it to say that her jacket was 
barred with silk, a fillet of silk round 
her forehead secured her peplum ; a 

urse ornamented with brass and silk 

ung at her girdle; her collar was 
low, and fastened with a brooch as 
large as the boss of a shield. 


“ Fair was the yong wyf, and therwithal. 
As any wesil her body gent and smal. 
She was wel more blisful on to see 
Than is the new perjonette (pear) tree. 
Far brighter was the schynynge of hir 
hewe 

Than in the Tour (tower) the noble i- 
forged newe ; 

But of hir song, it was as lowde and 
yerne 

As eny swalwe (swallow) chiteryng on a 
berne. 

Therto sche cowde skeppe, and make 
game 

As eny kyde or calf folwyng his dame. 

Her mouthe was sweete as bragat is or 
meth, 

Or hoord of apples layd in hay or heth. 

Wynsyng (winsome) sche was asis a joly 
colt, 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 

A broch sche bar upon hir lowe coleer 

As brod as is the bos of a bocleer ; 

Hir schos were laced on hir legges heyghe 

Sche was a primerole, a pigges-neyghe.”’ 


A sucking pig, when nice and clean 
as they mostly are, is a tender and 
attractive ubject in the farmer’s eye. 
So let the tolerant reader pass the 
piggesneyghe without any ill-natured 
remark, e do not ask any indul- 

ence for the primerole (primrose). 
he bragat was a favourite drink of 
the epoch. 
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THE MRS. MARCETTS AND MRS. RUNDELLS OF 
THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

With regard to the women of the 

days of Chaucer and upwards of a 
century later, it cannot be said that 
in vagaries of fashion they were any 
wiser than their descendants, the 
contemporaries of the Empress Jose- 
phine, but many of them showed great 
powers of perseverance and aptitude 
for such science as was taught, and 
for the acquisition of languages. The 
curriculum gone through by the men 
was not extensive nor varied. So it 
is not wonderful if the acquisition of 
knowledge by the Mrs. Marcetts and 
Mrs. Somervilles of the time in rela- 
tion to that of their husbands’ and 
brothers’ was very creditable to them- 
selves. 
_~ The franklins and reeves and 
millers and peasant-farmers of 
Chaucer's age were far from making 
marriageable girls, goddesses to be 
worshipped at a distance, as was done 
by the knights and squires under 
whom they often tried war’s chances. 
In theory they were more masters 
in their households than the farmers 
and graziers under the Georgian Dy- 
nasty, but if we can judge from some 
satirical ballads and songs that have 
survived, many lords of households 
were as intensely henpecked as poor 
Harry Bailly of the Tabard. A few 
sentences borrowed from Mr. Browne 
will not be out of place while this 
subject is being treated. 

‘Tn days of violence, intrigue, and 
social uncertainty, women had often 
to act side by side with their 
husbands, or act for them in matters 
of defence, negotiation, and the like. 
These circumstances, I say, contri- 
buted to make women of position 
and culture the equals of their 
husbands, whatever the theory was. 

“Men of the lower grades were 
more frequently from home than they 
are now. Housekeeping was more 
of a craft and mystery than it is at 

resent. When we look at the aston- 
ishing cookery of our ancestors, when 
we note the intrepid manner in which 
they put or ordered to be put fifty 
different ingredients into a dish or a 
drink, we wonder where they found 
time to do it at all. Turn to an old 
receipt book and observe the easy in- 
difference with which you are told, if 
you want a tansy pudding or a basin 
of gruel, to take a score of the most 
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impossible things in the world. This 
is to be gathered when the moon is 
at the full, and that when the dew is 
on the grass. 

“The ladies must have always been 
getting up at daybreak, or watching 

or eclipses of the moon, or catching 

salamanders, or tying up marjoram, 
sassafras, borage, ormint. . .. . 
Consider their baking, their brew- 
ing, their pickling, their preserving, 
their &., &c., their midwifery and 
their leechcraft, and then think of all 
this as a mystery communicable 
by tradition, and otherwise among 
women, and constituting a world of 
its own in which women were the 
queens.” 

By laws introduced by the Danes, 
the keys of the store-room, of the 
linen chest, and of the cupboard, 
were left exclusively in the possession 
of the housewife. If the husband 
demurred, the law obliged him to re- 
sign them though against his will. 


HOUSEHOLD EBCONOMY AMONG THE LOWER 
CLASSES. 


In Chaucer’s time the husband did 
not always find domestic comfort at 
command. His house was frequently 
an asylum for visiters and wanderers, 
and he and his neighbours would re- 
sort to the tavern to enjoy sociality 
over the ale pot. The poor wives 
could not be for ever slaving. A 
lampoon of the time tells us how they 
repaid themselves for the switching 
they occasionally got from their hus- 
bands and other ill-natured treat- 
ment. One or two meet abroad, 
and the dialogue increases in interest, 
and more gossips join the group. 

“* Good gossipe myn, where have ye be? 

It is so long sith I yow see ;— 

Where is the best wyn tell you me ?” 

‘I know a drawght off mery-go-downe, 

The bestit is in all thys towne ; 

But yet I wold not for my gowne 

My husband it wyst.’” 


Eleanor, Joan, Marjorie, Margaret, 
Alice, and Cicely join the group. 
Each brings something good—goose, 
pig, pigeon pastry, “ore sum other 


thyng,” and they proceed by twos to 
the refreshment room, not in a body, 
which might excite some neighbourly 
scandal. 


“Go befoore by tweyn and tweyn, 
Wysly that ye be not seen, 
12 
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A strype ore ij (or two) God myght send 
me, 
If my husband might her (here) se me.’ 


“ «How look ye gossip at the bord’s end ?” 
* Not mery gossip, God it amend! 
Wold God I had done after your coun- 
sell, 
Fore my husband is so fell, 
He betyth me lyk the devill off hell, 
And the more I ery the less mercy.’ 


“* * Alys with a loud voice spak then, 
I wiss,’ she said, ‘lytyl good he can, 
That betyth or strykyth ony woman, 
And specially his wyf.’ 
“ Margaret mek said, ‘So mot I thryff, 
I know no man that is alyffe, 
That give me ij (two) strokes, but he 
Shall have fyffe.’” 

This beating of women and scourg- 
ing of female maiefactors is one of 
several time-honoured institutions 
which itis a comfort to find improved 
off the face of Christendom. 


CHAUCER'S GOOD WOMEN. 

Chaucer lived among courtly peo- 
ple, and was not free from courtly 
vices. He associated with gallants 
who when elated would raise their 
voices in praise of the things of the 
world, and the flesh, and incidentally 
of the devil, and would much rather 
yield obedience to the fantastic codes 
of Mars and Cupid than to Gospel 
law. In his hours of composition he 
gave way to the impulses of sense, 
and for the evil caused by his lasci- 
vious lays through all time he was to 
a certain point responsible. The do- 
mestic virtues would naturally not 
take ~ 4 much space in his tableaux, 
but still they were not altogether ne- 
glected, and when he resigned him- 
self to paint the household affections 
he executed his task with feeling. 
However corrupt a man may become 
under the sway of vice he cannot be 
thoroughly demoralized while he 
retains a love for children. That 
Chaucer was under this salutary in- 
fluence we may readily be convinced 
by this passage relative to the ban- 
shment of Constance :— 
‘© Her litel child lay wepynge in hir arm, 

And knelyng piteously to him sche sayde, 


* Pees (peace), letel sone, I wol do the 
noon harm.’ 

With that hir kerchef of (of") hir hed 
sche brayde, 

And over his litel eyghen (eyes) sche it 
layde, 

And in hir arm sche lullith it wel faste.” 
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She acquires some resignation by 


the remembrance of what the infant 


Saviour and his mother endured, and 
turning to her child, exclaims :— 


“*¢O litel child, allas! what is thi gilt, 

That never wroughtest synne as yet 
parde ? 

Why wil thyn harde fader han the(e) 
spilt ? 

O, mercy, deere constable !’ seyde sche, 

* And let my litel child here dwelle with 
the; 

And if thou darst not saven him for 
blame, 

So kys him oones in his fader’s name.’ 


“Therwith sche loked bak-ward to the 
lond, 
And sayde, ‘ Farwel, housbond rewthe- 
les,’ 
And up she rist, and walketh doun the 
stronde 
Toward the schip, hir folweth al the 


prees, 
And ever sche prayeth hir child to hold 
his pees.” 


Great as was the poet’s predilection 
for the sayings and doings of respect- 
able sinners, his sympathy for the 
ways and trials of poor virtuous folk 
was manifested in the “Noune Prestes 
Tale.” 

“ A-pore wydow somdel stope in age, 
Was whilon duellyng in a pore cottage. 
Syn thilke day that sche was last a wif 
In pacience ladde a ful symple lyf. 

For letel was hir catel and hir rent, 

For housbondry of such as God hir sent, 


Sche fond hirself and eke hir doughtres 
tuo. 


Thre large sowes had sche and no mo, 


Thre kyn, and eek a scheepe that highte 
Malle.” 


This exemplary woman’s accommo- 
dation and food was in correspond- 
ence. If “her bower and eke her 
hall” (bed-room and common room) 
were smoky, it was not her fault. 
Chimneys were a later institution. 
“Full sooty was hir bour and eek hir 

halle, 


In which sche ete full many a sclender 
meal.” 


It appears that she never needed 
“poynaunt saws” (sauce) nor fell ill 
through “repleccioun.” Gout put 


- no let in the way of her dancing if 


she took the whim, and “poplexie” 
never thought of “shenting” her 
head. This causes us little wonder 


when we take a glance at her f 
table. , ~— 
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“No wyn ne drank sche, nother whit ne 

reed ; 

Her bord was servyd most with whit and 
blak; 

Milk and broun bred in which sche fond 
ne lak, 

Saynd (saved) bacoun, and som tyme an 
ey (egg) or tweye.” 


Here is a glance at her household 
demesne. 


‘“‘ A yerd sche had enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes and a drye dich withoute.” 


Her sheep and kine probably had 
the run of the manor and the pigs 
might get some of the waste of the 
big house. The widow’s table was a 
broad board laid on trestles, and re- 
moved when the meal was over. The 
same arrangement was made at the 
manor house, which exceeded the 
widow’s by its solar or upper room. 
The common room of this manor 
marvellously resembled a comfortable 
Irish farmer's kitchen except thatthe 
smoke escaped through a hole pretty 
high in the wall, or if there was no 
solar, through a hole in the roof. 
Mr. Browne suspects that blankets 
and quilts were little used by people 
in the poor widow’s rank, their night 
covering being their ordinary clothes 
unloosed, and laid over them as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted. 

The lowliness of the poor widow’s 
condition did not exempt her from 
being preyed on. A thievish fox has 
got over the dry dyke and the stakes, 
and carried off the pride of the yard, 
brave chanticleer. The fire and ani- 
mation, and martial music of the 
chase, we would gladly essay in 
Queen Victoria’s English for such 
readers as find a difficulty in our ex- 
tracts. But neither in prose or poetr 
could any modern description matc 
the naive, concise, and picturesque 
original. Let us take for granted 
that the bees belonged to the poor 
woman, and that a spoonful of honey 
occasionally gave a relish to her brown 
bread. 


“The sely wydow and hir doughtres 
tuo 
Herden these hennys crie, and maken 
wo 
And out at dores starte they anoon, 
And sayen ‘ The fox toward the woode is 


goon, 
And bar upon his bak the cok away.’ 
They criden out, harrow and wayle 
away, 
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‘Ha, ha, the fox!’ and after him they 
ran, 
And eek with staves, many another 
man. 
Ran Colle our dogge, and Talbot, and 
Garlond, 
And Malkin, with a distaff in her hond. 
Ran cow and calf, and eek the verray 
hogges, 
So were they fered for berkyng of 
dogges, 
And showtyng of the men and wymmen 
eke, 
They ronne that they thought her herte 
breke. 
They yelleden as feendes doon in helle, 
The dokes (ducks) criden as men wold 
hem quelle. 
The gees for fere flewen over the trees, 
Out of the hyve came the swarm of 
bees. 
So hidous was the noyse a benedicite, 
Certes he, Jakke strawe ane (and?) his 
meyné (followers) 
Ne maden schoutes never 
schrille, 
Whan than they wolden eny Fleming 
kille, 
As thilke day was mad upon the fox. 
Of bras they broughten hornes and of 
box, 
Of horne and boon, in which they blew 
and powped, 
And therewithal they schryked and they 
howped, 
It semed as that heven shulde falle.” 
The word sely is the same as the 
German selig (blessed), which is 
joined to the names of departed rela- 
tions by their sorrowful survivors. 
Here it is used in the sense of “the 
poor dear widow.” It will be ob- 
served in our extracts that the spell- 
ing is by no means uniform. Chaucer 
had no standard, and his transcribers 
have aggravated the defect. Widow 
will be found widwe in some places, 
and wydow in others. Haro was an 
early Norman chief whose memory 
continued to be so venerated for his 
courage, goodness, and justice, that 
still (lately at least) his name is 
invoked in opening courts of justice 
in the Channel Islands, 


halfe so 


THE GOOD PARISH PRIEST, 

If our poet was a lewde man in 
more senses than one (Lewde, quasi 
laic), he had still the spirit of natural 
religion sufficiently strong on him to 
appreciate the value of a truly Chris- 
tian priest. Indeed his picture of the 
“Parson Adams” of the fourteenth 
century, has not since his time 
been excelled, and probably never 
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will. To the = clergyman his own 
rsonal comfort or worldly aggran- 
izement or consideration is as 
nothing. His mission is, as much as 
in him lies, to save souls for heaven. 
Everything that tends to that great 
end is studied and set at work. 
Everything that has no relation to it, 
is to be left on this side or that, un- 
meddled with. The more perverse 
and personally inimical the sinner is, 
the greater are his exertions to keep 
him out of the clutches of the 
enemy. 


“A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a pore persoun of a toun; 

But rich he was of holy thought and 
werk, 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Criste’s gospel truly wolde preche ; 

His parischens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was and wonder(ful) dili- 
gent, 

And in adversité full pacient. 

And such he was i-proved ofte sithes, 

Full loth were him to curse for his 
tythes ; 

But rather wold he given out of dowte 

Unto his pore parischens aboute 

Of his offryne and eek of his sub- 
staunce, 

He cowde in litel thing han suffisance. 


Wya was his parisch and houses far 
asondur, 

But he ne lafte not for reyn ne thon- 
dur, 

In sicknesse ne in meschief, to visite 

The ferrest in his parische moche and 
lite 

Uppon his feete, and in his hond a staf, 

This noble ensample unto his scheepe he 


gal, 

Thatferste he wroughte and after that he 
taughte. 

Out of the Gospel he tho (the?) wordes 
caughte, 

And this figure he addid yit therto, 

That if golde ruste what schulde yren 
doo? 

For if a prest be foul on whom we 
truste, 

No wondur is a lewid man to ruste. 


He sette not his benefice to huyre, 

Ne left his scheep encombred in the 
myre, 

And ran to Londone, unto Seynte Poule’s, 

To seeken him a chaunterie for soules, 

Or with a brethurhede be withholde, 

But dwelt at hoom and kepte wel his 
folde, 

So that the wolfe ne made it not mys- 
carye,— 

He was a shepperde and no mercenarie. 

And though he holy were and vertuous, 

He was to senful man nought dispitous, 
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Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne, 

But in his teching discret and benigne, 

To draw folk to heven by fairnesse, 

By good ensample was his busynesse. 

But it were (if there were) eny per- 
sone obstinat, 

What so he were of high or low estat, 

Hem wold he snybbe scharply for the 
nonés, 

A bettre preest I trowe ther nowher non 
is. 

He waytud after no pompe ne rever- 
ence, 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience, 

But Cristes lore and his apostles twelve 

He taught, and ferst he folwed it him- 
selve.” 


The word digne occurring above 
has probably its root in the Greek 
deinos (heavy, severe) rather than the 
Latin dignus, 


THE POET'S LATE REPENTANCE. 


If anything could make amends for 
the mischief caused by portions of 
Chaucer's verses, it would be his un- 
masking of such petty tyrants and 
Villains as the Sompnour—a com- 
pound of the beadle and the informer. 
“*¢ Brodir,’ quod he, ‘her wonyth (here lives) 

an old rebekké, 

That had almost as lief to leese (lose) her 
necké 

As for to give a penny of hir good ; 

I wol han (will have) twelf pens (pence) 
though that sche go wood (mad), 

Or I wol somone hir to oure office.’” 


If the begging brother was just as 
intent on the backsheesh as the somp- 
nour, he set about the acquisttion of 
it in a less objectionable mode and 
the poor had their share of it. 

‘He was the best beggere of his hous; 

For thogh a widwe (widow) hadde noght a 
sho 

So plesant was his ‘In Principio,” 

Yet wolde he have a ferthing er he wente; 

His purchaas was wel bettre than his rente.”” 


Like other sons of song of the 
middle ages, Boccaccio in chief, our 
poet towards the close of life felt bit- 
ter remorse for having composed so 
many lays inciting to sin. At the 
end of the Parson’s tale, which is in 
prose, occurs this attempt at repara- 
tion :-— 

“God have mercy on me, and for- 
geve me my giltes, and nameliche 
——. my translaciouns, and of 
endityng in worldly vanitees which I 
revoke in my retracciouns, as is the 
book of ‘Troyles’ (Troilus and Cres- 
sida), the book_also of ‘Fame, the 
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book of ‘Twenty-five Ladies,’ the 
book of the ‘ Duchesse,’ the book of 
‘Saint Valentine’s Day,’ and of the 
‘Parlement of Briddes,’ the ‘ Tales 
of Caunterbury,’ alle thilke that son- 
nen into sinne, the book of the ‘Leo,’ 
and mahy other bokes if thay were in 
my mind or remembraunce, and many 
asong, and many aleccherouslay of the 
whiche, Crist of his grete mercy for- 
give me the synnes. But of thetransla- 
cioun of ‘ Boce de Consolacioun’ (Boe- 
thius de Consolatione Philosophie), 
and other bokes of consolacioun, 
and of legend of ‘ Lyves of Seints,’ 
and ‘Omelies, and ‘ Moralitees,’ 
and ‘ Devocioun,’ that thanke I our 
Lord Jhesu Crist, and his moder, and 
all the seintes in heven, bisekyng him 
that they fro hennysforth unto my 
lyves end, send me grace to biwayle 
my gultes, and to studien to the sal- 
vacioun of my soule, and graunt me 
grace and space of verray repentaunce, 
penitence, confessioun, and satisfac- 
cioun in this present lif, thurgh the 
benigne grace of him that is King of 
ae and prest of alle prestis, that 
bought us with the precious blood of 
his herte, so that I moote be oon of 
hem at the day of doom, that schal be 
saved. Quit cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto vwis et regnas in secula secu- 
lorum. Amen.” 

We have followed Mr. Browne as 
far as the limits of our article would 
allow, but can no more than allude 
to the many phases of English life to 
which passages in his favourite poet 
serve as so many finger posts. We 
are far from agreeing with some of 
his theories, but Sere give him 
credit for the lights which he has con- 
centered on the many pictures which 
he has brought together of the modes 
of social, artistic, political, and reli- 
gious life, which prevailed in the land 
of Chaucer during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and under the reign of the third 
Edward, who, while inflicting woes 
innumerable on France, did not allow 
himself time to consult the well-being 
of his own subjects. Many whose 
scruples will not allow them to 
study Chaucer’s works endlong, will 
find much pleasure and indeed im- 
oe, in the many beautiful and 
armless passages occurring in Mr. 
Browne’s work, and the illustrations 
afforded by the descriptions given of 
contemporary customs, a 
manner of living, state of religion an 
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knowledge, &c., which were to be 
witnessed in England during the lat- 
ter half of the poet’s life. Several 
wood-cuts representing characteristic 
and naive designs by artists of the 
era, add value to the able and inter- 
esting work. 


DOINGS OF THE CHAUCER SOCIETY. 

The Chaucer Society through the 
agency of the zealous and indefati- 
gable Mr. F. J. Furnivall, are printing 
the Canterbury Tales in a hexapla 
fashion, the texts being obtained from 
the six undermentioned sources :—1, 
a MS. in Lord Leconfield’s library at 
Petworth ; 2, a MS. in the Ellesmere 
collection ; 3, a MS. in the celebrated 
Hengwrt library (more than once 
mentioned in our Celtic articles), now 
in the custody of Wm. W. E. Wynne, 
esq., of Peniarth ; 4, the copy in the 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Mu- 
seum, marked 851; 5, a faulty MS. in 
the Cambridge library, Gg. 4, 27 ; and 
6, a MS. from the Corpus Christi 
library at Oxford. 

Mr. Furnivall pronounces the 7334, 
leian MS. in the British Museum, Har- 
the best. He would have selected it 
for this edition, but for its having 
been already edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright for the Percy Society, and 
then stereotyped for a half-crown 
double column reprint. 

The MS. in the possession of the 
Earl of Ellesmere is considered the 
least imperfect of all. It was for- 
merly in the library of the Duke of 
Bridgewater. It was written in the 
fifteenth century, and was subse- 
quently enriched with coloured illus- 
trations, one being the portrait of 
Chaucer himself. 

Our earnest editor considers the 
Hengwrt MS. the second in estima- 
tion, “though badly treated at one 
time of its life, kept in a damp place, 
and so stained! gnawed at the cor- 
ners of its edges by rats, who have 
in a few pages eaten into the words.” 

The variations in the six MSS. 
selected to be printed from, are few 
and unimportant, and to the ordinary 
class of readers the labours to which 
the present workers in the Chaucer- 
ian mine have subjected themselves, 
appear very unnecessary and unpro- 
fitable. “‘ Why,” they say, or would 
say, if they were interested enough in 
the matter to speak out, “should any 
thing more be necessary than to print 
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from the Ellesmere text, giving place 
to the various readings in the side 
and bottom margins?” Our editor 
having some —e on this point, 
was much comforted by a letter re- 
ceived from the Rev. John Earle, 
editor of the Oxford Press edition of 
Chaucer’s work. 


“MY DEAR FURNIVALL. 

“T do not at all agree with you 
that the value of your labours is 
*minished by the small amount of 
variation you have as yet discovered 
in the Chaucer texts. Indeed it 
seems to me to tell rather in the 
other direction. It comes to this ;—we 
are in possession of the real and pal- 
pable words of Chaucer, and there is 
no room to doubt it, at least as con- 
cerns his most famous and popular 
poems,—that is, if the same range of 


. Variation holds throughout the Can- 


terbury tales. . . . It would of course 
have been more fruitful in curiosities 
of the English language if a great and 
complicated system of varieties had 
been discovered ; but on the other 
hand, a small number of variations, 
and those all within a limited and 
definite range, has the result of assur- 
ing us that we look upon the verit- 
able text of Chaucer with hardly a 
film of interposed modification. 

“The Lansdowne MS. is indeed full 
of varieties, and those of a strongly 
marked character, . . . but they 
seem to me to be provincial work.” 

All this line of literature under- 
taken by Mr. Furnivall and his asso- 
ciates is “genuine work for an In- 
dian,” as the creoles of South America 
used to say a hundred years ago, en- 
deavouring to ascertain whether cer- 
tain adjuncts to letters belong to the 
character in reality, or are vagaries 
of the pen, or whether some of these 
most uncertain marks indicate final 
es. These are mere samples of the 


difficulties. On the whole the labour 
of writing out the six MSS. and cor- 
recting the proofs is less distracting 
than copying one MS. (the Elles- 
mere), and marking in the margin 
the different readings. One specimen 
will suffice for the variatious : 

“It is right fair for to be clept (called) 
madame.”—Harleian MS. 

“Tt is ful fair to been ycleped ma dame. ” 
—Ellesmere and Hengwrth MSS. 

“It is ful fair to be cleped ma dame.”— 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi, Petworth, and 
Lansdowne MSS. 

There does not exist a man of 
letters whose soul is more in his work 
than Mr. Furnivall’s. His own 
literary reputation is as nothin 
placed beside it. Giving to the | 
the unedited treasures of Old English 
lore seems the darling object of all 
his aspirations. Without labouring 
for that end existence would seem an 
undesirable gift. Personal repute 
never seems to enter into his calcula- 
tions. He is, apparently, as well 
pleased when some precious old 
thing is brought to upper air by an 
associate as when he himself is in at 
the find. He never hesitates a mo- 
ment to acknowledge a past error or 
mistake. Let everything concerning 
an old question of letters be made 
manifest—he is blessed even though 
he may have mistaken the way, while 
it is being investigated. He is, in 
fact, the right man in the right place. 

We envy him not his office. The 
annoyance to a man of a clean heart 
and imagination to wade through the 
prurient, and coarse, and filthy mat- 
ter to be found in our early writers 
must be very great. But to Mr. Fur- 
nivall and most of his coadjutors, 
whose anxieties are centered on far 
different objects, these matters have 
no more attraction than the coprolytes 
of one of Dr. Darwin’s four-footed 
ancestors. Felix et faustum sit opus ! 
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WYVERN MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


AN ABDUCTION. 


So far as a man not very resolute 
can be said to have made up his mind 
to anything, Charles Fairfield had 
quite made up his, driven thus fairly 
into a corner, to fight his battle now, 
and decisively. He would hold no 
terms and offer no compromise. Let 
her do her worst. She had found out 
his secret. Oh! brother Harry, had 
you played him false? And she had 
— your opinion against him. 

iad you been inflaming this insane 
enemy with an impracticable confi- 
dence ? 

Well, no matter, now ; all the bet- 
There was already an 
end of concealment between that 
enemy and himself, and soon would 
be of suspense. 

“ God help me ! at the eve of what 
an abyss I stand. That wretched 
woman, poor as she is, and nearly 
mad, in a place like London she’ll be 
certain to find lawyers only too glad 
to take up her case, and force me to 
a trial—first, a trial to prove a mar- 
riage and make costs of me, and then, 
Heaven knows what more ; and the 
publicity, and the miserable uncer- 
tainty ; and Alice, poor little Alice. 
Merciful Heaven ! what had she done 
to merit this long agony and possible 
ruin ?” 

He peeped into the dining-room as 
he passed, but all was there as he had 
left it. Alice had not been in it. So 
at the kitchen door he knocked. 

“Who’sthere? Is anyone there $” 

Encouraged by his voice old Dulci- 
bella answered from within. The 
door was opened, and he entered. 

A few moments’ silence, except 
for Alice’s murmured and sobbing 
welcome, a trembling, close embrace, 
and he said, with a gentle look, in a 
faint tone— 

“ Alice, darling, I have no good 
news to tell. ee has gone 
wrong with me, and we must leave 
this. Let old Dulcibella go up and 
get such things as are necessary to 
take with you ; but, Dulcibella, mind 

ou tell nobody your mistress is leav- 
ing this. And, Alice, you'll come 
with me. We'll go where they can 


neither follow nor trace us ; and let 
fate do its worst. We may be happier 
yet in our exile than ever we were at 
home. And when they have banished 
me they have done their worst.” 

His tenderness for Alice, frozen for 
a time, had returned. As she clung 
to him, her large, soft gray eyes look- 
ing up in his face so piteously moved 
him. He had intended a different 
sort of speech—colder, dryer—and 
under the spell of that look had come 
this sudden gush of a better feeling— 
the fond clasp of his arm, and the hur- 
ried kiss he pressed upon her cheek. 

“T said, Alice, happier, happier, 
darling, a thousandfold. For the 
present I speak in riddles. You have 
seen how miserable I am. I'll tell 
you everything by-and-by. A con- 
spiracy, I do believe, an unnatural 
conspiracy, that has worn out my 
miserable brain and spirits, and har- 
assed me almost to death. I'll tell 
you all time enough, and you'll say it 
is a miracle I have borne it as I do. 
Don’t look so frightened, you poor 
little thing. We are perfectly safe ; 
I’m in no real danger, but harassed 
incessantly—only harassed, and that, 
thank God, shall end.” 

He kissed her again very tenderly, 
and again ; and he said— 

“You and Dulcibella shall go on. 
Clinton will drive you to Hatherton, 
and there you'll get horses and post 
on to Cranswell, and I will overtake 

ou there. I must go now and give 
fies his directions, and I may as well 
leave you this note. I wrote it yester- 
day. You must have some money— 
there is some in it, and the names of 
the places, and we'll be there to-night. 
And. what is it, darling? You look 
as if you wished to ask me some- 
thing.” 

“TI was going to ask—but I 
thought perhaps I ought not until 
you can tell me everything—but you 
spoke of a conspiracy, and I was 
going to ask whether that dreadful 
woman who got into my room has 
anything to do with it.” 

“ Nonsense, child, that is a miserable 
mad woman ;” he laughed dismally. 
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“Just wait a little, and you shall 
know all I know myself.” 

“She’s not to stay here, I mean, of 
course, if anything should prevent our 
leaving this to-day.” 

“Why should you fancy that?” 
he asked, a little enigmatically. 

“Mrs. Tarnley said she was going 
to the madhouse.” 

* We'll see time enough, you shall 
see her no — he said, and away 
he went, and she saw him pass b 
the window and out of the yard. 
And now she had leisure to think how 
ill he was looking, or rather to re- 
member how it had struck her when 
hehad appearedat thedoor. Yes, in- 
deed, worn out and harassed to death. 
Thank God, he was now to esca 
Se seaky, ak to — the 
repose which it was only too obvious 
he needed. 

Dulcibella returned with such things 
as she thought indispensable, and she 
and her mistress were soon in more 

discussion than they had 
engeged in since the scenes of the 


past night. 

Charles Fairfield had tomake a call 
at farmer Chubb’s to persuade him 
to lend his horse, about which he 
made a difficulty. It was not far up 
the glen towards Church Carwell, 
~ when he came back — found the 

again in a new confusion. 

When Charles Fairfield, ascending 
the and narrow road which 
under trees darkly mounts from 
the Glen of Carwell to the plateau 
under the a of the om e 
had reached that sylvan platform, he 
saw there, looking in the direction of 
Cress] mmon, in that dim, reli- 

ious light, Tom Clinton, in his 
fostian jacket, scratching his head 
and looking, it seemed, with interest 
after some receding object. A little 
behind him, similarly engrossed, stood 
old Mildred Tarnley, with her hand 
above her e though there was 
little need o —_ shade = on 
solemn grove, and again, a little 
her ogee broad-shouldered 
Lily Dogger, standing close to the 
threshold of the yard door. 

Tom Clinton was first to turn 
about, and sauntering slowly toward 
the house, he spoke something to Mrs. 
Tarnley, who, waiting till he reached 
her, turned about in the same direc- 
tion, and talking gravely, and looking 
over their shoulders, as people some- 
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times do in the direction in which a 
runaway horse has disappeared, they 
came to a standstill at the door, 
under the great ash tree, whose 
columnar stem is mantled with 
thick ivy, and there again looking 
back, the little girl leaning and listen- 
ing, unheeded, against the door-post, 
the group remained in conference. 

Had Charles Fairfield been in his 
usual state of mind his curiosity 
would have been piqued by an ap- 
pearance of activity so unusual in his 
drowsy household. As it was, he 
cared not, but approached, looking 
down upon the road with his hands 
in his pockets listlessly. 

Mrs. Tarnley whispered something 
to Tom and jogged him in the ribs, 
looking all the time at the approach- 
mgcees of Charles Fairfield. 

he master of the Grange ap- 
proached, looked up, and saw Tom 
standing near, with the air of one who 
has something to say. Mrs. Tarnley 
had drawn back, a little doubtful 
possibly, of the effect of his nerves. 

“Well, Tom Chubs will lend the 
horse,” said Charles. “We'll go 
round to the stable, ’ve a word to 
say.” 

Tom touched his hat, still lookin 
in his face with an inquiring an 
ominous expression. 

“Do you want to say anything par- 
ticular, Tom ?” asked his master, with 
a sudden foreboding of some new ill. 

“ Nothing, sir, but Squire Rodney 
s bY ae ascome over from Wyke 
ord.” 

“ He’shere—is he ?’”’ asked Charles, 
paler on a sudden. 

“ He’s gone, sir, please.” 

“Gone, is he? Well, well, there s 
not much in that.” 

“Twas only, sir, that he brought 
two men wi’ him.” 

“Do you mean !—you don’t mean 
—what men did he bring ?” 

“Well, they was constable folk, I 
believe, they must a’ bin, for they 
made an arrest.” 

“ A what, do you mean ?”’ 

“ He made out a writin’, and he ’ad 
me in, and questioned me, but I’d 
nout to tell, sir, and he asked where 
you was, and I told him, as you 
ordered I was to say, you was gone, 
and he took the mistress’s her story. 
and made her make oath on’t, and 
the same wi’ the others—Mrs. Tarn- 
ley, and the little girl, and the blind 
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woman, she be took up for murder, 
or I don’t know for what, only he 
said he could not take no bail for her, 
so they made her sure, and has took 
her off, I do suppose, to Wykeford 
pris’n.” 

“ Of course, that’s right, I suppose, 
all right, eh ?” Charles lookedas if he 
was going to drop to the earth, so 
leaden was his hue, and so meaning- 
less the stare with which he looked 
in Tom’s face. 

“ But—but—who sent for him? I 
didn’t. D—— you, who sent for 
him? ’Twasn’t [. And—and who’s 
master here? Who the devil sent for 
that meddling rascal from Wyke- 
ford ?” 

Charles’s voice had risen to a roar 
as he shook Tom furiously by the 
collar. ; 

Springing back a bit, Tom answer- 
ed, with his hand grasping his collar 
— the squire ‘had just clutched 

im. 

“IT don’t know, I didn’t, and I 
don’t believe no one did. It’s a 
smart run from here across the com- 
mon. I don’t believe no one sent 
from the Grange—I’m sure no one 
went from this—not a bit, not a toe, 
not a soul, I’m sure and certain.” 

“ What’s this, what’s this, what the 
devil’s all this, Tom ?” said the squire, 
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stamping, and shaking his fist in the 
air, like a man distracted. 

“ Why did you let her goa—why did 
ou let them take her—d—— you ? 
’ve a mind to pitch you over that 

cliff and smash you.” 

“Well, sir,” said Tom, making 
another step or two back, and him- 
self pale and stern now, with his 
open hand raised, partly in depreca- 
tion, “ where’s the good o’ blamin 
me? what could I do wi’ the law 
again me, and how could I tell what 
you'd think, and ’twarn’t no one from 
this sent for him, not one, but news 
travels a-pace, and who’s he can stop 
it —not me, nor yow,”’ said Tom, 
sturdily, “and he just come. over of 
his own head, and nabbed her.” 

“My God! It’s done. I thought 
you would not have allowed me to be 
trampled on, and the place insulted ; 
I took ye for a man, Tom. Where’s 
my horse—by heaven, I'll have him. 
Til make it a day’s work he’ll remem- 
ber. That d—— Rodney, coming 
down to my house with his catch- 
poles, to pay off old scores, and insult 


me. 

With his fist clenched and raised, 
Charles Fairfield ran furiously round 
to the stable yard, followed cautiously 
by Tom Clinton. 


CHAPTER XL. 


PURSUIT, 


Havine her own misgivings as to 
the temper in which her master 
would take this coup of the arrest, 
Mildred Tarnley prudently kept her 
own counsel, and retreated nearly to 
the kitchen door, while the eclair- 
cissement took place outside. Pop- 
ping in and out to see what would 
come of it, old Mildred affected to be 
busy about her ee andtubs. After 
a time, in came Tom, looking sulky 
and hot. 

“Ts he comin’ this way?” asked 
Mildred. 

“ Not him,” answered Tom. 

* Where is he ?” 

“°Twixt this and Wykeford,” he 
answered, “across the common he’s 
ridin’.” 

“To Wykeford, hey ?” 

“To Wykeford,every foot, if he don’t 

run him downon the way ; and when 


they meet—him and Squire Rodney 
— twill be hot and shrewd work be- 
tween them, [ tell ye. I'd a’ rid wi’ 
him myself if there was a beast to 
carry me, for three agin one is too 
long odds.” 

“Ye don’t mean to tell me!” ex- 
claimed Mildred, planting her mo 
pues on the ground, an 
eaning immovably on this sceptre. 

“Tell ye what ¢” 

“There’s goin’ to be rough work 
like that on the head o’t ?” 

“Hot blood, ma’am. Ye know 
the Fairfields. ie folk doesn’t 
stand long jawin’. It’s like when 
the blood’s up the hand’s up too.” 

“ And what's he to fight for—not 
that blind beldame, sure ?” 

“T want my mug o’ beer,” said 
Tom, turning the conversation. 

“Yes, sure,” she said, “yes, ye 
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shall have it. But what for should 
master Charles go to wry words wi’ 
Squire Rodney, and what for should 
there be blows and blood spillin’ 
between ’em? Nonsense !” 

“Tcan’thelp’em. I'd lend master 
a hand if I could. Squire Rodney’s 
no fool neither—’twill e’en be fight 
dog, fight bear—and there’s two stout 
lads wi’ him will make short work o’t.” 

“Ye don’t think he’s like to be 
hurt, do ye ?” 

“ Well, ye know, they say fightin’ 
dogs comes haltin’ home. He’s as 
strong as two, that’s all, and has a 
good nag under him. Now gi’e me 
my beer.” 

“-Twon’t be nothin’, Tom, don’t 
ye think, Tom? It won’t come to 
nothin’ ?” 

“ Tf he comes up wi’ them ’twill be 
an up-and-down fight, I take it. 
’*T was an unlucky maggot bit him.” 

“ Bit who ?” 

“What but the Divil brought 
Squire Rodney over here ?” 

““Whoknows?” answered the dame, 
fumbling in her pocket for the key 
of the beer-cellar—‘I’m goin’ to 
fetch —_ beer, Tom.” 

And away she went, and in a 
minute returned with his draught of 


er. 

“ And I think,” she said, setting it 
down before him, “’twas well done, 
taking that beast to herright place, do 
it who might. She’s just a bedlam 
Bess—clean out o’ her wits wi’ 
wickedness—mad wi’ drink and them 
fits she has. We knows here what 
she is, and bloody work she’d a made 
last night wi’ that poor young lady, 
that’ll never be the same again—the 
old limb—and master himself, though 
he’s angered a bit because Justice 
Rodney did not ask his leave to 
catch a murderer, if ye please, down 
here at the Grange !” 

“There’s more in it, mayhap, than 
just that,” said Tom, blowing the 
froth off his beer. 

“To come down here without with 
your leave or by — leave, to squat 
in the Grange here like a gipsey 
would on Cressley Common, as tho’ 
she was lady of all—to hurt who she 


leased, and live as she liked. More - 


in’t than that, ye say, what more ?” 

“Hoot, how should I know? 
Mayhap she think’s she’s as good a 
right as another to a bit and a wel- 
come down here.” 
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“She was here before—years 
enough gone now, and long enough 
she stayed, and cost a pretty penny, 
too, I warrant you. Them was more 
tired of her than me—guest ever, 
welcome never, they say. She was a 
play-actor, or something, long ago— 
a great idle huzzy, never would earn 
ap honest penny, nor do nothing use- 
ful, all her days.” 

“Ay, Joan reels ill and winds 
worse, and de’il a stomach she has 
to spin—that’ll be the way wi’ her, 
I swear—ha, ha, ha. She'll not be 
growin’ richer, I warrant—left in 
the mud and found in the mire—they 
folk knows nout o’ thrift, and small 
luck and less good about ’em.” 

“Tf ye heard her talk, Tom, ye’d 
soon know what sort she is, always 
cravin’—she would not leave a body 
a shillin’ if she could help it.” 

“Ay, I warrant, women, priests, 
and poultry have never enough,” said 
Tom. “I know nout about her, nor 
whoshe’s a-lookin’ after here, butshe’s 
safeenough now I takeit; and bloody 
folks, they say, digs their own graves. 
But as I said, I knows nout about 
her, and I say nout, and he that 
judges as he runs may owertake 
repentance.” 

“Tis easy judgin’ here, I’m think- 
in’. Killin’ and murder’s near akin, 
and when Mr. Charles cools a bit, 
he'll thank Squire Rodney for riddin’ 
his house of that blind serpent. ’Tis 
somethin’ to be so near losing his 
wife. So sure as your hand’s on 
that mug it would a’ bin done while 
the cat’s lickin’ her ear if he had not 
bounced in on the minute, and once 
dead, dead as Adam.” 

“Who loseth his wifeand sixpence 
hath lost a tester, they do say,” an- 
swered Tom with a laugh. 

“None but a born beast would say 
so!” said Mildred Tarnley, with a 
swarthy flush, and striking her hand 
sternly on the table. 

“ Well, ’tis only a sayin’, ye know, 
and no new one neither,” said Tom, 
wiping his mouth with his sleeve, 
and standingup. “But the mistress is 
a pretty lady, and a kind—and gentle- 
born as all may see, and I’d give or 
take a shrewd blow or two, or harm 
should happen her.” 

“ Ye'd = no man else, Tom, and 


I don’t doubt ye. Little thought I last 
night what was in her head, the sly 
villain, when I left her back again in 
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her bed, and the cross door shut and 
locked. Lord a’ mercy on us! Tothink 
how the fiend works wi’ his own— 
smooth and sly sometimes, as if but- 
ter would not melt in her mouth.” 

“Tis an old sayin’— 

‘* When the cat winketh, 

Little wots mouse what the cat thinketh.” 
said Tom, with a grin and a wag of 
his head. 

“* She was neither sleek, nor soft, nor 
sly for that matter, when I saw her. 
I thought she’d a’ had her claws in 
my chops ; such a catamaran I never 
did see.” 
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“ And*how’s the young lady ?” 
asked Tom, clapping his greasy hat on 
his head. 

“Hey! dear! I’m glad ye asked,” 
exclaimed the old woman—“ easier 
she'll be, no doubt, now that devil's 
gone. But, dearie me! all’s ina jumble 
till Master Charles comes back, for 
she’ll not know, poor thing, what 
she’s to do till he talks wi’ her--now 
all’s changed.” 

And Mildred trotted off to see for 
herself, and to hear what the young 
lady might have to say. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


DAY—TWILIGHT—DARKNESS. 


In their homely sitting-room, with 
old Dulcibella in friendly attendance, 
Mildred Tarnley found Alice. It is 
not always that a dreadful impression 
makes itself immediately manifest. 
Nature rallies all her forces at first 
to meet the danger. A certain ex- 
citement of resistance sustains the 
system through a crisis of horror, and 
often for a long time after; and it is 
not until this extraordinary muster 
of the vital forces begins to dissolve 
and subside that the shattered con- 
dition of the normal powers begins 
to declare itself. 

The scene which had just occurred 
was a dreadful ordeal for Alice. To 
recount, and with effort and minute- 
ness, to gather into order the terrific 
incidents of the night preceding, 
relate them bit by bit to the magis- 
trate as he wrote them down, make 
oath to their truth as the basis of a 
public prosecution, and most dreadful 
—the having to see and identify the 
spectre who had murderously assailed 
her on the night before. 

Every step affrighted her, the 
shadow of a moving branch upon 
the wall chilled her with terror ; the 
voices of people who spoke seemed to 
pierce the naked nerve of her ear, 
and to sing through her head ; even 
for a moment faces, kind and familiar, 
seemed to flicker or darken with dire- 
ful meanings alien from their natures. 

In this nervous condition old Mil- 
dred found her. 

“T come, ma'am, to know what 
you'd wish to be done,” said she, 
standing at the door with her usual 
grim little courtesy. 


“T don’t quite understand—done 
about what?’ inquired she. 

“T mean, ma’am, Tom said you 
asked him to he ready to drive you 
from here ; but as master ha’n’t come 
back, and things is changed a bit 
here, I thought ye might wish to 
make a change, mayhap.” 

“Oh, oh! thank you, Mrs. Tarn- 
ley ; I forgot, I’ve been so frightened. 
Oh, Mrs. Tarnley, I wish I could 
cry—I’d be so much better, I’m sure, 
if I could cry—I feel my throat so 
odd and my head so confused—it 
seems so many days. If I could think 
of anything to make me cry.” 

Mildred looked at her from the 
corners of her eyes darkly, as if with 
a hard heart, but I think she pitied 


er. 

“That blind woman’s gone, the 
beast—I’m glad she’s away; and 
you'll be the better o’ that, ma’am, 
I’m thinkin’. I was afeared o’ her 
a’most myself ever since last night ; 
and Master Charles is gone, too, but 
he'll be back soon.” 

“He'll come to-day ?” she asked 
in consternation. 

“To-day, of course, ma’am—in an 
hour or less, I do suppose ; and it 
would not be well done, I’m thinkin’, 
ma’am, for you to leave the Grange, 
till you see’ him again, for its like 
enough he’ll a’ changed his plans.” 

“JT was thinking so myself. I'd 
rather wait here to see him—he had 
so much to distract him that he may 
easily think differently by this time. 
I’m glad, Mrs. Tarnley, you think so, 
for now I feel confident I may wait 
for his return—I think I ought to 
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wait—and thank you, Mrs. Tarnley, 
for advising me in the midst of my 
distractions.” 

“T just speak my mind, ma’am, 
and counsel’s no command, as they 
say; and I never liked meddlers ; 
and don’t love to burn my fingers in 
other people’s brewes ; so ye’ll please 
to mind, ma’am, ’tis for your own ear 
I speak, and your own wit will 
judge ; and I wouldn’t have Master 
Charles looking askew, nor like to be 
shent by him for what’s kindly meant 
to you—not that I owe much kind- 
ness nowhere, for since I could scour 
a platter I ever gave work for wage. 
So yell please not tell Master 
Charles I counselled ye aught in the 
matter.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Tarnley, just as 
you wish.” 

“ Would you please wish anything 
to eat, ma'am?” inquired Mildred, 
relapsing into her dry official manner. 

“Nothing, Mildred—no, thanks.” 

“ Ye'll lose heart, miss, if ye don’t 
eat—ye must eat.” 

a bh anks, Mildred, by-and-by, per- 


rs. Tarnley, like many worthy 
people, regarded eating as a simply 
mechanical process, and wondered 
why people affected a difficulty about 
it under any circumstances. Some- 
what hard of heart, and with nerves 
of wire, she had no idea that a suffi- 
cient shock might rob one not only 
of appetite, but positively of the 
power of eating for days. 

Alone, for one moment, Alice could 
not endure to be—haunted uninter- 
mittedly by the vague but intense 
dread of a return of the woman who 
had so nearly succeeded in murdering 
her, and with nerves shattered in 
that indescribable degree which even 
a strong man experiences for a long 
time after a murder has been at- 
tempted upon him perfidiously and 
by asurprise. The worst panic comes 
after an interval of many hours. 

As the day waned, more miserably 
nervous she e, and more defined 
her terror of the Dutchwoman’s 
return. That straggling old house, 
with no less than four doors of 
entrance, favoured the alarms of her: 
imagination. Often she thought of 
her kind old kinswoman, Lady Wyn- 
dale, and her proferred asylum at 
her snug old house at Oulton. — 

But that was a momentary picture 
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—no.more. Miserable as she was at 
the Grange, until she had seen her 
husband, learned his plans, and knew 
what his wishes were, that loyal 
little wife could not dream of going 
to Oulton. 

She remained there as the shades 
of evening darkened over the _ 
roof and solemn trees of Carwell 
Grange, and more and more grew the 
horror that deepened with darkness, 
and was aggravated and distracted b 
the continued absence of her husband. 

In the sitting-room she stood, 
listening, with a beating heart. 
Every sound, which at another time 
would have been unheard, now 
thrilled her with hope or terror. 

Old Dulcibella in the room was 
also frightened—more a great deal 
than she could account for. And 
even Mildred Tarnley—that hard 
and grim old lady—was touched by 
the influence of that contagious fear, 
and barred and locked the doors with 
jealous care, and even looked to the 
fastenings of the windows, and caught 
some faint shadows of that super- 
natural fear with which Alice Fair- 
field had come to regard the wicked 
woman out of whose hands she had 


“we. 

ow and then, when appealed to, 
she said a short word or two of 
re-assurance respecting Charles Fair- 
field’s unaccountably prolonged ab- 
sence. But the panic of the young 
lady in like manner on this point 
began to invade her in uncomfortable 
misgivings. 

So uneasy had she grown that at 
last she dispatched Tom, when sun- 
set had come without a sign of 
Charles Fairfield’s return, riding to 
Wykeford. Tom had now returned. 
A bootless errand it had proved. At 
Wykeford he learned that Charles 
Fairfield had been there—had been 
at Squire Rodney’s house and about 
the town, and made inguiries. His 

ursuit had been misdirected. At 

ykeford is a House of Correction 
and Reformatory, which institution 
acts as a prison of ease to the county 
jail. But that jail is in the town of 
Hatherton, as Charles would have 
easily recollected if his rage had 
allowed him a moment to think. 
Tom, however, made no attempt 
further to pursue him, on conjecture, 
and had returned to Carwell Grange, 
no wiser than he went. 
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CHAPTER XLII, 


HATHERTON. 


CHARLES FAIRFIELD, in true Fairfield 
wrath, had ridden at a hard pace, 
which helped to keep his blood up, 
all the way to the bridge of Wyke- 
ford. He had expected to overtake 
the magistrate easily before he 
reached that point, and if he had, 
who knows what might have hap- 
pened next. 

Baulked at Wykeford, and learning 
there how long a ride interposed be- 
fore he could hope to reach him, he 
turned and followed in a somewhat 
changed mood. 

He would himself bail that woman. 
The question, felony or no felony— 
bailable offence or not bailable—en- 
tered not his uninstructed head. 
Be she what she might, assassin— 
devil, he could not and would not 
pen her to lie in jail. Arrested in 
nis own house, with many sufferings 
and one great wrong to upbraid him 
with—with rights, imaginary he in- 
sisted, but honestly believed in, per- 
haps, by her—with other rights, 
which his tortured heart could not 
deny, the melancholy rights which 
are founded on outlawry and disgrace, 
eleemosynary, but quite irresistible 
when pleaded with natures not lost 
to all good, and which proclaim the 
dreadful equity—-that vice has its 
duties no less than virtue. 

Baulked in his first violent im- 
pulse, Charles rode his hot horse 
quietly along the old by-road that 
leads to Hatherton, over many a 
one and through pe | a rut. 

es, pleasant it would have been 
to “lick” that rascal Rodney, and 
upset his dog-cart into the ditch, and 
liberate the distressed damsel. But 
even Charles Fairfield began to per- 
ceive consequences, and to approve a 
more moderate course. 

At Hatherton was there not 
Peregrine Hincks, the attorney who 
carried his brother, Harry Fairfield, 
whose course, any more than that of 
true love, did not always run smooth, 
through the short turns and breaks 
that disturbed it ? 

He would go straight to this artist 
in all manner of quips and cranks in 
parchment, and tell him what he 
wanted—the most foolish thing per- 


haps in the world, to undo that 
which his good fortune had done for 
him, and let loose again his trouble. 

Scandal! What did the defiant 
soul of a Fairfield care for scandal ? 
Impulsive, reckless, affectionate, not 
ungenerous—all considerations were 
lost in the one compunctious feeling. 

Two hours later he was in the office 
of Mr. Peregrine Hincks, who lis- 
tened to his statement with a shrewd 
inflexibility of face. He knew as 
much as Harry Fairfield did of the 
person who was now under the turn- 
key’s tutelage. But Charles fancied 
him quite in the dark, and treated 
the subject accordingly. 

“We'll send down to the jail, and 
learn what she’s committed for, but 
two will be necessary. Who will 
execute the recognizance with you ?”’ 

“Tm certain ea will do itina 
moment,” said Charles. 

The attorney was very sure that 
Harry would do no such thing. But 
it was not necessary to discuss that 
particular point, nor to insinuate 
Officiously his ideas about the county 
scandal which would follow his inter- 
position in favour of a prisoner com- 
mitted upon a charge involving an 
attempt upon the life of his wife, for 
the information brought back from 
the prison was such as to convince 
the attorney that bail could not be 
accepted in the case. 

On learning this, Charles’s wrath 
returned. Hestood fora time at the 
chimney-piece, examining a candle- 
stick that stood there in silence, and 
then to the window he went, with a 
haggard, angry face, and looked out 
for a while with his hands in his 


pockets. eo 
Very well,” said he. “So much 
the worse for Rodney,” said he sud- 


denly. “I told you my sole motive 
was to snub that fellow. He chose 
to make an arrest in my house—his 
d——d impertinence !—without the 
slightest reference to me, and I made 
up my mind, if I could, to let his 
prisoner f°. That fellow wants to 
be kicked—I don’t care twopence 
about anything else, but it’s all one 
—TI'll find some other way.” 

“You'd better have a glass of 
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sherry, sir, you’re a little tired, and a 
biscuit.” 

“T'll have nothing, thanks, till I— 
till I—what was I going to say? 
Time enough ; I have lots to do at 
home—a great deal, Mr. Hincks— 
and my head aches. I am tired, but 
I won’t mind the wine, thank you, 
my head is too bad. If I could just 
clear it of two or three things I’d be 
all right, and rest a little. I’ve been 
overworked, and I'll ride over here 
to-morrow—that will do—and we'll 
talk it over ; and I don’t chopse the 
wretched, crazy woman to be shut up 
in prison, because that stupid prig, 

ney, pleases to say she’s sane, and 
would like to hang her, just because 
she was arrested at Carwell ; and— 
and as you say, of course, if she is 
insane she is best out of the way ; 
byt there are ways of doing things, 
and I won’t be bullied by that vulgar 
snob. By —— if I had caught him to- 
day I’d have broken his neck, I be- 
lieve. 

“ Glad you did not meet him, sir— 
arow at any time brings one into 
mischief, but an interference with 
the course of law—don’t you see— 
a very serious affair, indeed !” 

“ Well, see—yes, I suppose so, and 
there was just another thing. Be- 
lieving, as I do, that wretched 

rson quite mad—don’t you see !— 
it would be very hard to let her—to 
let her half starve there where 
they’ve put her—don’t you think !— 
and I don’t care to go down to the 

lace there, and all that ; and if you’d 
just manage to let her have this—it’s 
all I can do just now—but—but it’s 
happening at my house—although 
I’m not a bit to blame, put’s it on me 
in a way, and I think | can’t do less 
than this.” 

‘He handed a bank-note to the 
attorney, and was looking all the 
time on a brief that lay on the table. 

Mr. Hincks, the respectable attor- 
ney, was a little shy, also, as he took 
it. 

I’m to say you send it to—what’s 
her name, by-the-by ?” he asked. 






Cartes rode his horse slowly 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE WELCOME, 
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“Bertha Velderkaust, but you 
need not mention me—only say it 
was sent to her—that’sall. I’m so 
vexed, because, as you may suppose, 
I had particular reasons for wishing 
to keep quiet, and I was staying 


there at the Grange, you know— 
Carwell—and thought I might keep 


quiet for a few weeks; and that 
wretched maniac comes down there 
while I was for a few days absent, 
and in one of her fits makes an attack 
on a member of my family ; and so 
my little hiding-place is disclosed, 
for of course such a fracas will be 
heard of, and—it is awfully pro- 
voking—I’m rather puzzled to know 
where to go.” 

Charles ceased, with a faint, 
dreary laugh, and the attorney looked 
at his bank-note, which he held by 
the corners, as the mate, in Mudford’s 
fine stary, might at the letter which 
Vanderdecken wished to send to his 
long-lost wife in Amsterdam. 

It was not, however, clear to him 
that he had any very good excuse for 
refusing to do this trifling kindness 
for the brother of his quarrelsome 
and litigious client, Harry Fairfield, 
who, although he eschewed costs 
himself, laid them pretty heavily 
upon others, and was a valuable 
feeder for Mr. Hincks’s office. 

This little commission, therefore, 
accepted, the attorney saw his visiter 
down stairs. He had already lighted 
a candle, and in its light he thought 
he never saw a man upon his legs 
look so ill as Charles, and the hand 
which he gave Mr. Hincks at the steps 
was dry and burning. 

“Tt’s a long ride, sir, to Carwell,” 
the attorney hesitated. 

“The horse has had some oats, 
thanks, down here,” and he nodded 
toward the Plume of Feathers at 
which he had put up his beast, “ and 
I shan't be long getting over the 
ground.” 

And without turning about, or a 
look over his shoulder, he sauntered 
away, in the rising moonlight, toward 
the little inn. 


lating heath, with here and there a 





homeward. The moon got up before 
he reached the wild expanse of 
Cressley Common, a wide sea of undu- 


gray stone peeping above its sur- 
—_ in the moonlight like a distant 
sail. 
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Charles was feverish—worn out in 
body and mind—literally. Some 
men more than others are framed to 
endure misery, and live on, and on, 
and on in despair. Is this melan- 
choly strength better, or the weak- 
ness that faints under the first strain 
of the rack? Happy that at the 
longest it cannot be for very long— 
happy that “man that is born of a 
woman hath but a short time to live,’ 
seeing that he is “ full of misery.” 

Charles was conscious only of 
extreme fatigue; that for days he 
had eaten little and rested little, and 
that his short snatches of sleep, 
harassed by the repetition of his 
waking calculations and horrors, 
tired rather than refreshed him. 

When fever is brewing, just as 
electric lights glimmer from the 
sullen mask of cloud on the eve of 
storm, there come sometimes odd 
flickerings that seem to mock and 
warn. 

Every overworked man, who has 
been overtaken by fever in the midst 
of his toil and complications, knows 
well the kind of tricks his brain has 
played him on the verge of that chaos. 

Charles put his hand to his breast, 
and felt in his pocket for a letter, the 
appearance of which was sharp and 
clear on his retina as if he had seen 
it but a moment before. 

“What have I done with it?’ he 
asked himself—“the letter Hincks 
gave me?” 

He searched his pockets for it, a 
letter of which this picture was so 
bright—purely imaginary! He was 
going to turn about and search the 
track he had traversed for it ; but 
he bethought him, “To whom was 
the letter written?’ No answer 
could he find. “To whom?’ To 
no one—nothing—an imagination. 
Conscious on a sudden, he was scared. 

“T want a good rest—I want some 
sleep—waking dreams. This is the 
way fellows go mad. What the devil 
can have put it into my head?” 

Now rose before him the tall trees 
that gather as you approach the vale 
of Carwell, and soon the steep gables 
and chimneys of the Grange glim- 
mered white among their boughs. 

There in his mind, as unaccount- 
ably, was the fancy that he had met 
and spoken with his father, old 
Squire Harry, at the Cat-stone, as he 
crossed the moor. 
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“T’ll give his message—yes, I'll 
give your message.” 

And he thought what possessed 
him to come out without his hat, and 
he looked whiter than ever. 

And then he thought, “What 
brought him there ?” 

And then, “What was his mes- 
sage ?” 

Again a shock, a chasm—his brain 
had mocked him. 

Dreadful when that potent servant 
begins to mutiny, and instead of 
honest work for its master finds past- 
time for itself in fearful sport. 

“My God! what am I thinkin 
of?” he said, with a kind of chill, 
looking back over his shoulder. 

His tired horse was plucking a 
mouthful of grass that grew at the 
foot of the tree. 

“We are both used up,” he said, 
letting his horse, at a quicker pace, 
pursue its homeward path. “ Poor 
fellow, you are tired as wellasI, I'll 
be all right, I dare say, in the morn- 
ing if Icould only sleep. Something 
wrong—something a little wrong— 
that sleep will cure—all right to- 
morrow.” 

He looked up as he passed toward 
the windows of his and Alice’s room. 
When he was out a piece of the shut- 
ter was always open. But if so to- 
night there was no light in the room, 
and with a shock and a dreadful im- 
perfection of recollection, the scene 
which occurred on the night past re- 
turned. 

“Yes, my God! so it was,” he 
said, as he stopped at the yard gate. 
“ Alice—I forget—did I see Alice 
after that, did I—did they tell me-- 
what is it ?” 

He dismounted, and felt as if he 
were going to faint. His finger was 
on the latch, but he had not courage 
to raise it. Vain was his effort to re- 
member. Painted in hues of light 
was that dreadful crisis before his 
eyes, but how had it ended? Was 
he going quite mad ? 

“My God help me,” he muttered 
again and again. “Is there any- 
thing bad. Ican’trecallit. Is there 
anything very bad ?” 

“* Open the door, it is he, I’m sure, 
I heard the horse,” cried the clear 
voice of Alice from within. 

“Yes, I, it’s I,” he cried in astrange 
rapture. 

And in another moment the door 
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was open, and Charles had clasped 
his wife to his heart. 

“Darling, darling, I’m so glad. 
You're quite well?” he almost 
sobbed. 

“Oh, Ry, my own, my own hus- 
band, my Ry, he’s safe, he’s quite 
well. Come in. Thank God, he’s 
back again with his poor little wife, 
and oh, darling, we'll never part 
. in. Come in, come in, my dar- 
ing. 

Old Mildred secured the door, and 
Tom took the horse round to the 
stable, and as she held her husband 
clasped in her arms, tears, long 
denied to her, came to her relief, and 
she wept long and convulsingly. 

“Oh, Ry, it has been such a dread- 
ful _ ; but you're safe, aren’t 


you 
“Quite. Oh! yes, quite darling-- 
very well.” : 
“But, oh, Ry, you look so tired 
You’re not ill, are you, darling ?” 
“ Not ill, only tired. Nothing, not 
much, tired aa stupid, want of rest.” 
“You must have some wine, you 
look so very ill.” 
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“Well, yes, I’m tired. Thanks, 
Mildred, that will do,” and he drank 
the glass of sherry she gave him. 

“A drop more?’ inquired old 
Mildred, holding the decanter stooped 
over his glass. 

“No, thanks, no, I~—it tastes 
oddly—or perhaps I’m not quite well 
after all.” 

Charles now felt his mind clear 
again, and his retrospect was un- 
crossed by those spectral illusions of 
the memory that seem to threaten 
the brain with subjugation. 

Better the finger of death than of 
madness should touch his brain, per- 
haps. His love for his wife, not de- 
throned, only in abeyance, was re- 
stored. Such dialogues as theirs are 
little interesting to any but the inter- 
locutors. 

With their fear and pain, agitated, 
troubled, there is love in their words. 
Those words, then, though in him, 
troubled with inward upbraidings, in 
her with secret fears and cares, are 
precious. There may not be many 
more between them. 


CHAPTER XLIVv. 


THE WYKEFORD DOCTOR. 


A few days had passed and a oat 


change had come. Charles Fairfiel 
the master of the Grange, lay in his 
bed, and the Wykeford docter admit- 
ted to Alice that he could not say 
what might happen. It was a very 
ve case—fever—and the patient 
could not have been worse handled 
in those early days of the attack, on 
which sometimes so much depends. 
People went to and fro’ on tiptoe, 
and talked in whispers, and the 
patient moaned, and prattled, uncon- 
scious _— of all that was pass- 
ing. Awful hours and days of sus- 
nse! The Doctor said, and per- 
aps he was right, to kind Lady 
Wyndale, who came over to see Alice, 
and learned with consternation the 
state of things, that, under the special 
circumstances, her nerves having 
been so violently acted upon by terror, 
this diversion of pain and thought 
into quite another channel might be 
the best thing, on the whole, that 
could have happened her. 
It was now the sixth day of this 
undetermined ordeal. 


Alice watched the Doctor’s coun- 
tenance with her very soul in her 
eyes, as he made his inspection, 
standing at the bed-side, and now and 
then putting a question to Dulcibella 
or to Alice, or to the nurse whom he 
had sent to do duty in the sick-room 
from Wykeford. 

“Well?” whispered poor Alice, who 
had accompanied him down stairs, 
and pale as death, drew him into the 
sitting-room, and asked her question. 

“ Well, Doctor, what do you think 
to-day ?” 

“ Not much to report. Very little 
change. We must have patience, you 
know, for a day or two; and you 
need not to be told, my dear ma’am, 
that good nursing is half the battle, 
and in better hands he need not be ; 
I’m only afraid that you are under- 
taking too much yourself. That wo- 
man, Marks, you may rely upon, im- 
plicitly ; a most respectable and in- 
telligent person ; I never knew her to 
make a mistake yet, and she has been 
more than ten years at this work.” 

“Yes, I’m sure she is. I like her 
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very much. And don’t you think 
him a little better ?” she pleaded. 

“ Well, you know, as long as he 
holds his own and don’t lose ground, 
he ts better ; that’s all we can say ; 
not to be worse, as time elapses, is in 
effect, to be better; that you may 

She was looking earnestly into the 
clear blue eyes of the old man, who 
turned them kindly upon her, from 
_ under his shaggy white eyebrows. 

“Oh! thank God, then you do 
think him better ?” 

“In that sense, yes,” he answered 
cautiously, “* but, of course, we must 
have patience, and we shall soon 
know more, a great deal more, and I 
do sincerely hope it may all turn 
out quite right ; but the brain has 
been a good deal overpowered ; there’s 
a tendency to a sort of state we cail 
comatose: it indicates too much pres- 
sure there, d’ye see. I'd rather have 
him talking more nonsense, with less 
of that sleep, as you suppose it, but 
it isn’t sleep,—a very different sort of 
thing. I’ve been trying to salivate 
him, but he’s plaguy obstinate. We'll 
try to-night what dividing the pills 
into four each, and shortening the 
intervals a little ; it sometimes does 
wonders—we'll see—and a great deal 
depends on our succeeding in salivat- 
ing. If wesucceeded in effecting that, 
I think all the rest would proceed 
satisfactorily, and that’s one of our 
difficulties just at this moment. If you 
send over your little messenger, the 
sooner the better, she shall have the 
pills, and let him take one the mo- 
ment they come—pretty flower that 
is,” he interpolated, touching the 
petal of one that stood neglected, in 
its pot, on a little table at the win- 
dow. “That’s not a geranium : it’s 
apelangorium. I did not know there 
were such things down here—and 
you'll continue, I told her everything 
else, aud go on just as before.” 

“And you think he’s better—I 
mean just a little?” she pleaded 


again. 

a Well, well, you know, I said all 
I could, and we must hope—we must 
hope, you know, that everything may 
go on satisfactorily, and I'll go 
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further. I'll say I don’t see at all 
why we heal despair of such a 
result. Keep up your spirits, ma'am, 
and be cheery. We'll do our duty 
o Sr leave the rest in the hands of 
to ” 


“And I suppose, Dr. Dingley, we 
shall see you to-morrow at the usual 
hour ?” 

“Certainly, ma’am, and I don’t 
think there will be any change to 
speak of till, probably, Thursday.” 

And her heart sank down with one 
dreadful dive at mention of that day 
of trial that might so easily be a day 
of doom. 

And she answered his farewell, and 
smiled faintly, and followed his steps 
through the passage, freezing with 
that fear, it seemed, that she did not 
breathe, and that her heart ceased 
beating, and that she glided like a 
spirit. She stopped, and he passed 
into the yard to his horse, turning his 
shrewd, pale face, with a smile and a 
nod, as  septiomacd across the door- 
stone, and he said— 

“* Good-bye, ma’am, and look out for 
me to-morrow as usual, and be cheery, 
mind. Look at the bright side, 
you know; there’s no reason you 
shouldn’t. 

She answered his smile as best she 
could, but her heart was full; an 
immense sorrow was there. She was 
frightened. She hurried into the 
homely sitting-room, and wept in an 
agony unspeakable, 

The doctor, she saw, pitied and 
wished to cheer her; but how 
dreadful was his guarded language. 
She thought that he would speak to 
others in a different vein, and so, in 
fact, he did. His opinion was clear 
against Charles Fairfield’s chance of 
ever being on his feet again. “It 
was a great pity—a young fellow.” 
The doctor thought every one young 
whose years were ten less than hisown. 
“ A tall, handsome fellow like that, 
and Squire of Wyvern in a year or 
two, and a good-natured sort of 
fellow he heard. It was a pity, and 
that poor little wife of his—and 
ae to be a mother soon—God help 

er.” 





Tue dreaded day came and passed, 
and Charles Fairfield was not dead, 
but better. The fever was abating, 
but never did the vital spark burn 
lower in living man. Seeing that 
life was so low in his patient, that 
there was nothing between it and 
death, the doctor ordered certain 
measures to be taken. 

“The fever is going, you see, but 
his strength is not coming, nor won't 
fora while. Its a very nice thing, I 
can tell you, to bring him to land 
with such fine tackle. I’ve brought 
a salmon ten pound weight into my 
net with a bit of a trout rod as light 
asarush almost. But this is nicer 
play—not, mind you, that I'd have 
he in the dumps, ma’am, but it will 

necessary to watch him as a cat 
would a mouse. Now, you'll have 
on the table by his bed three 
bottles—decanted all, and ready 
for use instantaneously. Beside 
that claret you'll have a bottle of 


e and you must also have a 
ttle of brandy. He’ll be always at 
his tricks, 


going to faint, and you 
mustn’t let him. Because, ma’am, it 
me not be easy to get him out of 
such a faint, and a faint is death, 
ma’am, if it lasts long enough. Now, 
you're not to be frightened.’ 

“Oh, no, Doctor Dingly.” 

“No, that would not do neither ; 
but I want you clearly to see the 
importance of it. Let him have the 
claret to his lips constantly—in a 
tumbler, mind—you can’t give him 
too much; and whenever you see 
him look faint, you must reinforce 
that with port; and no mincing of 
matters—none of your half measures. 
T’d rather you made him drunk three 
times a day than run the least risk 
once of the other thing ; and if the 
port doesn’t get him up quick enough, 
you must fire away with the brandy ; 
and don’t spare it—don’t be afraid — 
we'll get him round, in time, with 
jellies and other good things ; but 
ife must be maintained in the mean- 
while any way—every way—what- 
ever way we can. So mind, three— 


coast, pert, brandy. 
He held up three fingers as he named 
them, touching them in succession. 
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SPEECH RETURNS. 









“That's a fire it’s better should 
burn a bit too fiercely for an hour 
than sink too low for a second ; once 
out, out for ever.” 

“Thanks, Doctor Dingly, I under- 
stand quite ; and you'll be here to- 
morrow, won't you, at the usual 
hour ?” 

_ “Certainly, ma’am, and its high 
time you should begin to take a little 
care of yourself ; you must, indeed, 
or you'll rue it ; you're too much on 
your feet, and you have had no rest 
night or day, and it’s quite necessary 
you should, unless you mean to put 
yourself out of the world, which would 
not do at all. We can’t spare you, 
ma’am, we can’t indeed—a deal too 
valuable.” 

For some time Charles Fairfield 
continued in very much the same 
state. At the end of three or four 
days he signed faintly to Alice, who 
was in the room, with her large soft 
— gazing on the invalid, whenever 
she could look unperceived, She got 
up gently and came close to him. 

“Yes, darling,” and she lowered 
her head that he might speak more 
easily. 

Charles whispered— 

fe — well ?” 
“You feel quite well? Thank 
God,” she answered, her large eyes 
filling with tears. 

“ Not I—you,” he whispered, with 
querulous impatience ; “ain’t you ?” 

“ Quite, darling.” 

His fine blue ‘Fairfield eyes were 
raised to her face. 

With a short sigh, he whispered— 

“T'm glad.” 

She stooped gently and kissed his 
thin cheek. 

“T’ve been dreaming so much,” he 
whispered. ‘“ Will you tell me ex- 
actly what happened —just before 
my illness— something happened 
here ?” 

In a low murmur she told him. 

When she stopped he waited as if 
enperting more, and then he whis- 

red— 

“T thought so—yes.” 

And he sighed heavily. 

“You're tired, darling,” she said ; 
*‘ you must take a little wine.” 
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Py I hate it,” he whispered—“ tired 
of it.” 

* But, a. the doctor says you 
must—and—for my sake won't 
you ?” 

The faintest possible smile lighted 
his pale.face. 

“ Kind,” he whispered. 

And when she placed the glass of 
claret to his lips he sipped a little 
and turned away his head languidly. 

“Enough. Bring me my dressing 
case,” he whispered. 

She did so. 

“The key was in my purse, I think. 
Open it, Ally.” 

She found the key and unlocked 
that inlaid box. 

“ Underneath there are two or 
three letters in a big envelope. Keep 
them for me ; don’t part with them,” 
he whispered. 

She lifted a long envelope contain- 
ing some papers, and the faintest nod 
indicated that they were what he 
sought. 

“Keep it safe. Put the case away.” 

When she came back, looking at 
her, he raised his eyebrows ever so 
little, and moved his head. She 
understood his sign and stooped again 
to listen. 

“She mustn’t be prosecuted, she’s 
mad— Ally, mind.” 

“Darling, whatever you wish.” 

“ Good, Ally ; that’s enough.” 

There was a little pause. 

“You did not take enough claret, 
oon Ry. Won't you take a little 
more for your poor little Ry ?’ whis- 
pered she anxiously. 

“Tm very well, darling ; by-and- 
by ; sleep is better.” 

So he laid his cheek closer to the 
villow and closed his eyes, and Alice 

airfield stole on tiptoe to her chair, 
and with another look at him anda 
deep sigh, she sat down and took her 
work. 

Silent was the room, except for the 
low breathing of the invalid. Half 
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an hour passed, and Alice stole softly 
to the bedside. He was awake, and 
said faintly, 

“ Was it your mother ?” 

“Who, darling ?” 

“Talking.” 

“No one was talking, darling.” 

“T saw her; I thought I heard— 
not her—someone talking.” 

“No, darling Ry, nothing.” 

“ Dreams ; yes,” he murmured, and 
was quiet again. 

Sad and ominous seemed thoselittle 
wanderings. But such things are 
common in sickness. It was simply 
weakness. 

In a little time she came over softly, 
and sat down by his pillow. 

“JT was looking down, Ally,” he 
whispered. 

“Tl get it, darling. Something on 
the floor, is it?’ she asked, ellen 
down. 

“No, down to my feet; it’s very 
long—stretched.” 

“* Are your feet warm, darling ?” 

** Quite,” and he sighed, and closed 
his eyes. 

She continued sitting by his pil- 


low. 

“When Willie died, my brother, I 
was just fifteen.” 

Then came a pause. 

“ Willie was the handsomest,”’ he 
murmured on. 

“ Willie was elder—nineteen, very 
tall. Handsome Willie, he liked me 
the best. I cried a deal that day. I 
used to cry alone, every day in the 
orchard, or by theriver. He’s inthe 
churchyard at Wyvern. I wonder 
shall I see it any more. There was 
rain the day of the funeral, they say 
it is lucky. It was a long coffin, the 
Fairfields you know ”—— 

“ Darling Ry, you are talking too 
much, it will tire you ; take ever so 
little claret, to please your poor little 


a 
his time he did quite quietly, and 
then closed his eyes, and dozed. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HARRY DRINKS A GLASS AND SPILLS A GLASS. 


Axsout an hour after, old Dulcibella 
came to the door and knocked. 
Charles Fairfield had slept a little, 
and was again awake. Into that still 
darkened room she came to whisper 
her message. 


“Mr. Harry’s come, and he’s down 
stairs, and he’d like to see you, and 
he wanted to know whether he could 
see the master.” 

“T’'ll go down and see him ; say I'll 
see him with pleasure,” said Alice. 

13 
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“Harry is here, darling,” she said 
gently, drawing near to the patient, 
“but you can’t see him, of course.” 

“T must,” whispered the invalid 
peremptorily. 

“Darling, are you well enough ? 
I’m sure you ought not. If the doctor 
were here he would: not allow it. 
Don’t think of it, darling Ry, and 
he'll come again in a few days, when 
you are stronger.” 

“Tt will do me good,” whispered 
Charles. “Bring him—you tire me ; 
wait, she can tell him. Ill see him 
alone ; go, go, Ally, go.” 

She would have remonstrated, but 
she saw thatin his flushed andirritated 
looks, which warned her against op- 
posing him further. 

“You are to go down, Dulcibella, 
and bring Mr. Harry to the room to 
see your master ; and, Dulcibella, like 
a dear good creature, won’t you tell 
him how weak master Charles is ?” 
she urged following her to the lobby, 
“and beg of him not to stay long.” 

In a minute or two more the clank 
of Harry Fairfield’s boot was heard 
on the stair. He pushed open the 
door, and stepped in. 

“ Hullo! Charlie—dark enough to 
blind a horse here—all right, now. I 
hear you'll be on your legs again—I 
can’t see you, upon my soul, not a 
stim a’most—Before you see three 
Sundays—you mustn’t be tiring your- 
self. I’m not talking too loud, eh? 
Would you mind an inch or two more 
of the shutter open ¢” 

“No,” said Charles, faintly. “A 
little.” 

“There, thatisn’t much. I’m be- 
inning to see a bit now. You've 
ad a stiff bout this time, Charlie, 

*twasn’t typhus, nothing infectious, 
chiefly the upper story; but you had 
a squeak for it, my lad. I’d’a came 
over to look after you but my hands 
was too full.” 

“No good, Harry ; could not have 
spoken or seen you. Better now.” 

“A bit shaky still,’ said Harry, 
lowering his voice. “ You'll get out 
o’ that, though, fast enough. Keep- 
ing your spirits up, I see,” and Harry 
winked at the decanters. “ Sum- 
mat better than that rot-gut claret, 
too. This is the stuff to put life in 

ou. Sherry, yes.” He filled his 
rother’s glass, smelled to it, and 
drank it off. “So it is, and right 
good sherry.. Pil drink your health, 
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Charlie,” he added, playfully, filling 
his glass again. 

“I’m glad you came, Harry, I feel 
better,” said the invalid, and he ex- 
tended his thin hand upon the bed 
to his brother. 

“Hoot! of course you do,” said 
Harry, !ooking hard at him, for he 
was growing accustomed to the im- 
perfect light. ‘You'll do very well, 
and Alice, I hear, is quite well also. 
And so you’ve had a visit from the 
old soldier, and a bit of a row, eh ?” 

“Very bad, Harry. Oh! God help 
me,” moaned Charles. 

“She ain’t pretty, and she ain’t 
pleasant—bad without and worse 
within, like a collier’s sack,” said 
Harry, with a disgusted grimace, lift- 
ing his eyebrowsand shaking his head. 

“She’s headlong and headstrong, 
and so there has been bad work. I 
don’t know what’s to be done.” 

“The best thing to be done’s to 
let her alone,” said Harry. “They've 
put her up at Hatherton, I hear.” 

“That’s one thing,” murmured 
Charles, with a great sigh. “I’ma 
heart-broken man, Harry.” 

“That’s easy mended. Don’t pro- 
secute, that’s all. Get out o’ the 
country when you're well enough, 
and they must let her go, and maybe 
the lesson won’t do ier no great 

arm.” 

“T’m glad I have you to talk to,” 
murmured Charles, with another 
great sigh. “I can’t get it out of 
my head. You'll help me, Harry ?” 

*¢ All I can—’taint much.” 

“ And, Harry, there’s a thing that 
troubles me.” He paused, it seemed, 
exhausted. 

* Don’t mind it now, you’re tirin’ 
yourself. Drink a glass o’ this.” 

And he filled the glass from which 
he had been drinking his sherry. 

“No, I hate wine,” he answered. 
“No, no, by-and-by, perhaps.” 

“You know best,” he acquiesced. 
“T suppose I must drink it myself, 
which necessity he complied with 
accordingly. “I heard the news, 
you know, and I’d a’ come sooner 
but I’m taking an action next ’sizes 
on @ warranty about the gray filly 
against that d——d rogue, Farmer 
Lundy, and had to be off t’other side 
o’ Wyvern wi’ the lawyer. *Taint 
easy to hold your own wi’ the cheat- 
in’ chaps that’s going now, I can tell 
ye.” 
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“T’m no good to talk now, Harry. 
You'll find me better next time, only, 
Harry, mind, remember, I mayn’t be 
long for this world, and—I give you 
my honour—I swear, in the presence 
of God, who'll judge me, I never was 
married to Bertha. It’s a lie. I 
knew she'd give me trouble some day; 
but it’s alie. Alice is my wife. 
never had a wife but Alice, by G— 
Almighty ! That other’salie. Don’t 
you know it’s a lie, Harry ?” 

“ Don’t be botherin’ yourself about 
that now,” said Harry, coldly, with 
rather a sullen countenance, looking 
askance through the open space in 
the window shutter to the distant 
horizon. ‘“ Long heads, my lad, and 
lawyers lear for the quipsand cranks 
0’ law- What should I know ?”’ 

“ Harry, I know you love me; you 
won’t let wrong be believed,” said 
Charles Fairfield, in a voice suddenly 
stronger than he had spoken in be- 
fore. 

“T won’t let wrong be believed,” 
he answered coolly, perhaps sulkily ; 
and he looked at him steadily for a 
little with his mouth sullenly open. 

* You know, Harry,” he pleaded, 
“there’s a little child coming: it 
would not do to wrong it. Oh! 
Harry, don’t you love your poor, only 
brother.” 

Harry looked as if he was going to 
say something saucy, but instead of 
that, he broke into a short laugh. 

“ Upon my soul, Charlie, a fellow’d 
think you took me for an affidavit- 
man. When did I ever tell now’t but 
the truth? Sich rot! A chap like 
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me, that’s faulted always for bein’ 
too blunt and plain-spoken, and as 
for likin’, I’d like to know what else 
brings me here. Ofcourse I don’t say 
I love anyone, all out, as well as 
my Fairfield. You're my brother, 
and I stand by you according ; but, 
as I said before, I love my shirt very 
well, but I like my skin better. Hey! 
And that’s all fair.” 

“ All fair, Harry—I’1—T'll talk no 
more now, Harry. Ill lie down for 
a little, and we’ll meet again.” 

Harry was again looking through 
the space of the open shutter, and he 
yawned. He was thinking of taking 
his leave. 

In this “ brown study” he was in- 
terrupted byasound. It was like the 
beginning of a little laugh. He look- 
ed at Charlie, who had uttered it; his 
thin hand was extended toward the 
little table at the bed-side, and his 
long arm in its shirt sleeve. Hiseyes , 
were open, but his face was changed. 
Harry had seen death often enough 
to recognise it. With a dreadful 
start, he was on his feet, and had 
seized his brother by the shoulder. 

“Charlie, man,—Charlie! lookat me 
—my God!” And he seized the brandy 
bottle and poured ever so much in- 
to the open lips. It flowed over from 
the corners of the mouth, over cheek 
and chin ; the throat swallowed not ; 
the eyes stared their earnest stare, 
unchanging, into immeasurable dis- 
tance. Charles Fairtield was among 
the Fairfields of other times ; hope 
and fear, the troubles and the dream, 
ended. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


HOME TO WYVERN. 


WHEN a sick man dies he leaves his 
bed and his physic. His best friend 
asks him not to stay, and sweetheart 
and kindred concur in putting him,out 
of doors, to lie in a bed of clay, under 
the sky, come frost, or storm, or rain; 
a dumb outcast from fireside, tankard, 
and even the talk of others. 

Tall Charles Fairfield, of the blue 
eyes, was, in due course, robed in his 
strange white suit, boxed up and 
screwed down, with a plated inscrip- 
tion over his cold breast, recounting 
his Christian and surnames, and the 
tale of his years. 


If, from that serene slumber, he 
could have been called again, the 
loud and exceeding bitter ery, the 
wild farewell of his poor little Ally, 
would have wakened him; but her 
loving Ry, her hero, slept on, with 
the unearthly light on his face till the 
coffin-lid hid it, and in the morning 
the athlete passed down stairs on 
men’s shoulders, and was slid rever- 
ne a hearse, and went away to 
old Wyvern churchyard. 

- At ten o'clock in the morning, 
Charlie Fairfield was there. Was old 
Squire Harry there to meet his son, 
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and follow his coffin to the aisle of 
the ancient little church, and thence 
to his place in the churchyard ? 

Not he. 

“Serve him right,” said the Squire, 
when he heard it. “I’m d——dif 
he’ll lie in our vault ; let him go to 
parson Maybell, yonder, under the 
trees ; 7’ll not have him.” 

So Charles Fairfield is buried there 
under the drip of those melancholy 
old trees, close by the gentle vicar and 
his good and pretty wife, over whom 
the grass has grown long, and the 
leaves of twenty summers have bloom- 
ed and fallen, and whose forlorn and 
beautiful little child was to be his 
bride, and is now his widow. 

Harry Fairfield was there, withthe 
undertaker’s black cloak over his 
well-knit Fairfield shoulders. He 
nodded to this friend and that in 
the crowd, gruffly. His face was 
lowering with thought, his eyes cast 
down, and sometimes raised in an 
abstracted glare to the face of some 
unobserved bystander for a few mo- 
ments, conspicuous above other un- 
covered heads was his. The tall 
stature, and statuesque proportions 
of his race would have marked him 
without the black mantle for the 
kinsman of the dead Fairfield. 

Up to Wyvern House, after the 
funeral was over, went Harry. The 
old man, his hat in his hand, was 
bareheaded, on the steps; as he ap- 
proached he nodded to his last re- 
maining son. Three were gone now. 
A faint sunlight glinted on his old 
features ; a chill northern air stirred 
his white locks. A gloomy, but 
noble image of winter the gaunt old 
man presented. 

“Well, that’s over; where’s the 
lad buried ?” 

“ Just where you wished, sir, near 
Vicar Maybell’s grave, under the 
trees.” 

The old Squire grunted an assent. 
“The neighbours was there, I dare 
say ag 

“Yes, sir, all—I think.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder—they liked 
Charlie—they did. He’s buried up 
there alone—well, he deserved it. 
Was Dobbs there, from Craybourne: 
He was good to Dobbs. He gave 
that fellow twenty pun’ once, like 
a big fool, when Dobbs was druv to 


the wall, the time he lost his cattle ; 
he was 


ere ?” 
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“Yes, I saw Dobbs there, sir, he 


as crying.” 

“ More fool, Dobbs— more fool he,’’» 
said the Squire, and then came a short 

; “ cryin’, was he ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ He’s a big fool-_Dobbs is a fool.” 

“ A man cryin’ always looks a fool, 
the rum faces they makes when 
they're blubbin,” observed Harry. 
“Some o’ the Wykeford folk was 
there—Rodney was at his funeral.” 

‘“*Rodney ? he didn’t like a bone 
in his skin. Rodney’s a bad dog. 
What brought Rodney to my son's 
funeral ?” 

“ He’s took up wi’ them preachin’ 
folk at Wykeford, I’m told, and he 
come down, I ’spose, to show the 
swaddlers what a forgivin’, charitable 
chap heis. Before he put on his hat 
he come over and put out his hand to 


me. 
“ And ye took it! ye know ye took 
it ” 


“ Well, the folk was lookin’ on, and 
he took me so short,” said Harry. 

“Charlie wouldn’t ’a done that ; 
he wouldn’t ’a took his hand over 
your grave ; but you’re not like us— 
never was ; you were cut out for a 
lawyer, I think.” 

“Well, the folk would ’a talked, ye 
know, sir.” 

“Talked, sir, would they ?” re- 
torted the Squire, with an angry 
leer, “I never cared the crack o’ a 
cart-whip what the folk talked—let 
’em talk, d—em. And ye had no 
ete Dickon says, nor nothin’, 

uried like a dog’a mest, up ina 
corner there.” 

“Ye told me not to lay out a shil- 
lin’, sir,” said Harry. 

“If I did I did, but angry folk 
don’t always mean all they says ; no 
matter, we're done wi’ it now—it’s 
over. He was worth ye all,” broke 
out the Squire passionately, “I could 
’a liked him, if he had ‘a liked me— 
if he had ’a let me, but he didn't, 
and—there it is.” 

So the Squire walked on a little 
hastily, which was his way when he 
chose to be alone, down the steps with 
gaunt, stumbling gait, and slowly 
away into the tall woods close by, and 
in that ancestral shadow disappeared. 

Future—present—past. The fu- 
ture—mist, a tint, and shadow. The 
cloud on which fear and hope project 
their airy phantoms, living in imagi- 
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nation, and peopled by romance—a 
dream of dreams. The present only 
we man’s momentary do- 
minion, plastic under his hand as the 
clay under the potter’s—always a 
moment of the present in our ab- 
solute power—always that fleeting, 
plastic moment speeding into the 
past—immutable, eternal. The metal 
flows molten by, and then chills and 
fixes for ever. So with the life of 
man—so with the = of man. 
Work while it is called day. The 
moment fixes the retrospect, and 
death the character, for ever. The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness. 
The proud man looks on the past he 
has made. The hammer of Thor can’t 
break it ; the fire that is not quenched 
can’t melt it. His thoughtless handi- 
work will be the same for ever. 

Old Squire Harry did not talk any 
more about Charlie. About a month 
after this he sent to Craybourne to 
say that Dobbs must come up to 
Wyvern. Dobbs’ heart failed him 
when he heard it. Everyone was 
afraid of old Squire Harry, for in his 
anger he regarded neither his own 
interest nor other men’s safety. 

“Ho, Dobbs! you're not fit for 
Craybourne ; the farm’s too much for 

ou, and I’ve nothin’ else to gi’e ye.” 
Dobbs’ heart quailed at these words, 
“You're a fool, Dobbs—you’re a 
fool—you’re not equal to it,man. I 
wonder you didn’t complain o’ your 
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half. I told Creswell to let you off 
every rent day a good penn’orth, for 
future, and don’t you about it to 
no one, ’twould stop that.” He laid 
his hand on Dobbs’ shoulder, and 
looked not unkindly in his face. 

And then he turned and walked 
away, and Dobbs knew that his 
audience was over. 

And the old Squire was growing 
older, and grass and weeds were 
en apace over handsome Charlie 

airfield’s grave in Wyvern. But 
the old man never sent to Carwell 
Grange, nor asked questions about 
Alice. That wound was not healed, 
as death heals some. 

Harry came, but Alice was ill, and | 
could not see him. Lady ee 
came, and her she saw, and that 
good-natured kinswoman made her 
promise that she would come and live 
with her so soon as she was well 
enough to leave the Grange. 

And Alice lay still in her bed, as 
the doctor commanded, and her heart 
seemed breaking. The summer would 
return, but Ry would never come 
again. The years would come and 
pass—how were they to be got over ? 
And, oh! the poor little thing that 
was coming !—what a sad welcome ! 
It would break her heart to look at 
it. Oh, Ry, Ry, Ry, my darling ! 

So the morning broke and evening 
closed, and her great eyes were wet 
with tears—“ the rain it raineth every 


rent. It’s too much—too high by , day.” 


AFTER CATULLUS. 


LesBIA, let us live and love, 
Careless how Old Age reprove— 
A fig for all his shrugs and sighs ! 
Suns may set and suns may rise. 
We, when Life’s brief day is done, 
And Death’s dreary night begun, 
Side by side must still sleep on. 
Love! a hundred kisses give me, 
Now a thousand, I implore, 
Now, or ss neglect will grieve me, 


But one 


undred thousand more ; 


Till at last, when count of kisses, 
Love, begins your soul to vex, 

With reprisal such as this is—{ Kissing her) 
All your reckoning I'll perplex ; 

For to kiss by calculation 

Could but spoil the sweet sensation ; 

Or, if Echo us repo 


Spite may cut th 


rt, . 
addition short. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES 








You cannot vulgarize Egypt. Going 
up the Nile has become pretty nearly 
as common as going up the Rhine 
was when Thackeray wrote the 
“ Kickleburgs,” and found to his as- 
tonishment that he had, in the esti- 
mation of the Z'imes’ reviewer, been 
guilty of writing “an opuscule.” Fifth- 
rate English Americans, whom on 
the stage we should call gross cari- 
catures, mummy-stealing Germans, 
Russians with an eye to the far 
East—such hordes as the “ Honor- 
able Miss Gushington” describes in 
her Overland Route — make their 
way daily up the sacred river, are 
hoisted to the top of the pyramids, 
et pulled up the cataract, get 
ced to by the Ghazeeyes, whom 
Abbas Pasha banished to Esneh and 
Kerek ; get cheated more or less un- 
mercifully by their Dragoman, 
throw every bazaar they come near 
into confusion by rushing through 
it at the full speed of their donkeys, 
and force Turk, Arab, and fellah to 
accept them as very unpleasant facts, 
like the khamsin, or the liability to 
forced labour. Of course Cook the 
ubiquitous will take you up the Nile; 
may be has a special trip on foot 
which will admit you to the opening 
of the canal—he does not say what 
he will do with you if complications, 
diplomatic or engineering, suddenly 
bring about some fresh delay in the 
opening after all the tourists are 
safely landed amid “the picturesque 
scenery of Lake Menzaleh.” That 
is the finest touch of all: “The 
scenery on Lake Menzaleh is highly 
icturesque ;” oh, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Book, we own that it is impossible 
to vulgarize Egypt. Shakespeare 
said of her queen : “ Use cannot stale 
her infinite variety ;’ and so each 
band of travellers finds that there 
is always something new in her 
weird monotony, in that endless 
da capo of river and mud, built vil- 
lage and group of ruins and rock- 
tombs, and wading or swimming 
buffaloes, and vast flights of birds, 


and shadoofs or man-engines varied” 


by sakias or ox machines for 


ump- 
ing up the Nile water. Al 


new, 


however often we have read about it 
and studied prints and pictures of it, 
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all full of interest too—fuller than 
any other spot in the known world— 
but picturesque? No; not if we 
know the meaning of the word. Even 
Harriet Martineau, who rated Egypt 
higher than almost any one who has 
been there, and who goes into rap- 
tures about the “ after-glow,”’ and 
says that if you take care to go u 

the river when it is tolerably fall, 
you will not be shut in between banks 
the whole way, does not venture to 
call it picturesque. And Lake Men- 
zaleh of all places: is the mouth of 
the Scheldt picturesque, or the coast 
by Fleetwood at low tide? If Mr. 
Cook had called the first cataract pic- 
turesque, with its strange black rocks, 
and Philw, the mysterious burial- 
poe of Osiris, hard by, we could 
nave understood him ; but to call a 
very shallow lake, some 150 miles 
round, lying in the great Pelusian 
plain, picturesque because it is 
‘dotted here and there with Egyp- 
tian sails, and in parts covered with 
flocks of pelicans, storks, &c.,” seems 
to us a sad misuse of words. But, 
picturesque or not, Lake Menzaleh 
can be seen, as well as Port Said 
and all the rest of the wonders, for 
the low charge of sixty guineas. This 
sum will take you, first class, to Paris; 
thence to Italy, where you will have 
“hotel coupons” for thirty days ; 
thence from Brindisi to Alexandria ; 
from which Pee you steam right 
through the Sea. If you want 
to see Cairo and the Pyramids you 
must pay extra ; your sixty guineas 
only frank you for bed and board and 
rail and steamer along thedirect route, 
and surely, if you know anything of 
travelling, you will not expect them 
todo more. If you are magnificent, 
you can pay a hundred and fifty-five 
guineas and go for a hundred days, 
under the wing of the great Cook 
himself, not to the Nile only, but to 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece. Whata 
mere bagatelle! Why lots of people 
muddle away twice as much at Cannes 
or Mentone. I rather believe in 
Cook’s trips: I never went on one, 
sinee the very old days when he was 
quite a small man and took people 
cheaply to the Lakes, and then I 
broke away from him because I 
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wanted to see Wast Water, and that 
was not in his programme. I think 
he does a vast amount of good, and 
very little harm—all things consider- 
ed. The vulgar tourist who goes in 
Cook’s drove is likely to behave much 
better than he would if he was by 
himself.” “Easterns think (says 
Eothen) that the English travel under 
the protection of evil demons ; this 
is partly owing to their strong wil- 
fulness, partly to the magic of the 
banking system, by force of which, a 
traveller so destitute of precious 
metals as not to be worth robbing 
will draw showers of gold as soon 
as he arrives in a city.” We be- 
lieve that other less flattering reasons 
have helped to bring about this no- 
tion, that for some sin or other the 
fiend drives him from his home and 
forces him to wander over deserts 
and to stand on ruined cities and 
grope among dead men’s tombs. The 
notion has, no doubt, made travelling 
in the East exceptionally safe for 
our countrymen; but would it not be 
pleasanter to be looked on as pilgrims, 
rather than as fiend-hunted exiles ; 
and may we not attain this honour 
if Cook’s Eastern trips become an 
institution ? We have been set down 
by Christian theologians as the de- 
scendants of the lost tribes; why 
should not the Ulemas see in us the 
posterity of Ham come back to wor- 
ship at the palace-temples where the 
race once lived so gloriously ? 
Anyhow, let Cook take as many 
tourists as he pl and at what- 
ever rates he likes, he will not be 
able to spoil the Nile. And yet, for 
all that, we cannot help regrettin 
the old days when a man who had 
been up to Assouan was something 
of alion. What a change: just one 
generation ago Eothen was crossing 
the Balkan, and pushing on, past 
Smyrna and Lady Hester Stanhope 
and Galilee and Bethlehem, to plague- 
stricken Cairo. How young we were 
when we thought him the one master 
of style, when we worshipped him 
for “ compromising” himself the mo- 
ment he got into the thick of the 
lague, and when we thought him so 
a for pouring out the vials of his 
scorn on poor Levantine doctors and 
bankers, who took all sorts of pre- 
cautions, and died nevertheless. 
How he praises the Turks for keep- 
ing their Bairam--hanging swings 
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for children and setting up tents—on 
the very ground which rings with 
the howls of arriving funerals. How 
he delights to tell of the noble “ old 
Osmanlee” at Sakkara, who (having 
before abstained from touching him 
out of respect for the European 
theory of contagion) laid his hand 
gently on his arm as soon as he found 
that he came from the infected city : 
“in that touch was true hospitality.’ 
Then, again, Eothen is always so 
gloriously pesemgany in his dealings 
with Asiatics. When he is leaving 
Cairo, at a time when the pasha, 
hard at work against the Wahabees, 
has laid an embargo on every camel, 
an old man lifts up his arms protest- 
ingly, and cries: “‘ the Pasha seeks 
camels but finds them not. The 
Englishman says, ‘let camels be 
brought,’ and behold here they are.” 
This is of a piece with his gallop 
through the Cairo bazaar, when the 
plague was at its height, “ amid air 
thick with the fragrance of burial 
aen," his donkey-boy shouting, “Eh ! 
sheik, eh! virgin ; out of the way on 
the left ; out of the way on the right. 
This Englishman comes; he comes ; 
he comes.” Then, again, to think of 
him when he has outrun his servants, 
and is careering alone across the 
desert to Suez. Just as he is almost 
going mad with thirst he sees in the 

istance two Bedouins and a camel ; 


he steers up alongside, alights, takes 
hold of their water-skin, drinks long 
and deep, remounts, and is darting 
off eastward before the Arabs have 
* got decomposed from their state of 


trifaction.” No wonder that when 

e has fallen off his dromedary, and 
finds himself among a set of villan- 
ous Algerine refugees, he manages 
(with hardly any Arabic) “to an- 
nounce it as my absolute will and 
pleasure that these fellows should 
find me the means of gaining Suez,” 
and that they should meekly saddle 
him a donkey, and send him off with 
one of their own people as escort. 
Eothen’s creed is exemplified in the 
story he tells of how he anda Russian 
General broke quarantine at Satalich, 
and defied the pasha. No doubt, all 
his tales of lawlessness have done 
their work; it is easy to bully, 
though it is not easy to write such 
fine English as Mr. Kinglake, Of 
course, the historian of the Crimean 
war, who is so hard upon poor Mar- 
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shal St. Arnaud and his friends on 
account of this very lawlessness, 
would be the first to disown the law- 
less spirit which breathes through 
Eothen ; but the mischief is done ; 
a man whose influence might have 
told the other way has taught Brum- 
magen travellers that it’s the right 
thing to bully “ niggers,’ and so three 
travellers out of five are tempted to 
give way toinsolence which, from most 
of them, is in the literal sense of the 
word sheer impertinence as well. 
What a difference between Eothen, 
advised by his dragoman “to put up 
his boots and soil the divan of the 
Governor of Suez, in order to inspire 
terror and respect,” and M. About, 
kootooing to Egyptian princes, carried 
up the Nile in one of the Viceroy’s 
eaten steamers, dancing in the 
salons of Port Said with people in 
the newest Parisian fashions, and 
getting on with every one, not by 
dint of “strong will,” but by polite- 
ness and bonhomie? Let us -hope 
that the old rough type of traveller 
will soon get discredited; that 
“‘ sweeter manners” will work their 
way downwards, and that, now our 
Prince and Princess have been to 
Egypt and the Khedive has twice 
visited us, the crowds who will follow 
inthe wake of royalty will behave a 
little more after the pattern which 
royalty has given them. But I don't 
like to part on ill terms with Eothen : 
how I used to gloat over his perora- 
tions, in days when Sala was not, and 
our own correspondent scarcely af- 
fected the high-polite style. Sire 
is what he says of the Sphinx : “And 
we, we shall die, and Islam _ will 
wither away, and the Englishman 
straining for ever to hold his loved 
India, will plant a firm foot on the 
banks of the Nile and sit in the seats 
of the Faithful, and still that sleep- 
less rock will be watching, and 
watching the works of the new busy 
race, with those same sad earnest 
eyes and the same tranquil mien 
everlasting. You dare not mock at 
the Sphynx.”” Dare you mock at 
Mr. Kinglake, in whose book scores 
of book-makers have sought the key- 
note to their “ inspiration ?” 


mock at him at all, though I think 
other travellers are right and he is 
wrong about that very stubborn 
beast, the camel: if he really “soon 
learned to love her for the sake of 
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her gentle, womanish ways,” his ex- 
rience in this respect must have 
en strangely unique. 

So much for type number one of 
Egyptian travellers—a very amusing 
type in itself, but sadly open to imi- 
tation, of which the spurious copies 
are simply disgusting. 

Harriet Mortineau furnishes a con- 
venient instance of the second type, 
a far less imitable type than the first. 
She is the pattern of all philosophers 
and philosophizers, though she is not 
ashamed to record how the gentle- 
men of her party, being bored by the 
persistent song with which their crew 
solaced themselves during a very long 
pall and not being able to stop them 

y refusing baksheesh, “ obtained 
some success by chucking dry bread 
into the throats of one or two who 
were quavering with shut eyes and 
wide open jaws.” Oh, ye philosophers, 
verily your tender mercies are cruel ! 
Harriet Martineau, however, is much 
more instructive than Eothen ; she 
goes through the whole of Egyptian 
history, and gives such full accounts 
of the tomb-paintings, that, even if 
we had not seen the imitation fres- 
coes at Berlin and in the British 
Museum, and the prints in Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson's, you might yet form 
some idea of what life was like in 
early Egypt. She is still more inter- 
resting in her social and political 
notes. When she wrote, in 1847, 
Mahomet Ali was still alive. Since 
then there have been Ibrahim, Abbas, 
and Said ; and now, Ismail, already 
used to Western ways — he was 
sent some years ago on a mission to 
the Pope—is supposed to have left 
his kingdom in charge of something 
very like a Parliament, and to be 
meditating what M. About so 
strongly advises—“the organization 
of justice on an European basis.” By- 
and-by, we must contrast Miss Mar- 
tineau with M. About so as to be 
able to form some judgment as to the 
“progress” during the last twenty 
years. 

First, however, a word or two as to 
other types of travellers. Here is 
“the Howadji” with his “ Nile notes,” 
who tries to disguise his Yankee 
twang under affected orientalisms, and 
who gives us four chapters on the 
dancing-girls of Esneh. And then 
there is Lady Duff Gordon, of all 
travellers the most appreciative. Her 
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tolerance is strangely in contrast with 
the intolerance of the philosophic 
Miss Martineau. She gets on admir- 
ably with sheiks and ulemas, who 
all tell her that God loves all who 
love their kind, and who say the 
reason why Europeans do mischief 
by talking about religion is because 
so few of them talk sympathizingly ; 
a man does not like to be argued 
down by one who shows very plainly 
that he scorns all that the other holds 
most holy. A lady who can compli- 
ment a hearty feeder by an appro- 
priate verse from Firdresi can hardly 
fail to make her way ; but even Lady 
Gordon has nothing but hard words 
for the Coptic clergy, who (she says) 
have to answer for a good deal 
of sickness, and a great deal of 
drunkenness caused by the ridiculous 
fasts which they enjoin. Even bak- 
sheesh does not afflict her ; she takes 
milk and does not think of offering 
payment, and if she gives a present 
it is more than made up to her in 
lambs, melons, and fruit of all kinds. 
She finds “ those lazy Arabs” exceed- 
ingly hardworking when they have 
the prospect of pay instead of the 
stick at the end of the job. Living 
in the country (at Thebes) she sees 
little of the evils of harems ; and, as 
for our matrimonial habits, she says 
the general feeling among orientals 
is, that with us the law gives the 
woman the upperhand. hink of 
that Miss Faithfull and Mr. Lowe, 
and ye members of the American 
sororis. Grave, observant Arabs judge 
western women to be already the 
superior beings by law as well as by 
courtesy. 

Lady Duff Gordon gives us little 
reason to hope that up to 1865, at 
any rate, there had been much ameli- 
oration in the fellah’s condition. She, 
too, talks of the dread of Govern- 
ment — people will rather die then 
let the pasha’s doctor see them ; of 
the arbitrary punishments ; she knew 
one of the richest men in Lower 
Egypt seized, as he rode up to the 
citadel to call on an official, and sent 
in irons to die at Zazoglou ; of the 
cruelty of the troops—there are some 
disturbances during the 1864 famine ; 
a prophet arises and behaves much 
like “that Egyptian in the Acts of 
the Apostles ; whereupon the Effen- 
deena (viceroy) takes up his broom 
to make a clean sweep.” His soldiers, 
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coming up in steamers, destroy seve- 
ral villages, shoot the men, and divide 
the women and children among the 
neighbours. As she remarks, it is 
almost impossible for Egypt to re- 
volt ; the country is all in one line, 
and may be conquered in detail. 
Then she enlarges on the uncertainty 
of the land tenure. All land belongs 
to the Sultan, 2.¢., to his Viceroy the 
Khedive. The rent is from £1 to 30 
piastres an acre. The tenancy is 
hereditary ; but the tenant may be 
displaced on any pretext. She knew 
aman get feddan for feddan of de- 
sert in lieu of the estate which he had 
improved, and not a penny of com- 
pensation. How does this tell on M. 
About’s model fellah ? The French- 
man writes as if no such arbitrary 
proceedings could ever take place 
again ; yet, Lady Duff Gordon's hints 
makes us fear that the following from 
Miss Martineau is not at all out of 
date yet. 

“The cultivator engages, in return 
for being furnished with all that is 
needful for its cultivation, to hand 
over a stipulated amount (not pro- 
emery of the produce, after harvest. 

e receives, among other requisites, 
an order for a good and sufficient 
quantity of seed-corn from the 
government granary. When he 
presents the order, the great official 
gentleman of the granary directs a 
subordinate officer to supply the ap- 
plicant with three-quarters of the 
specified quantity, he retaining the 
other quarter for his own fee. The 
second officer subtracts a second 
quarter ; and the cultivator sows his 
land with half the proper seed. Of 
course, when it comes up thin, he con- 
siders what he shall do. The probabi- 
lity is that at harvest time he will go 
out in the night, and filch from his 
neighbour's fields, while those neigh- 
bours may be in his fields doing the 
like. When the day of reckoning 
comes, one or more of the neighbours 
(it may be remembered that some of 
my party saw eight) may be chained 
and led off to be bastinadoed for non- 
payment of dues. Or, as some other 
friends of mine saw, the Pasha may 
send aforce to seizetheland of awhole 
district, because some of the culti- 
vators may be unable, or be supposed 
to be unable, to pay their rent.” 

And now let us see how M. About 
(a very different style of traveller 
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from any of the rest) takes Egypt in 
hand—tells us what it is and whatit 
ought to be. Of course, he “ affects 
the novel style.” That is his way. 
If he wants to impress on Paris capi- 
talistsand Gascon farmers the need for 
planting the /andes with firand larch, 
and the immense profits to he gained 
by so doing, he uses Maitre Pierre, 
that model Gascon, 


“To paint the moral and adorn the tale.” 


If he has to talk about the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope, he is not con- 
tent with” writing da question Ro- 
maine, he goes over the same ground 
more fully in Z'olla. So, again, when 
he discusses marriage, he has his 
novel d propos ; and when he criticises 
the state and prospects of Greece, he 
does so ina mixture of novel and per- 
sonal experiences, just like this Ahmed 
le fellah, in which what the author 
did and saw and thought in Egypt, 
is mixed up with the love-story of a 
model Egyptian. We suppose the 
French like this kind of thing, just 
as they like feuilletons to their news- 
papers : M. Corniehan, who has a few 
shares in the Canal, and who is to 
be moved to take some in the Grand 
Egyptian Irrigation Society, when 
that is founded, would hardly be able 
to keep up his attention all through a 
serious work on “ Egypt and its Re- 

uirements ;” butthen M. Aboutsurely 

ies at higher game than poor Cor- 
niehan : he tells us, incidentally, how 
thetwogreat wants of Egypt are—first 
the abolition of the capitulations, and 
of the privileges of Europeans in mat- 
ters of justice ; and, next, the intro- 
duction of European jadges, who 
shall carry out uncompromisingly the 
excellent law of the Koran. Now 
these are t changes. Ismail 
Pasha is said. to have something like 
them in his head; can it be M. 
About who has suggested them to 
him ? and is this the way in which 
reforms are made out there? do the 
rulers of Egypt need to have “ truth 
embodied ina tale ?” is M. About, in 
fact, playing court jester to the 
Khedive, and wrapping up his un- 

leasant “facts” in an attractive dress ? 

he other alternative is, that M.. 
About writes in this way because he 
thinks he shines in such a mixed 
style; and yet the author of such 

urely “serious” books as Le 

rogrés and i’ A, B, C, des Tra- 
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vailleurs, can hardly feel that a 
very outrageous plot like this of 
Ahmed adds to his literary reputa- 
tion. 

Ahmed is a young fellah, son of a 
oo cottier family,, on the Lower 
Nile. He is caught by Said Pasha’s 
agents and sent to Paris to be edu- 
cated. We say caught, for the gene- 
ral dread of everything governmental 
extends to education. Miss Martineau 
asks, ‘How can the Pasha expect 
people to value school when he 
sets it before them as an evil 
for which he makes them com- 
pensation, and submission to which 
insures present maintenance, and 
possibly a position, by-and-by ?” 
Anyhow, the fellahs don’t like their 
boys to go to school ; they perhaps 
think it will lead to their being put 
into the army, and this they dread 
so much that they put out a child’s 
eye or cut off one of his fingers to 
make him unfit to pass muster. 
Ahmed, however, is sent to France ; 
and, instead of doing very little 
there (as M. About hints most of the 
lads sent in that way do) except fit- 
ting himself to become the means of 
engrafting the newest Parisian follies 
on the old Egyptian stock, he works 
hard, keeps his eyes open, picks up 
English as well as French, and, be- 
sides a good general education, gets 
a thorough grinding in agricultural 
science. M. About meets him at a 
shooting party near Paris. “I no- 
ticed (says he) that the next ‘gun’ 
made decidedly the best shot of the 
morning, and that he then behaved in 
a way that thoroughly mystified 
me. It was a very hard frost, 
but on the stroke of mid-day my 
neighbourrushed into the cover, broke 
the ice of a little pool, stripped, 
bathed, dressed in a jiffy, and then 
knelt down and began praying most 
vigorously. I next saw him in the 
drawing-room ‘petted’ by a lot of 
ladies who had persuaded him to 
sing a native song to his own ac- 
companiment on a doleful sort of 
guitar. Then came dinner, where 
Ahmed (I had heard his name and 
something of his history in the inter- 
val) discussed Eastern social ques- 
tions with the greatest freedom, de- 
fending all his ‘ peculiar institutions ’ 
with admirable courage, and at the 
same time eating largely, especially 
of salad, and drinking not a drop of 
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anything but water.” Then comes 
the smoking room, in which the 
young men of the party try to chaff 
Ahmed about polygamy and the 
harem. His answers remind us of 
the old Mussulman in Lady Duff 
Gordon’s book, who, when a fast 
young Englishman attacked him with 
some after-dinner joke, said, “ Ex- 
cept my mother and sisters, I have 
never seen but four women unveiled. 
Of them one is dead, and three are in 
my house, well cared for. Now, 
young man, can you say as much 
about the women with whom you 
have had to doin yourshort lifetime ?” 
Ahmed, in France, won’t say a word 
even against polygamy; though 
Ahmed, Seine in Egypt, is free 
to confess that it is an unmixed 
evil. To put an end to the discus- 
sion he “joins the ladies,” and the 
astonished M. About soon sees him 
waltzing like mad, and evidently en- 
joying himself more than anybody in 
the room. The two manage to get 
on very good terms before the last 
train leaves for Paris, and M. About 
learns, even at that early stage of 
their acquaintance, a great deal about 
Egypt, which of course he puts down 
for our edification. 

He next* meets Ahmed just ten 
a after at Alexandria. He has 

en sent as a sort of special corres- 
pondent, not of any newspaper, but 
of Government, to report upon Egyp- 
tian agriculture. Ahmed sees his 
name among the arrivals, comes to 
him, late as it is, the same night, and 
takes him in tow during the greater 
part of his stay in the country. M. 
Ahmed has now become a great man 
—a very great man, a model fellab, 
or rather a pattern agriculturalist. 
Soon after the celebrated shooting 

arty he was on his way back to 
Ba pt with a number of others who 
had been in training like him. At 
Marseilles somebody in a _ café 
gets into conversation with the 
party, and abuses the viceroy in very 
coarse terms. Ahmed knocks him 
down. There is a row, and the 
young fellah gets a severe knife- 
thrust. The effendi in charge of the 
party, with an Egyptian disregard 
for fellah life, leaves the lad to die in 
a low inn, and goes off with the rest 
to Alexandria. But when Said Pasha 
hears the story he is so astonished and 
delighted that any one of his sub- 
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jects should have thought of saying a 
ood word of him, much less of doing 
attle in his defence, that he at once 

banishes the effendi to Fazoglou, 

“where even we fellahs melt like 

wax-dollsin a few months,” and sends 

over a physician and two nurses to do 
what they can for the sufferer.” 

Thanks to great care and a good 

constitution, Ahmed recovers, and 

finds to his great astonishment that 
that knife-thrust has made his for- 
tune. 

Here is M. About’s sketch of Said 
Pasha, the wanton destroyer (accord- 
ing to Lady Duff Gordon) of the 
tombs of the Mameluke sovereigns. 
Ahmed has just got back to Egypt, 
and his two nurses, at once take him 
to the telegraph office, and send 
word to “Palace No. 3. One 
Ahmed-Ebu-Ibrahim, thy slave, en- 
treats the favour of rubbing his un- 
worthy beard against the august 
slippers of your Highness.” “ My 
unworthy beard had not yet shown 
itself, for that matter,” said Ahmed, 
as he told the story, “ but the official 
style does not wait for trifies like 
that. Said’s reply was much terser. 
‘Let him come and fall on my neck,’ 
said he. SoI went, and never'shall 
I forget the first sight of that good- 
tempered-looking giant, just the Gar- 
gantua of your Rabelais, who looked 
as though he could knock an elephant 
over with a box on the ear, and 
whose big, high-coloured face, brist- 
ling with a beard of every colour, 
expressed kindliness, frankness, gene- 
rosity, courage, all a little marred 


by cynicism. Unhappily he despised 
all men without exception, and so it 
came to pass that sometimes he lost 
his own self-respect.” 

Said nearly takes the fellah’s 
breath away by his herculean em- 
brace, repeating at each hug, “ poor 


little thing.” He then takes him by 
the ear and says, “So it is you, you 
young scamp, who go and get your 
bones broken in honour of your mas- 
ter? who gave you leave to do it, I 
should like to know? Haven't you 
been taught that a fellah’s bones 
belong to the viceroy? Sit down 
with you.” And he pushed me (said 
Ahmed) on to a divan, and laying 
me at full length, cried out, “ Come, 
try to explain how it is you don’t 
hate me; I’m your master, and, 
therefore as your La lontaine teaches 
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you, your natural enemy,” Said 
makes him tell what they said of 
“His Highness” at Marseilles, and 
then tells his treasurer “this young 
fellow got almost killed for my sake 
in France. Now I give you three 
months tofind him a first-rate farm in 
Lower Egypt ; and meanwhile hand 
him over two thousand pounds, not 
a para less; if you rob him I'l! send 
you off to the White Nile, and give 
him your place—that he may be able 
to rest a while, and go and see his 
friends.” Ahmed says his hour’s 
talk with Said filled him with admi- 
ration mingled with pity. “The 
or man was full of new and grand 
ideas scattered through his brain, like 
a necklace of pearls of which the 
string is broken. He loved Egypt, 
and took an interest in the people ; 
but his education had been left un- 
finished ; he did not know the diffi- 
cult art of doing good wholesale. 
That is why he left the nation deeply 
in debt, and a few private individuals 
like me raised to wealth and pros- 
perity. His conversation was as in- 
consistent as his conduct ; just when 
I was admiring his uprightness of 
heart and the loftiness of his views, 
he let drop some coarse pun or dray- 
man’s joke.” Rulers like this are not 
the sort of men to set a country on 
its legs. Ismail has been better edu- 
cated, let us hope ; and those who 
are to succeed him have certainly had 
enough of the apparatus of educa- 
tion, with what result the next 
generation will determine. 
Said-Pasha wants Ahmed to take 
office. “Choose your post and aim 
him,” says he. ‘No,’ replies thie 
fellah, “my mission is to teach 
scientific farming to my fellows. 
Fellah I am, and fellah I will remain ; 
and I'll show the Egyptian world 
that a fellah can be something and 
somebody, and that good farming is 
in our Nile valley, a sure road to 
wealth.” “That’s the lesson I'm still 
trying to teach,” says Ahmed to M. 
Abe. “ People won’t believe that I 
am rich, because I farm well ; they 
think I farm well because I’m rich. 
They believe I’ve found a crock of 
gold, or can put my hand into the 
privy purse whenever I like!” This 
1s ‘the moral which M. About 
preaches : “Egypt will be great if she 
develops her own resources,’ only 
borrowing from us machinery and 


skilled workmen, and a few judges to 
‘see all fair”” Egypt will always be 
compatible if she goes on imitating 
European “ civilization,” and decking 
herself out in third-rate European 
finery. M. About’s heart is broken 
by the decay of architecture in Cairo. 
All the new buildings have jalousies 
as if they were at Passy or Asnitres ; 
the glorious old lattices, each a mar- 
vel of carved work, are rotting on 
their hinges. Ahmed protests prac- 
tically against this evil, by having 
everything about his house of pure 
Eastern manufacture. His own dress 
is that of the ordinary fellah in finer 
material. Naturally, such a man 
does not forget his family. Straight 
from Said Pasha’s presence he goes 
off to his native village, find his hut 
dismantled, and is told that his 
father had died at the canal : he had 
been pressed when the forced labour 
was in fashion ; and that his mother 
and sister have yone off to Cairo, 
and are doing nobody knows what. 
How was he to find them out? “In 
Paris you have the secret police, and 
the chance of meeting, to help you 
in finding a woman. At Cairo, ten 
years ago, there was no police worth 
speaking of, and every woman is 
veiled, though up country the veil is 
not worn.” 

Ahmed, however, is not to be baf- 
fled, he dresses himself up in his boy’s 
costume and goes barefoot through 
the sixteen bazaars of Cairo. Day 
after day he looks in vain ; at last he 
buys an old guitar, improvises a song 
about two white doves whom a blue 
pigeon has come to look for, inter- 
weaving in his song the names of his 
village and of the whole family. And 
so he sings in all the poor streets, 
choosing the places where the crowd 
of beggars is thickest. Most of the 
listeners give him something, and 
when the song is over, he calls for the 
widows and orphan girls, and says 
“this money is for them, for those 
who are like my mother and my 
sister.” At last two beggar-women 
run up and fall upon his neck, and 
are soon installed in his palace in 
old Cairo. 

Well, Ahmed, such as he is, in h's 
fellah’s dress, with his thorough disre- 
gard of western proprieties has to be 
married toathorough Mees Anglaise, 
one of those extraordinary beings 
whom French novelists delight to 
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elaborate. That is the task which 
M. About sets himself—no light one, 
it may be imagined ; and our excite- 
ment about the course of a love which 
naturally cannot run very smooth is 
to be our relief amid the discussions 
on Egypt’s prospects and requirements. 
Miss Grave Thornton actually does 
become Mrs. Ahmed ben Ibrahim ; 
and this is how such an instance of 
this exaggeration is brought about. 
The young lady is ward of Mr. Long- 
man, a young Yorkshireman, who 
has a yacht and a wife at Port Said, 
and whose sister, coming over to 
at Christmas with him, brings 
Miss Thornton as a companion. The 

travel in the same boat with Me 
About, and during a very Sale 
voyage, they alone, “ with the intre- 
pidity of their sex and nation,” keep 
free from sea sickness. It is an in- 
structive voyage for our author ; 

here isa sample of what he learns 
when he goes to smoke a cigar on 
the fore deck, as to the working of 
the consular system. The sunset is 
glorious (they are off Sicily) and M. 
About is admiring it, when a steerage 
passenger interrupts him with “ N’est 
monsieur, que c'est cra‘nement 
’ “C’est vraiment beau,” re- 


ce on pe 


oa our author, not relishing the 


qualifying adverb. “ Yes, it is fine ; 
but not so fine as an idea I have in 
my head.” ‘“ May I ask what it is ?” 
“ Why they’ve got no cafés chantants 
at Cairo, and I’m going to start 
some.” His fellow-passenger turns 
his back on him in some disgust, 
whereupon the intended importer of 
Rein n’est sacré pour un sapeur, and 
the rest of the Theresa repertory mut- 
ters, “It seems that that fellow’s not 
on the side of civilization.” Unhap- 
pily Mr. Dilke’s book has reminded 
us that cafés chantants are already 
in plenty in Egypt ; in fact, if there 
any glory in the invention, the 
Egyptians may lay claim to it, judg- 
nay y the old frescoes we might say 
caaiiind of the kind dates from the 
days of the pyramids, just as the 
dances which so entranced the travel- 
ling American, and of which Ahmed 
was so ashamed when they were (at 
Mr. Longman’s request) exhibited be- 
fore 7 Grace, were performed not 
- n Roman days (Bathyllus was 
mS but by the Pharaoh’s 
chief ballet dancer. And yet, though 
he objects to the importation of cates 
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chantans, and blushes to think of the 
amount of scoundrelism which yearly 
pours over from Europe into Baypt 
and thrives there to the ruin o 
natives, M. About says (olersing . 
the high eee taken by Egypt in the 
Paris ibition) “in proportion as 
she frees herself from the Porte, she 
gets into closer and closer relations 
with us.” His sole hope for Egypt 
is in her being Frenchified in a good 
many things ; perhaps he is right ; 
where there is no spirit to work up 
from within the best thing may pro- 
bably be to get a good patternstamped 
on from outside. It is what we have 
done in India; and M. About’s book 
is a sort of hint that France may find 
it advisable to do in Egypt pretty 
much what we do in the Nizam’s 
territory, for instance, in Nepaul. 
But then what becomes of the 
neutrality of the canal, and of the 
position of Turkey, and of our guar- 
antees to the Porte ? 

Here is another sample of the sort 
of mean whites, from whom (to a 
oo extent) the majority of the 

gyptians have to form their idea of 
Europeans :— 

cs Alexandria’ "(says another steerage 
passenger) “‘is the true promised land, 
and no mistake. I could not tell you 
what I made there during the cotton 
crisis. Not a halfpenny to pay in 
taxes. We leave all the tax-paying 
to the fellahs ; and as for rent, its 
just a legal fiction. I took a house 
of an Arab, and the first time he came 
for his rent [ told him to be off 
like a humbug as he was, and talk to 
my Consul about it. He goes, like a 
fool, enters his action, and, of course, 
has to pay the costsin advance. That 
lasts pretty nearly a year, and just as 
sentence is going to be passed on me 
I hand the premises over to a Bel- 

ian, who gives me a hundred louis 
for the good-will ; and the Arab has 
to go to the Belgian Consul this time 
and begin all over again. The Bel- 
gian, duly warned, sublets to a Greek, 
who passes the premises on to an 
Italian ; and as we have seventeen 
Consulates in the town, you may 
fancy what the Arab’s chance of 
pocketing any of his rent is worth.” 
“Ah I dare say he grumbled, the 
beggar. Do you know that one 
morning one of the beings they call 
at wanted to have me up for not 

eeping my doorway clean swept; 
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but I soon showed him that the 
capitulations meantsomething.” “And 
I” (cut in a third) “was at the painsto 
set up a house where gentlemen 
played écarté, and to bring over 
some young ladies to do the amiable 
during the play. I had three Greek 
counts, two Wallachian princes, and 
a German who had fired at his Ma- 
jesty of Prussia, among my sup- 
porters. Well, what do you think ? 
One day this Viceroy’s constables 
broke into the place, and turned 
everything upside down, = because 
a couple of plucked birds had been 
appealing to the revolver.” “Of 
course you complained? Why, it’s an 
outrage on Christianity.” “Oh, yes, 
my Consul did his duty ; he showed 
them that strangers are at home in 
Egypt, whatever the natives may 
think.” “What damages did you 
get?’ “Oh, please don’t speak of 
it. I’ve never forgiven myself for 
not having set my damages at a 
higher figure ; they'd have given me 
anything, frightened as they were.” 
Another says, “I'll tell you what I 
consider a very neat way of getting 
£400. -I asked leave to set up a row 
of dressing booths along the beach. 
Before they were well finished a squall 
came and knocked them all over. 
bring my action against the Govern- 
ment for having led me into expense 
without warning me of the danger. 
The Consul, as in duty bound, sup- 
ports me, and I pocket my £400.” 
That is enough. M. About gives 
us three or four pages of it ; and we 
suppose he is not romencing. The 
effect on the natives, taxpayers, and 
functionaries alike, can — be 
imagined. How fellahs less enlight- 
ened than Ahmed, with nothing but 
mother wit to guide them, must 
curse the “progress” which, as far 
as they can judge, is inextricably 
mixed up with the domineering in- 
solence of these most offensive Levan- 
tines. Of course these fellows tell 
and contradict, and tell again the 
wildest stories about the viceroys. 
There is, for instance, the tale about 
Abbas Pasha, that when a fellah’s 
wife came to complain that a soldier 
had robbed her of a farthing’s worth 
of skimmed milk, Abbas cried, 
“Well, he denies it. Out him open 
and let ussee.” They cut him open, 
and there was the milk. “ And sup- 
pose it hadn’t been found in him ¢” 
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“Why Abbas would have hung the 


fellah woman, that’s all.” ese 
reciousspecimensof European manu- 
acture have a regular squabble when 
Ahmed’s name is mentioned. “Heis 
Ahmed Pasha,” saysone. “ No,” says 
another. “I tell you he’s onl 
Ahmed Bey.” “Wrong in; he’s 
plain Ahmed Effendi.” “Not a bit 
of it; he’s Hadji, and that’s all.” 
“ Hadji! Why he’s an Armenian.” 
“T tell you he’s a Greek Catholic, he 
~~ 100,000 piastres to our hospital 
uring the cholera.” “ Well he might 
give, after making as much as he did 
y his cotton.” ‘“ No, he made it all 
by meat.” “No, I assure you, it was 
by the slave trade.” ‘“ Well, now, I 
know it was by selling brandy to the 
English soldiers in the Crimea.” 
“Good reckoning that of yours ; wh 
he’s a 7. of two and twenty.” “ 
tell you he’s fifty ; you're mixing up 
him and his son.” “Son indeed. 
He’s a bachelor.” And so, fortunately 
for Miss Grace, he is. But the Levan- 
tines, unabashed, go on criticizing 
everything and everybody. Of the 
Suez Canal, they, being most Alex- 
andrians, augur the very worst, re- 
pening the old story about Sir H. 
ulwer, and the log-house on which 
he made a private mark. “I hate 
the English, you know” (says the 
speaker), “but they do 7 ood 
sense sometimes, and then I know how 
to value them.” Poor Egypt! it is 
enough to-make one turn Japanese, 
and vote for the exclusion of all 
foreigners, to read of a poor country 
so plagued with creatures more loath- 
some than any that swarmed in upon 
it in the days of Moses. Sadder 
the thought that a country should be 
a prey to such scoundrels, and that 
the seventeen Consuls should exist, 
chiefly for the purpose of keeping 
them above the laws of the country, 
than even the sight which met M. 
About’s eyes as he and his friends 
came out loaded with bouquets from 
the gardens of Nubar Pasha. This 
was the grim gathering of ruins be- 
longing to the unhappily still-born 
agricultural society—iron ruins, the 
least picturesque and the least de- 
sirable of any; some hundreds of 
machines, a good many of which were 
never even unpacked; nearly a 


million of money, people say, mud- 
dled away in the most unsatisfactory 
manner. “It was” (says M. About) 
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“the most melancholy sight Isaw inall 
Egypt.” Even at his hotel our author 
is not safe from scheming Levantines. 
One after another they rush to try 
to get the “ friend of the Emperor” 
to countenance some of their plans. 
One ingenious man begins by pro- 
posing a duck-shooting expedition. 
M. About objects, that he has come 
on business. ‘“ Well, then, since you 
speak so complaisantly, 1 wish you 
would push me a little in an attempt 
I’m going to make to do something. 
Egypt isn’t the place for an idle man 
now. Things are just five times as 
dear as they were before the cotton 
famine. If I could set up a news- 
paper, a discount bank, a gamblin 

house, or even a café. oak 

believe you are quite free to do any- 
thing of the sort, are you not?” 
“ Yes ; but if you fly with your own 
wings, you must succeed or be ruined, 
whereas if you are authorized by the 
Viceroy, you are safe either way. 
Indeed it often answers your purpose 
to fail, you get such a large indem- 
nity.” Of course M. About will have 
nothing to do with the novel kind of 


sport, which consists in hunting after 


indemnities. Indeed he speaks so 
much and so strongly on the 
point, that we feel the very first 
thing to be done for Egypt, in his 
opinion, is to free her from this set 
of bloodsuckers—to do something 
like what the old Company did in 
India, put interlopers at a discount. 
But we must not neglect the little 
romance which “ flouts’” all these 
socio-political discussions. Ahmed 
and Miss Grace meet as the former 
is driving our author to the Alex- 
andria railway station. There is a 
race between their carriage and that 
of the Longmans. Ahmed beats, 
leaps out, runs to open the dvor 
for others, and, having carefully 
wiped the step, offers to hand Miss 
Grace out. She, who had been more 
eager than anyone during the race, 
now coldly ignores Ahmed, takes 
sixpence out of her portmonnaie, 
and throws it to the handsome fellah. 
Abmed blushes up to the ear, but he 
keeps the money, kisses it, and says, 
in excellent French, “Thanks, miss; 
a present from such a lovely hand 
cannot but bring good luck.” At the 
same moment he flings a bit of gold 
to a water-boy who washes his 
mudded hand, and then gets into the 
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same carriage with the English party. 
Miss Grace says to her guardian— 
“We must change carriages; we 
can’t travel with this dirty black 
slave,” to which Ahmed replies, this 
time in perfect English, “ When 
Raleigh spread his cloak under the 
Queen’s feet, she did not ask who is 
this dirty person?” ‘“ Pardon, sir,” 
says Miss Grace; “ I did not mean to 
offend you. Heaven knows I did 
not!” at which awkward juncture 
M. About interposes by introducing 
his friend Ahmed to the Longmans, 
who (for shame, M. About) “at once 
shake hands with him, English 
fashion.” Poor Ahmed, however, 
makes bad worse during the journey 
by explaining that slavery in Egypt 
is not without its redeeming points. 
Of course, from talking of slavery, 
they go on to discuss polygamy. 
Miss Grace hopes to see a harem. 
Ahmed is eloquent about the terrible 
waste of human creatures involved in 
the system. It is almost as bad as 
the forced labour. This, indeed, is 
one of M. About’s strong points. 
Egypt is ruined for want of hands to 
till the ground. It might maintain 
eight millions ; its population is only 
four (two and a half only, said Miss 
Martineau). It would be much 
better, when the canal is finished, to 
take in all the foreigners who are at 
work there, and to import as many 
again, provided only there were 
proper laws to keep them in order, 
than to compound the fellows when- 
ever there is anything in the way of 
public works to be done. This reck- 
lessness of human life dates from the 
days of the Pyramids, each of which, 
Herodotus tells us, was finished at 
the cost of a little revolt. Mehemet 
Ali gave a splendid instance of this 
by sacrificing 23,000 people in six 
months to the making of the Mah- 
mondieh Canal. After all, the canal 
was very shallow in parts, and the 
Pasha had ordered that Lord Hard- 
inge should travel by it, and in no 
other way. What was to be done? 
The Viceregal steamer ran fast 
aground. But Mehemet Ali was a 
man of resources. A regiment was 
fortunately at hand, so a thousand 
men were detached, and, plunging 
into the canal, fairly lifted the boat 
along until it found water again. 

But Ahmed and Miss Grace are 
discussing polygamy—a dangerous 
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subject for English misses to intro- 
duce, The lady is obliged to cut the 
fellah short in a very abrupt manner; 
and then her guardian, who is de- 
scribed as being bourru (M. About 
knows us well enough to be aware 
that all Englishmen are not bowrru, 
but he cannot resist the temptation 
of painting a conventional English- 
man), says, “What miserable car- 
riages these are!’’ “ Yes,” replies 
Ahmed; “they were built in Eng- 
land, and were made to suit not our 
winter, but our summer.” But the 
point which the poor fellah, who has 
fallen desperately in love at first 
sight, is anxious to insist on is that 
“ English girls have actually married 
pashas.” “Poor things! did they 
give up their religion then?’ “ Not 
a bit of it. The wife goes to church, 
and the husband to the mosque ; and 
I can assure you that these are quite 
model households.” Miss Grace, 
however, will need a great deal more 
convincing before she is brought to 
look favourably on Ahmed, who 
makes, poor fellah, blunder after 
blunder, winding up by the purchase 
of a whole bundle of green sugar- 
canes, which he gravely begins to 
teach the company how to chew. 
Then, when they notice the stunted 
appearance of all the animals, he 
begins another long discussion on the 
decay caused by man’s neglect, and 
reparable by man’s diligence. “ Re- 
member, ninety-five per cent. of our 
cattle died of the plague which only 
took five per cent. of yours in Eng- 
land. Ours were so badly fed that 
they had no stamina to bear up. 
Yet they are multiplying again. 
With a soil like ours nothing is im- 
possible. The Delta is a vast trea- 
sure of humus—no one knows how 
deep. If it could be peeled off, and 
laid on the worn out lands of Europe, 
what crops you would get.” This is 
not exactly the sort of talk to capti- 
vate a young lady; but then Miss 
Grace is not as other young ladies. 
She is fond of drainage, of manufac- 
tures, of everything that girls in 

eneral eschew. Above all, she is 
fond of making converts. By-and- 
by, when M. About is pleading 
Ahmed’s cause with her, the con- 
sideration which moves her most is 
this: “If you marry him, you'll be 
sure to convert him, and then a con- 
vert of that calibre is certain to 
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bring a lot more in with him.” Yet 
even she cannot stomach all Ahmed’s 
very aggressive enthusiasm about his 
country. When they notice, as every 
traveller does, the multitude of birds 
—long strings of geese stretching 
from one side of heaven to the other, 
pelicans, ducks, sparrowhawksa, all 
sorts, pigeons especially—‘ Think of 
the doves at Venice,” says Miss Mar- 
tineau, “ and suppose them spread in 
equal proportion over the whole 
“That is,” says the blunder- 
ing patriot, “ owing to the gentleness 
of our nature. The birds with us 
are never shot, and no young fellah 
goes out bird-nesting.” He ought to 
be ashamed of himself, for he is the 
very first to proclaim elsewhere the 
folly of keeping pigeons. Every 
Egyptian doesit. Doves’ dung is the 
only manure ever used. The scarcity 
of trees makes ordinary farm-yard 
manure valuable for fuel, now that 
mummy-asses are hardly so numerous 
as they used to be. The doves’ dung, 
however, costs about five times what 
it is worth. The fellah does not see 
this. He thinks the birds pick up a 
living off his neighbours’ fields, for- 
getting that his neighbours’ pigeons 
are sure to take their revenge out of 
his. This is, on the whole, an in- 
auspicious beginning for a courtship. 
The two parties seem mutually re- 
pellant. Fortunately, Ahmed is 
patient—more so than most Euro- 
peans would be, perhaps, because his 
love is stronger than our love at first 
sight ; and Grace is sensible enough 
not to be insensible to her admirer’s 
devotedness, nor yet (poor orphan, as 
she is) to his ample fortune and 
his splendid way of life. . What 
attracts Ahmed is just the stubborn- 
ness and warmth of self-assertion, 
which to us seem defects in Miss 
Thornton’s character. He says, “You 
might go over the whole Moslem 
world without finding a woman who 
has a thought of her own, who is ver- 
itably somebody.” Miss Grace is 
certainly a somebody, and is deter- 
mined always to make herself re- 
cognised as such; while the fuss 
Ahmed makes with her, and the 
wonders in the way of carpets and 
China-silk hangings, and Porcelain 
and Japan, that he displays are 
enough to make even the most self- 
asserting “somebody” disposed to 
merge her identity in that of the 
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happy possessor of such treasures. 
ama knows, too, the value of a 
mis en scéne. e way in which he 
lighted up his Cairo house, with its 
nd old carving and lace-work 
attices, is as striking as the trans- 
formation scene in an extravaganza. 
When he takes his guests out into 
his illuminated garden, where, thanks 
to constant rills of Nile water, he 
has a wonderful variety of plants and 
flowers, European as well as tropical, 
and brings pipes and coffee, and 
mastic de chio, to the top of the 
river-stairs, one of the Frenchmen 
cries out, “Ah! sarpejeu; be 
quick, and take me back to the 
hotel. I feel a turban growing 
out round my head. I shall turn 
Turk for good and all if I have 
much more of this.” “ What a con- 
trast,” says M. About, “ between such 
a home of peace, and the narrow stra- 
tum between two strange families, in 
which most Parisians have to exist ;” 
and he explains by the uninhabitable 
nature of their home the tendency of 
Parisian ladies to seek their pleasure 
elsewhere, at the same time strongly 
urging Ahmed to show the Longmans 
his country house as well. But first 
Miss Grace has to see Cairo, where 
she thinks she could run about for 
years without feeling tired: “The 
people are so nice. Do you know, 
our carriage turned over this morning, 
the people rushed up and set every- 
thing right in a moment. One old 
fellow, as black as jet, picked me u 
as if I’d beena child, and put me bac 
on my seat. Not one of them would 
take a farthing of money. I’m sure 
of one thing, though many of these 
people are dreadfully oor, there is no 
rabble among them.” “I’m glad 
you've formed a better opinion of the 
fellahs, Miss,” says M. About, “Oh, 
the people are well enough ; it is the 
half-civilized, like the half-taught, 
who are unbearable creatures, like 
that great black gorilla whom you 
introduced to us ; and who thinks he 
is our equal because he can chatter 
a little in one or two European 
tongues.” This does not look as if 
Ahmed’s chances were improving ; so 
-here it is that M. About hints that a 
little eloquence and a great deal of 
gentleness would bring the fellah 
round to Calvinism. Miss Grace 
ives a start, “ posneiytising ang the 
earest of all pursuits in the eyes of 
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English girls.” Ahmed is forthwith 
invited to tea at Shepherd’s, and he 
goes, after having shown his French 
friendsan exhibition of almées, a public 
“ reading,’ by an author who is going 
to publish a novel, and who takes this 
mode of seeing whether it will be 
popular or not, and a beer-drinking 
of Nubian water-carriers in a Cairene 
tafis-house. They also look in at a 
litany-singing in the courtyard of 4 
sheik-ul-islam, and are astonished to 
find themselves not only courteously 
received, but treated like brothers in 
Allah. The perfect propriety with 
which the water-carriers receive them, 
draws from Ahmed the confession 
that he once went to a similar place 
in Paris, and left his hat and half his 
great coat: the Parisian chiffoniers 
suspected the young blackamoor of 
some design against the fidelity of 
their partners, and accordingly fell 
upon him tooth and nail. “ You talk 
of the mixture of the sexes keeping 
society at peace. My experience goes 
just the other way ; I think it kee 
classes apart, and at once fills the 
poor with suspicions.” As they are 
going to Shepherd’s, the question 
comes up as to the sudden decay of 
~eane art ; the tombs of the Ma- 
meluke kings, as they are called, are 
marvels of sculpture (Miss Martineau 
points out, by the way, that many of 
the stones used for icon were = A 
dered from the old temples) ; no one 
thinks of restoring them, no native 
ever visits them ; the natives, if they 
want to astonish you, take you to 
Choubrah-avenue—a very poor sort of 
Champs Elysés. “ Howisit that the 
faithful here (and they are truly faith- 
ful) let their mosques and schools, 
and fountains fall to ruin, while we 
sceptics in France are ao restor- 
ing all the old buildings s it the 
Mameluke tyranny, the effects of 
which still keep the nation so poor 
that it has nothing to spend on pub- 
lic buildings?” No, M. About; you 
know as well as we do (though, being 
the viceroy’s guest, sent about in his 
own steamer, you could not well sa 
80), that it is the present system which 
kills out all national energy. Mehemet 
Ali began the system of seizing en- 
dowments, and pretending he would 
keep the endowed fabrics in repair ; 
and his successors have too faithfully 
followed his lead in this. 

At tea Ahmed scarcely opens his 
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mouth. M. About has to invite the 
Longmans to the farm. They gladly 
agree to come; and the fellah is in 
the seventh heaven. Atlunch, where 
everything is home-grown, even to 
the sherry, “for we may grow the 
vine, you know, though we are not 
allowed to drink the produce.” 
Ahmed tells them how he makes 
vines, opium, and above all castor-oil 
plants grow in his waste lands, reli- 
giously keeping all the natural allu- 
vium for the regular crops. Next day 
they are all off to Mausourah, Ah- 
med’s farm in Lower Egypt, the 
Frenchmen travelling free, by virtue 
of a viceregal firman, forbidding the 
railway officials to take any of their 
money. Hn route they see an in- 
stance of how the consular system 
works: the train is put back because 
the Prussian Consul comes up a few 
minutes after it has started: “ with 
us vw remarks Ahmed) the 
sun does not dare to keep his own 
time ; he goes by the watches of the 
European counts.” 

In visiting Mausourah, M. About 
is fulfilling the purposes of his coming 
to Egypt. He has already seen the 
Viceroy, whose officials, we are told, 
are mostly young Armenians, brought 
» in France. They have the true 

vernment-clerk style about them, 
and relieve the cares of office by hum- 
ming Offenbach’s airs, criticising the 
Charivari, and discussing the latest 
Paris scandal. One of them, Arakel- 
Effendi (of whom Lady Duff Gordon, 
too, speaks in most kindly terms), is 
a second Ahmed: “he is a zealous 
patriot, but an enlightened one, eat- 
ing with his fingers’ ends in a room 
decorated with bronzes and pictures, 
in front of a bookcase where Guizot 
and Macaulay stood side by side.” 
The Viceroy, the furniture of whose 
audience-room cost a million afd a 
half of francs, talks French for an 
hour, and laments the want of labour- 
ers and the impossibility of supplying 
the want while coal costs from £2 to 
£4aton. He wants his visiters to 
find how it comes that Egyptian corn 
has a flavour of musk which brings 
down its price one-third in the mark- 
ets of Europe ; how it is, again, that 
with splendid cane-crops the yield of 
sugar is only so-so ; how it is that 
the diet of the fellah is so poor, and 
how far the Government is account- 
able for the national poverty. At any 
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rate, thinks M. About, here is a 
prince whose eyes are wide open, and 
who is really anxious to redress what 
is wrong. 

Of course his Highness says, “I 
shall take care that while you are here 
you travel at my charge, and that 
food and servants and everything 
shall be duly provided for you.” M. 
About is flattered ; he would have 
been less so could he have seen the 
sort of people who sometimes travel 
by viceregal steamer. Lady Duff 
Gordon describes a very unpleasant 
young Jew, a lad of sixteen, recom- 
mended probably by some Rothschild 
who had helped on a loan, as being 
treated like a royal —. The 
churl turns away his Dragoman at 
a moment’s notice, and refuses to let 
his doctor come and visit one of her 
ladyship’s pets—a poor sick Arab, 
who afterwards dies on her hands. 
M. About, however, is flattered, and 
he determines to begin at Mausourah, 
_ work which the Viceroy has set 

im. 


“ Poor Viceroy” (says Ahmed), “he cannot 
look into everything himself, and so, clever 
as he is, he is worse served and more rob- 
bed than any other prince. As for his 
questions; labour is scarce because of the 
bad food, the neglect of the first principles 
of health, the almost total absence of medi- 
calcare. We actually lose three children 
out of five. How can our population increase 
with such a drain on it as that? Then 
there is the further waste of life in harems 
and in forced labour; our Viceroy is doing 
what he can; but a reign of five years 
can’t rid us of the evils of centuries: send 
us skilled labourers from Europe, so that 
our fellahs may be able to keep to their 
farming, and send us a few independent- 
minded magistrates instead of emptying out 
on our shores the refuse of your towns, As 
for our corn, again, it has degenerated be- 
cause, year by year, the fellah grows the 
same crop on the same land, and saves the 
worst of it for seed. Thanks to the Nile 
mud, he still gets a crop; but the corn is 
all tainted, as the Viceroy told you. I im- 
port my seed fresh every year from Algiers 
and from Russia, and I sell my wheat at 
Marseilles always at the highest market 
price. Nile mud does a great deal; but 1 
find that farm manure helps it ; and I need 
not burn my manure, for, besides my cotton 
stalks, I am growing a little forest on the 
edge of the desert by the help of Nile water. 
This is what I want to see—all the sands 
on each side of the strip of alluvium covered 
with trees, and all the second-rate land 
turned into pasture. The thing can be 
done; it only wants water; and then we 
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shall be able to stock all the markets of 
Europe with meat. But before anything 
of this kind is done we must have security : 
the forced-labour laws keep out capital ; 
the taxation is arbitrary, and the waste in 
gathering is something fearful: the five- 
franc piece which the fellah pays gets so 
worn in passing from one to the other that 
it’s a wonder if it is worth five pence by 
the time it gets into his Highness’s hands. 
We have not got over our old Eastern 
timidity—of all the millions that came into 
the country during the cotton famine I can’t 
tell you how much is buried in the ground. 
No doubt Ismail Pasha’s law limiting forced 
labour to six weeks in the year, and allow- 
ing the fellah to buy himself off at a fixed 
price, is doing wonderful good; but we want 
a guarantee that the good laws will be car- 
ried out, and nothing but European magis- 
trates can give us that.” 

While they are waiting for the 
Longman party, Ahmed shows M. 
About his farm books, explains to 
him that his ground yields five kan- 
tars of cotton to the acre instead of 
three and a half, that his tobacco is 
equal to the best Turkey, that his in- 
digo is equal to that of Syria, and 
that his silkworms never suffer from 
the disease. 

Mausourah farm is decked out like 
a palace in the Arabian nights to re- 
ceive Miss Grace and her friends; 
they ride in by torchlight, and sit 
down to a‘sumptuous banquet; but 
next day this “ daughter of the most 
practical nation in the world” is 
ready to look into everything, and 
to criticise everything : 

“ « How is it you can let little children 
work ?’ (she asks) ‘I counted fifty of them 
about the house this morning?’ ‘They 
are sent here to be trained in farming, Miss. 
I take as many as their parents like to 
trust me with. I have seventy on my other 
farm in Upper Egypt. I feed, clothe, and 
lodge them, and they learn farming into 
the bargain. You may judge whether my 
plan succeeds or not when I tell you that 
they manage the dairy all to themselves. 
IT think I’m doing a good work in teaching 
the young fellahs what I learnt while I 
was in France. To think that we should 
have to import butter when it can be made 
like that with just decent care,’” 

Ahmed’s fruit is as great a success 
as his butter ; and his flowers, too, 
are wonderfully fine — flowers in 
Egypt being generally poor and 
almost scentless. He grows them with 
an object. 

“I'm studying the way of drawing off 
perfumes by means of ether; before long 
you'll find I shall be competing with your 
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Provengal manufacturers. You see my ob- 
ject is not to make money—or I should 
stick to one kind of thing — but to try ex- 
periments for the sake of setting an example 
to others. Look at that little meadow: 
I've sown there a mixture of all sorts of seeds 
from Buenos Ayres: I water them once a 
week, and if any of them succeed, why the 
problem of how to make Egypt a vast cat- 
tle-farm is solved. You say I have suc- 
ceeded because Said Pasha started me with 
£2,000; I tell you there is capital enough 
in the country. All we want is security and 
enlightenment. We have plenty of sad 
mistakes to teach us: Why the whole 
Delta is full of ruined factories, built be- 
cause Mehemet Ali thought that cheap 
labour and plenty of raw material meant 
necessarily deep production; he soon found 
coal and machinery are more indispensable 
than anything. Ours is an agricultural 
country—we had much better leave manu- 
factures to you in Europe.” 


During all this time the love affair 
is progressing, so that while M. 
About is away seeing the rice-mills 
at Damiettah, the fellah plucks up 
courage to talk to Mr. Longman 
about his ward. “ Well” (says the 
young Englishman),“ you must do the 

est you can: at present she likes 
you very well, but that is all.” 

On his Highness’s steamer M. 
About is astonished to find that every 
one, engineer included, is a native, 
Only one thing puzzles him: there is 
a hole in the bulwarks almost big 
enough for a baby to fall through ; 
how was this, when the steamer had 
just been fitted up regardless of ex- 
pense in the Government Dockyard ? 
A bit of plank and a pennyworth of 
= wont have set that right any- 

ow. 


“That hole” (moralizes our author) “‘ex- 
plains many things in Egypt. How is it 
that Mehemet Ali’s millions of trees died 
almost everywhere? How is it that the 
works for barring up the overflow of the 
Nile are falling into decay before they are 
finished? How is it that everything has 
always to be begun afresh in this unhappy 
country? Laissez-aller is answerable for 
it all: it began, no doubt, in the mama- 
lukes’ days; but it got worse under the 
early Viceroys. Each one of them wanted 
to leave his mark on the land by some 
grand new work, and took very little care 
about keeping up what his predecessor had 
done. This is the curse of collateral] suc- 
cession. Things will surely be better now 
that the throne is secured to Ismail’s direct 
heirs.” 


One thing more scandalizes the 
travellers, the total want of consider- 
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ation shown by native officials for 
their countrymen. When they halt 
for the night off Minish they turn out, 
without scruple, a little flotilla of 
fellah-boats comfortably moored un- 
der a uoue sreve ; and no sooner have 
the fellahs, in their new moorings, 
begun to eat their suppers than the 
captain of the steamer orders them 
to move farther off, “that the august 
strangers may not be disgusted at the 
sight.” The Frenchmen intercede for 
them ; but the r creatures show 
no more gratitude when they are al- 
lowed to remain than they showed 
anger at being told to move on. Then 

in, when the steamer was coaling, 
the whole village population ran up, 
some to carry the coal on board, others 
to keep their friends at work by the 
help of the stick; and when the work 
was done, beaters and beaten walked 
off together on the best possible terms. 
The use of the whip is universal; and 
if the travellers, Frenchman-like, ges- 
ticulated while they talked, they no- 
ticed that everybody they met drew 
back in abject terror. “ How many 
years” (asks our author) “will it take 
to raise these people to a proper 
level?” Not so many as he fancies, 
we reply, if the story is true that no 
sooner had Denon married an Egypt- 
jan and taught her a little of the 
ways of European husbands, by pick- 
ing up her handkerchief for her 
handing her to her room, bowing and 
such like, than she spread the news 
at the bath among all the ladies of 
Rosetta, and straightway a petition 
was sent to Bonaparte, “the free- 
king,” praying him to enfranchise the 
harem, and to set up a new order of 
things in Egyptian households ; so 
that there is hope that if a few more 
Ahmeds succeed in marrying English 
ladies, and abolish the whip on their 
own estates, a good deal of good may 
be done in a short time. 

Ahmed’s Upper-Egypt farm is at 
Keneh, one of the towns to which 
Abbas banished the Almées; and here 
the courting goes on apace. Religion 
is no obstacle : Miss Thornton finds 
Ahmed a much better Christian than 
half the young men in France and 
England. To wear a veil and to live 
in a harem trouble her much more 
than the fear of having to go to 
mosque. M. About tries to persuade 
her that Ahmed is safe to be a mono- 
gamist, and points out that, even in 
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England a husband may worry his 
wife to death and snap his fingers at 
the magistrates. “ But, then, Ahmed 
might be flogged, you know, if any 
moudir gave the order: he is only a 
fellah.” “True; but he is not the 
sort of man who gets flogged. Be- 
sides, if you wish, he'll get a Govern- 
mentappointment to-morrow.” “And, 
then, there’s the colour. I’m always 
dreaming of myself in a barricaded 
nursery with a swarm of little blacka- 
moors, grinning like monkeys, and 
talking to me in some unknown gib- 
berish. I’m quite sure I could not 
love them.” So all that Ahmed can 
do is to get a kiss and a promise that, 
though she can never marry him, she 
will never marry anyone else; but 
we see how deep an impression the 
fellah has made by the enthusiastic 
way in which she explains to the 
Frenchmen all the details of the 
Keneh farm, even to the bone-dust 
which is made from the skeletons (of 
animals that have been eaten, not of 
men who have died on the journey) to 
be picked up by hundreds along all 
the caravan routes. “ And all this 
success is due” (she adds) “to the Nile 
water, which Ahmed” (she calls him 
Ahmed now) “makes the river itself 
carry up to the higher grounds.” 

Still, the party breaks: up without 
any further progress being made ; and 
M. About, after meeting the Viceroy’s 
sons at Luxor, and going with them 
to see the tombs of the kings, under 
the guidance of Mariette- yp sets 
himself to omy the growth and 
manufacture of Egyptian sugar. 

At Erment, near Assouan, is the 
Viceroy’s sugar refinery, which uses 
up not only the produce of bis own 
immense cane fields, but also that of 
all the little farms within reach. 

Sugar-boiling is not a government 
monopoly ; every Egyptian is free to 
grow, crush, refine, as much as he 
pleases, but the plant is so expensive 
and (like all machinery out there) 
costs so much to keep in repair that 

ractically the whole manufacture is 
in the Viceroy’s hands. Prince Halim 
and Mustapha Pasha tried it, and 
ruined themselves; therefore, of 


course M. About’s model fellah con- 
tents himself with farming. The 
waste that goes on at Erment is de- 
scribed as lamentable ; were it not 
so the Viceroy (we are told) would 
soon be rich enough to live without 
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taking a farthing from his people in 
taxes. The yield is wy large, more 
than double what by dint of using 
guano they get out of the Mauritius 
and most of the West Indian islands. 
The hectare of good land grows 
90,000 kilos. of canes, these give 
3,600 kilos. of sugar, and about 1,000 
of molasses. We give the figures in 
their French form, that our educa- 
tional reformers may see how useful 
is a little knowledge of foreign 
weights and measures, just enough 
(for instance) to assure them that a 
kilogramme is about two pounds 
avoirdupoise, and a hectare about 24 
acres, There is no reason why sugar 
should not be grown extensively in 
Upper Egypt. Several things won't 
have ee changed with regard to 
the manufacture, if it is to be as pro- 
fitable as it might be. In the first 
place, coal at Erment costs nearly £4 
a ton; surely in these days of compe- 
tition it ought to be delivered there 
for much less. Then the slovenly 
Egyptians lay down every tenth cane 
for “seed,” and put the whole of the 
other nine into the mill. The true 
plan is to cut off the tops of all the 
ten and plant them, thus adding a 
tenth to the squeezable material, 
and getting rid of the insipid juice of 
the tops, which only adds to the cost 
of evaporation. This is further in- 
creased by the way they have of 
over-watering just before harvest. 
The fellahs do this in order to secure 
a heavier crop (the Viceroy buys by 
weight)—the government agents do 
it through excess of zeal. The con- 
sequence is, that instead of being full 
of saccharine matter, the canes come 
in full of mere water, which has to 
be got rid of at an enormous outlay 
of coal. ‘ Put the land and the re- 
finery under the same management ” 
(says M. About), “and you will not 
have one working and grumbling 
against the other; and instead of 
barely paying their expenses, the 
works will bring in yearly at least 
half a million sterling, and that with- 
out having to dress the land with the 
ruinous ‘ doves’ dung.’” 

The wages, by the way, of the 
Viceroy’s workmen at Erment average 
a piaster and a half (about 4d.) a day; 
they are paid in bread, and think 
themselves very well off when the 
foremen don’t impound more than 
half in the process of distribution. 
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But this is the custom in Egypt, if 
the Viceroy pays a bill to a native 
so many functionaries have the 
handling of the money, and their 
fingers are so very greasy that the 
creditor is well off if he gets a third 
of the sum paid by his august lord 
and master. The same is the rule in 
the native Indian states. Even of 
well-ordered Travancore we read in 
an Indian newspaper that the rajah, 
astounded at the estimate for build- 
ing a simple village school, sent for 
the architect, and, after much per- 
suasion, got out of him the following 
statement :— 


“Why, your highness, your prime 
minister, must have 30,000 rupees, and 
your head cook will want at least 10,000, 
and so surely I have a right to look for 
6 or 7,000 for myself after all my trouble.’ 


How is it that nothing seems able 
to exorcise this evil spirit of extor- 
tion which is the curse of the East ? 
Indian newspapers tell us that the 
latest device invented by the railway 
police for adding a few pieces to their 
income is for the kunashtuble, who 
gathers the native passengers’ tickets 
at the gate to insist on keeping them 
on the platform until they have paid 
him to let them out. Rather than 
be hustled about from policeman 
to porter, and vice versa, all pay who 
can, the European subordinates being 
of course far too grand to interfere ; 
and if this kind of thing goes on under 
the nose of the British authoriti 
what can we expect in Egypt, an 
why in the world should we be so loud 
in our outcry against Egypt’s short- 
comings in this respect ? 

We have all heard so much about 
the Suez Canal that there is no need 
to attempt anything like a scientific 
account of M. ee operations. 
What chiefly strikes M. About is the 
French impress which everything 
bears. As he is going slowly by mule- 
boat from Zagazig, where the Delta 
Railway ends, to Ismailia, he gets out 
at the village of Tell-el-Kebir. Here 
he finds a young Frenchman, “du 
meilleur monde, walking up and down 
in slippers before the telegraph office. 
This charming young fellow, who has 
a de before his name, actually conde- 
scends to live in this solitude, and he 
is only one of many young men about 
Paris who find on the canal the same 
sort of resource which a good many of 
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our own youngsters find in Australia 
or New Zola” 


“We were seven within hail of one 
another so to speak” (said an ex-Queens- 
land shepherd to me) “and out of them 
five were university men—two Cambridge, 
one Oxford, one T.C.D.,—a fine fellow who 
used to spout Greek play when he had got 
a little brandy in him—and of the other 
two one had been an officer in the Crimean 
war.” 

Goshen, however, was a far plea- 
santer place than the bush for these 


voluntary exiles: they manage to 
get together and (as French people 


always do) to reproduce the amuse- * 


ments of the old country. Wherever 
the Frenchman goes he takes his café 
as unfailingly as John Bull does his 
plum pudding and hiscricket ; besides, 
a good many of the employés are 
married, and so there are salons and 
receptions and all the rest of it in the 
most orthodox fashion. The young 
fellow who takes M. About to 
Ismailia is so full of the most French 
tittle-tattle that his hearer thinks he 
is listening to the small-talk of a sub- 
prefecture af home. When they land, 
after a good sleep on board the mule- 
boat, it is late at night ; they are 
taken to a house, in which a brass 
band is played, and where an amiable 
gentleman in dress coat and white tie 
welcomes them and hands them over 
to a valet of irreproachable get-up. 
“Am I in Paris ?” thinks our travel- 
ler, “ can they have spirited me back 
during that half hour’s sleep?” In 
a dreamy state he makes such 
toilette changes as he can, and is 
handed into a big drawing-room, 
where the ladies are dressed just as 
they would be ina French chateau 
in summer-time. Dancing is going 
on, and there is more than one 
Parisian celebrity among the guests. 
Ahmed, too, has put on a black coat 
and gray trousers, and is waltzing 
away with the best of them. “ After 
that,” thinks M. About, “I should 
not be surprised to see the patriarch 
Jacob himself, in a white tie, with 
a young lady in tulle and ribbons on 
his arm.” The Longmans are at the 

arty ; and of course the young Eng- 
Fishman is doing something Sails 
when he comes under M. About’s 
critical eye: gulping down a glass 
of lemonade with an effort which 


makes him painfully red in the face, 
he walks across and tells his friend 
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how he had the honour, while he was 
_ — the Canal, of being in the 
same boat with the Duke of St. 
Albans, and of actually being touched 
7 the dress of the lovely Duchess. 
We should have thought M. About 
was above that sort of thing ; but it 
seems as if every Frenchman will go 
on till the end of time, believing that 
lord-worship is the chief religion of 
all of us, and that itis a religion 
which we thrust before the eyes of 
the world on all possible occasions. 
Young Longman, however, atones 
for his lord-worship by going into 
raptures about the Canal. 


“Sir Henry Bulwer was quite 
wrong” (says he) “in going all 
through it without opening his mouth any 
more than if he had been the Sphinx 
itself. British patriotism did take fright 
at first, no doubt; but those days are gone 
by. I shall write to the Times at once, and 
set the whole matter clearly before the 
public. It is a grand work, sir a grand 
work: Egypt has had the lion’s share of 
the expense; France has had and will have 
the chief glory of it, but the profit will be 
ours, or nearly all of it. Why, already, 
where should we have been during the 
Abyssinian war but for your sweet-water 
canal? That enabled us to get water at 
Suez for our transports instead of having 
to bring it 60 miles by railway. You may 
tell M. Lesseps that his name will go down 
among the great names of history. He has 
done a grand work ; and perhaps the finest 
thing he has done is to set up again the 
men of mind in the opinion of business 
people. He has really made an idea 
‘pay.’ Yes: I shall write to the Times.” 


What delighted young Longman 
most was the machinery. 


“Happy thing for your engineers that 
sudden stopping of the forced labour. It 
threw them on their own resources; and 
the result has been a set of most marvellous 
inventions for economising work. To my 
mind these vast dredging machines, with all 
their wonderful improvements, are just as 
fine as our fine old English cathedrals. 
I don’t believe the banks will ever fall in. 
Plant them with shrubs, or with conch- 
grass, and the sand will soon hold to- 
gether. And then M. Lesseps may boast 
by-and-by that he has quite changed 
the Egyptian climate ; for these great sur- 
faces of water will draw down water from 
the sky, and you will have rain out here, 
as the old torrent-beds show there used to 
be in pre-historic times.” 


Miss Grace, however, is far harder 
to move than her guardian : she will 
die an old maid, and Ahmed is in de- 
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- sey “Yet she kissed me before 
them all,” he says; on which M. 
About reads him a lecture on kissing 
in different countries. “It means 
something in France—I dare say it 
means more in Egypt ; but English 
girls are not like other women ; with 
them it is but a commonplace way 
of showing goodwill, and means reall 
nothing atall.” Does M. About spea 
from experience, or is he only quoting 
Erasmus upon us ? 

Well: the English party goton board 
their yacht. “She'll not go away with- 
out sending me a farewell message,” 
says Ahmed. “Ifshe does I shall not 
live.” But the yacht sets sail, and 
fhere is no m e. Whereupon 
the fellah ties up his clothes in a 
bundle, puts them on his head, and 
jumpsin. Hesoon overtakes the ship, 
and the Frenchmen see through their 
glasses two figures, one blue the other 
white, stand gesticulating for a long 
while, and then fall into one another's 
arms. The yacht is put about, and 
we are left to suppose an orthodox 
termination to acourtship so strangely 


—. 

ell, this is the story, in the pauses 
of which M. About tells us what he 
thinks about Egyptian prospects. He 
does not tell us much that is new. 
We knew before that in spite of his 
tolerance, his charitable nature, his 
industry, all his good qualities, the 
fellah does not get on because he has 
not got back-bone enough. But back- 
bone is not an article easily supplied ; 
and the regeneration of a worn-out 
race is a problem still seeking its 
solution. M. About was, perhaps, 
not at liberty to do more than hint at 
remedies ; possibly some of Ismail 
Pasha’s reforms may be due to his 
suggestions. Anyhow, the impres- 
sion which his book leaves on us is 
that Egypt is in a very critical state ; 
from his point of view he sees as 
clearly as Lady Duff Gordon does 
from Pon the hopelessness of reforms, 
until the officials are reformed ; and 
this can only be done (he hints) by a 
large importation of men like our 
Indian civil servants. Meanwhile 
the canal will be finished, the dis- 
putes as to who is to invite people to 
its opening will be —_— up, the 
pasha will get over the unintentional 
slights of which he received so man 
during his visit here ; the canal wi 
be neutralised—on paper, and all 
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will go on smoothly till the breaki 
out of a t European war. And, 
then, shall we have to hold Egypt ? 
or will France have anticipated us by 
virtually annexing it? And what, 
then? The wviest of St. Petersburg 
is always complaining that Odessa is 
being ruined because no ships are 
allowed to pass the Bosphorus after 
dusk. By-and-by this prohibition 
will go the way of the Sound dues 
until such time as the Czar, crowne 
at last at St. Sophia, shall see fit to 
put it on again. 

As a novel we do not rate “Ahmed 
the Fellah” very high ; and if we are 
to “ get up” Egypt we prefer doing so 
as matter of business to being com- 
pelled to pause in our discussions in 
order to see how two such impossible 
beings as Ahmed and Miss Grace get 
on together. But the’ book is sug- 
gestive. It is suggestive enough that 
the author of the“ A BC des Travail- 
leurs” should be sent as deputy by 
France to set Egypt straight. Are 
we to see a French Egyptian office ; 
and competitive examinations to bring 
out the men who shall do out there 
what our collectors and assistant- 
collectors are doing in India ? 

Meanwhile we are glad to hear 
that since steamers multiplied the 
fish have increased, because the 
crocodiles are frightened away ; but 
we very much hope that the canal 
will not turn Egypt into a sort of 
African-Belgium battle-field of rival 
powers. One thing we may be sure 
of, whoever loses by it, Russia will 
manage to gain. The new route will 
give Odessa an immense advantage 
over Liverpool, and even over Mar- 
seilles, and in this gain Austria (nay 
all eastern Germany) will share. The 
canal will of course enrich the towns 
on its line ; but before we make sure 
that it will do Egypt any good we 
must remember what Miss Martineau 
truly says. 

“ Before the improvements of the 
Pasha are vaunted in European 
periodicals as putting European en- 
terprises to shame, it might be as well 
to ascertain their cost—in other 
things as well as money—the taxes of 
pain and death, as well as of piastres, 
which are levied to pay for the 
Pasha’s public works. There must 
be some ground for the horror which 
impels a whole population to such 
practices as are every day seen in 
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Egypt, to keep out of the reach and the 
ken of government—practices, such 
as putting out an eye, as | out 
the teeth necessary for biting 
cartridges, and cutting off a fore- 
finger, to incapacitate men for army 
service. The fear of every other sort 
of conscription, besides that for the 
supply of the army, is no less urgent ; 
and it is a common practice for 
paw to incapacitate their children 
or reading and writing by putting 
out an eye, and cutting off the fore- 
finger of the right hand. Any mis- 
fortune is to be encountered rather 
than that of entering the Pasha’s 
army, the Pasha’s manufactories, the 
Pasha’s schools. This can hardly be 
all baseless folly on the part of the 
ple. If questioned, they could at 
east point to the twenty-three 
thousand deaths which took place in 
six months, in the making of the 
Mahmoudich canal.” 
Will the canal be found to have 
been worth its cost? We shall soon 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—CAPTAIN DONELLAN. 
One of the strongest instances in 
a of a conviction on conjectural 
evidence, previously to the compar- 
atively recent case of Eliza Fenning 
in 1817, took place in 1781, in the 
affair of Captain Donellan, who was 
condemned and executed for poison- 
ing his brother-in-law, Sir Theodosius 
Boughton, Baronet. Probably a 
course of events never existed, which 
in calling for the exercise of judg- 
ment, without bias, required a closer 
attention to the relative positions of 
the principal actors. 

Captain John Donellan, the son of 
Colonel Donellan, was educated at 
the Royal Academy, Woolwich, for 
the artillery, in which he received a 
commission, and proceeded, in very 
early youth, to the East Indies. For 
some military misdemeanour, either 
by sentence of a court-martial, or 
otherwise, he was obliged to retire 
from active service. It does not ap- 
yore that his delinquency could have 

m very flagrant, as he afterwards re- 
ceived half pay on the establishment 
of the 39th foot, and had thoughts of 
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see. You do not civilize a country 
by taking steamers, at a vast expense, 
up the cataract in order to carry 
foreign dees to and fro, while the 
state of your government may be 
judged from the fact that the boat’s 
crews always play at tax-gatherers, 
and the one who personates the 
magistrate takes care to lay the im- 
onary kurbash on right heavily. 

hile the tax-gatherer is “the 
fellah’s market” Egypt can never be- 
come a healthily thriving country. 

Meanwhile, of course, it will get 
much more known than it was—more 
known, «.¢., to a greater number of 
people ; and as they come away they 
will very likely say in their hearts, as 
Miss Martineau is bold enough to do 
in print, that the view, as you turn 
away fromthe pyramids and see the 
heaps of dusty rubbish lying about, 
and the sand close by, and the mon- 
otonous hills in the distance, is about 
the ugliest conceivable. 


iobing orders to enable him to enjoy 
two me in the gift of the 
Boughton family. His marriage with 
Miss Boughton also took place with 
the general consent of her relations, 
which would scarcely have been the 
case had his character been materially 
impeached. Circumstances of this 
kind, however, always operate in- 
juriously against a fallen man ; and 
so it proved with Donellan, which 
effected much in the general opinion 
to his disfavour, when suspicion fixed 
on him the murder of his brother-in- 

w. 

In the year 1777 his union with 
Miss Boughton occurred. She was 
the sister of Sir Theodosius—the two 
being the only surviving children of 
Sir ward Boughton, Baronet, of 
Lawford Hall, in the county of War- 
wick. Sir Edward by his will left 
his son and daughter under the sole 
care and management of his widow, 
their mother, who called in the 
family aid of Sir Francis Skipwith, 
and Sir William Wheeler, the former of 
whom died before Sir Theodosius ; 
and as to Sir William Wheeler, he 
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seldom acted but when Lady Bough- 
ton especially required his advice 
and assistance. 

At the time of his sister’s marriage, 
Sir Theodosius was just entering into 
his seventeenth year, and was a 
student at Eton, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Donellan paid him their nuptial 
visit, and soon after took up their 
residence at Bath. Although Captain 
Donellan possessed little or no for- 
tune of his own, it has been already 
observed that the match was not op- 
posed by the friends of the Lady, to 
conciliate whom, the Captain not only 
settled the whole of his wife’s actual 
fortune upon herself, but everything 
else which she might afterwards 
become entitled to, either by in- 
heritance or legacy. Such was the 
apparently happy commencement of 
an alliance which ended so disas- 
trously. 

Whilst the Donellans resided at 
Bath, they received a visit from 
Lady Boughton and the young Bar- 
onet, who had been removed from 
Eton in consequence of ill health 
arising from some youthful impru- 
dence. During this visit, Sir Theo- 
dosius, being young and high spirited, 
engaged in one or two serious quarrels, 
from which, it was acknowledged on 
all sides that the cool experience of 
the Captain were exerted to extricate 
him without a duel. Upon Lady 
Boughton’s return to Lawford Hall, 
she wrote in the most pressing man- 
ner to invite Donellan and his lady 
to join her there, an invitation which 
they at first declined, but vaguely 
accepted, most unfortunately; as 
under every view of the case it pro- 
duced most melancholy consequences. 
Their arrival took place in June, 1778, 
about a year after their marriage. It 
appears that they continued resident 
and domesticated there from that 
time until the fatal catastrophe in 
1780. 

It is clear from the general evi- 
dence produced upon the trial, that 
the Donellans were not only at home 
at Lawford Hall, but that the in- 
fluence of the Captain there was very 
great. When it is considered that he 
was in the maturity of active life, 
thatis to say, in his seven or eight 
and thirtieth year ; that Lady Bough- 
ton was aged, and that the Baronet 
was barely twenty at his death, this 
ascendancy will not appear surprising. 
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Other circumstances tended to give - 
him additional weight ; Lady Bough- 
ton was not a op oe intellectual 
woman, and her ill-fated son sepeees 
to have been entirely occupied by his 
pleasures. During the trial, much 
stress was laid upon Captain Donel- 
lan’s frequent nine of a 
fatal close to the irregular course of 
his young brother-in-law, as if they 
were uttered by him to preface the 
catastrophe which he premeditated ; 
but let the facts be fairly weighed, 
and what could be more natural than 
such predictions from a man of his 
age and experience? The first visit 
he _ to the imprudent youth was 
at Eton. He had not then completed 
his sixteenth year, and yet was under 
medical care for a complaint unneces- 
sary to name. From Eton he was 
removed to Northampton, and placed 
under the private tuition of a Mr. 
Jones ; and it was proved that he 
was there attended for something 
similar. It further appears that he in- 
dulged in the dangerous habit of pre- 
scribing for himself, and that he was 
continually taking physic ; and lastly. 

he was again infected at the time of 
his death, slightly, according to the 
apothecary who attended him—but 
what was the truth? Why, that the 
said apothecary treated the complaint 
rather slightly, but in a few days was 
called in again, upon the manifesta- 
tion of symptoms, which, although 
no adequate cause for immediate ap- 
prehension, were confirmatory of a 
virulent attack. Such being the un- 
contradicted facts, candour must ad- 
mit that general expressions antici- 
pating the premature death of so 
early a victim of irregular habits, 
could scarcely be considered remark- 
able, particularly when accompanied 
with advice both to his mother and 


to himself. Or isit wrong from such 
data to say, in narrative, that Sir 


Theodosius Boughton was what 
Captain Donellan, with truth, if not 
with delicacy, described him to be— 
a young man whose early and repeated 
imprudence, bade fair to shorten his 
existence ¢ 

Such, with the addition of the un- 
happy Mra, Donellan, was the family 
circle at Lawford Hall ; and if tothe 
foregoing particulars it be added, 
that the latter was heir-at-law to the 
larger part of her brother’s fortune, if 
he died without legitimate issue ; 
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and that the ostensible views of 
Captain Donellan were to take 
orders, to enable him to succeed to 
two livings in the gift of Sir Theo- 
dosius—the reader will be furnished 
with a tolerably faithful outline of 
the relative situations of this family, 
when the fatal event occurred which 
threw it into so much confusion, and 
which is now to be described from 
the testimony of Lady Boughton, as 
delivered before the coroner. This 
particular deposition it will be proper 
to give at large, as it was the depo- 
nent’s first account of the melancholy 
transaction ; and in the subsequent 
trial she materially varied in 
her explanations of the identical 
fact which decided the fate of the 
risoner at the bar. “Anna Maria 
Geashion, of Little Lawford, in the 
county of Warwick, widow, upon 
her oath, saith that the deceased was 
her son, that for a considerable time 
before his death he took various 
medicines which were sent to him 
from a Mr. Powell, a surgeon in 
Rugby, which sometimes occasioned 
the deceased to keep hisroom. That 
on the 30th of August last this ex- 
aminant went into his room to give 
him part of the medicines sent for 
him by the said Mr. Powell, and 
that about seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the same day this examinant, 
by the direction of the deceased, gave 
him the medicine contained in one of 
the phial bottles then —— upon 
the mantelpiece of the deceased; that 
she perceived, upon pouring it out 
into the basin to give to the deceased, 
a large quantity of powder or sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the phial, that 
it had a very offensive and nauseous 
smell, that the deceased complained 
very much of the nauseousness of the 
iildine, and that he thought he 
should not be able to keep it upon 
his stomach ; that there was a label 
upon the bottle in which the medi- 
cine was contained, expressing the 
medicine to be the potion for Sir 
Theodosius Boughton. And this ex- 
aminant saith that she cannot tell 
whether there were any other bottles 
in the deceased’s room containing the 
same medicine. That John Donel- 
lan, esq., this examinant’s son-in-law, 
being informed by her of the situation 
the 4 was in, came up stairs 
to this examinant, and after being in- 
formed by this examinant of the 
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medicine she had given him, desired 
her to give him the bottle, and that 
he then put water into the bottle, 
and ape it and the settling of the 
bottle out crak put his finger 
into it, and informed this examinant 
it had a nauseous taste. And this 
examinant further saith that the de- 
ceased, immediately after taking the 
medicine, seemed as if he was going 
into convulsions for a considerable 
time, but after that appearance had 
subsided the deceased seemed as if 
he was inclined to sleep, upon which 
this examinant left the room, and re- 
turned back in the space of about 
five minutes, when she found the de- 
ceased with his eyes fixed, his teeth 
set, and the froth running out of his 
mouth, and that he expired in a few 
minutes afterwards. And this ex- 
aminant further saith, that the com- 
sition or mixture contained in the 
ttle given by her to the deceased, 
was something like in colour to that 
produced and shown to her by the 
said Mr. Powell, at this the time of 
her examination, but to the smell 
very different, tc the best of this ex- 
aminant’s information and belief. 


“ Anna BoucHTon.” 


One of the strangest circumstances 
attendant upon a death so alarming 
was the subsequent conduct of Lady 
Boughton. It would seem from her 
further deposition on the succeeding 
day, and on the trial, that the rinsing 
of the bottles by Captain Donnellan 
struck her as exceedingly suspicious 
and improper ; yet neither these sus- 
picions nor the suddenness of her 
son’s death upon the swallowing of a 
medicine, induced the good lady to 
take the arrangement of the funeral 
out of his hands, or even to interest 
herself to have any surgical inspec- 
tion of the body. In so calm a way, 
indeed, did this calamity pass over, 
that on the Saturday following the 
Wednesday on which it took place. 
the deceased was absolutely soldered 
up in his coffin. Public attention, 
however, had been strongly excited, 
and poison being very generally sus- 
pected, the tendency of these sus- 


.Picions at length reached the ears 


of the assistant guardian, Sir Wil- 
liam Wheeler, who wrote a polite 
note to Captain Donellan, inform- 
ing him of the nature of the pre- 
valeut. rumour, and the necessity 
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there was to do it away by a pro- 
fessional examination of the body. 
The reply of Captain Donellan was 
prompt and acquiescent, and he ex- 
pressed a wish that Sir William 
Wheeler himself would attend. The 
three practitioners, with an assistant, 
ouieal by themselves, and were in- 
formed by the Captain that they were 
called upon to open the body of the 
deceased—for what? “the satisfac- 
tion of us all”—but he did not men- 
tion the suspicion of poison. It is 
remarkable that, upon this intima- 
tion, the gentlemen, finding the pu- 
tridity of the body to be such that the 
operation would be attended with 
‘danger to themselves, declined it, on 
the ground that in its then state it 
could not determine the cause of the 
death ; and Captain Donnellan was 
blamed for not inducing them to 
operate, at all hazards, by resting on 
the suspicion of poison, or in other 
words, on the suspicion that he was 
himself the murderer of his brother- 
in-law. More than this, in giving 
Sir William Wheeler an epistolary 
account of this visit, he left it am- 


biguous whether the body had been 
opened or not. But then, on the 
other hand, he requested one of the 
entlemen himself to call on the 
aronet, who promised to do so, but 


did not. It further told against him 
that on the next morning, Mr. Buck- 
nill, a surgeon of Rugby, havin 

heard that the former gentlemen ha 

declined operating, called at Lawford 
Hall, and offered to take out the 
stomach at his own risk ; but the Cap- 
tain declined on the ground of un- 
fairness to the other surgeons, unless 
directly authorized by Sir William 
Wheeler; and in consequence Mr. 
Bucknill went away. Of this visit 
Sir William heard, and wrote again, 
requesting that Mr. Bucknill and his 
own apothecary, Mr. Snow, might do 
what it was so desirable should be 
done. And here another jostle of 
circumstances took place. Owing to 
their professional engagements, the 
two gentlemen missed each other ; 
Bucknill, who came first, was calle 

away to a dying patient, and when 
he returned, Snow had departed, 
having declined, under a sense of 
danger, from ae Se body, so 
nothing more was to be done. Gap- 
tain Donellan, upon this, proceeded 
with the funeral, which took place the 
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same day, between three and four 
o'clock. 

In all these transactions it is very 
remarkable that although the sus- 
picion of poison could, and did 
attach to Donellan only, yet he was 
strangely permitted to arrange every 
proceeding which was to produce sa- 
tisfaction, and all that, by the mother 
of the deceased, who was very early 
alarmed by his equivocal conduct. 

But, although the interment was 
effected, when it became generally 
known that the body had not been 
opened, the minds of all orders of 

eople were alarmed, and it was 
audably insisted upon by the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood that the 
deceased should be taken up, the 
coroner called, and a surgical exami- 
nation take place in due course of 
law. This was done ee and 
the depositions on the first day of 
examination were in substance as 
follows :— 

That of Lady Boughton has al- 
ready been given. 

Mr. Powell, the apothecary who 
supplied the draught, the taking of 
which was followed so quickly by the 
death of Sir Theodosius, deposed that 
it was a mixture consisting of jalap, 
rhubarb, spirits of lavender, simple 
syrup, and nutmeg water. 

Sarah Steane, who laid out the de- 
ceased, simply stated that to the time 
of the body being placed in the coffin 
it appeared = same, in every re- 
spect, as any other corpse. 

William and Samuel Frost, ser- 
vants, deposed that the evening and 
morning preceding his death, the de- 
ceased ap ared to them to be in 
good heaith and spirits. ' 

Mr. Wilmer, a surgeon, one of the 
professional gentlemen who declined 
opening the body in the first instance, 
because its putridity rendered satis- 
faction from the operation hopeless, 
now deposed that such had been his 
expressed opinion ; and further, that 
being present,at the opening of the 
body when disinterred, he found all 
the contents of the abdomen more or 
less inflamed and putrid, the upper 
part of the intestine canal more in- 
flamed than the lower part, the tex- 
ture of the kidneys destroyed, and 
the internal substance sanguineous 
and of a red colour, the liver smaller 
than usual, and softer in its texture, 
the stomach much altered from its 
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natural state, but not so much in- 
flamed as the parts in the neighbour- 
hood ; that it contained somewhat 
less than an ounce of brown coloured, 
thick fluid, which when taken out 
and examined in a basin, discovered 
no grittiness or any metallic particles ; 
that the midriff was particularly in- 
flamed, the lungs putrid, and in some 
rts black, and on each side of the 
ungs, in the cavity of the thorax or 
chest, was about a pint of extrava- 
sated blood in a fluid state. Mr. 
Wilmer further averred that he had 
seen the mixture furnished by Mr. 
Powell, and that such draught or mix- 
ture could not at any time occasion 
the death of the deceased ; and that 
for the reasons before suggested by 
him, he was induced to believe that 
it was “then impossible to tell what 
occasioned the deceased’s death.” 

Dr. Rattray corroborated the 
whole of the above, but added that 
he believed, from the deposition of 
Lady Boughton, that the medicine 
administered by her caused the death 
of her son. 

Mr. Snow, a surgeon, merely corro- 
borated the depositions of Mr. 
Wilmer and Dr. Rattray generally. 

Mr. Bucknill de to the same 
purpose, with the additional confir- 
mation of Dr. Rattray’s opinion as 
to the draught administered by Lady 
Boughton being the immediate cause 
of her son’s death. 

Such was the result of the first 
day’s examination before the coroner, 
which was thought to afford little 
that was conclusive against Captain 
Donellan; but an opinion was 
nevertheless formed then that Lady 
Boughton was overawed by her son- 
in-law ; and the next day of the ad- 
journed examination, the result of 
some recent operations upon her mind 
were very manifest, for her first ac- 
count of the conduct of Donellan, 
with respect to rinsing the phials, was 
thus materially and, for him, fatally 
modified. 

Without reference to her former 
statement, that Mr. Donellan put 
waterinto the bottle, and pouredit and 
the settling of the water out ame 
ut his finger into it, and informed 


er that it a nauseous taste, Lady 


Boughton now declared that when 
Captain Donellan was told of the 
effect of the medicine upon the de- 
ceased, he asked where the bottle 
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was that had contained it ; and upon 
it bein — out to him, he 
“swilled the bottle out with water, 
and threw the water and the medi- 
cine which was left at the bottom of 
the bottle wpon the ground.” That 
upon her ey her surprise that 
he should do so, he said it was in 
order to taste it ; but he did not taste 
at, and proceeded to empty a second 
bottle, which stood upon the de- 
ceased’s mantel-piece ; but what was 
contained in it she knew not. That 
after throwing away the contents of 
the second bottle, Captain Donellan 
ordered Sarah Blundell, who was 
then in the room, to take the same 
away ; but that examinant objected 
to such removal, and desired the 
servant to leave them where they 
were ; that Captain Donellan, how- 
ever, still persisted in his orders ; and 
she believes they were removed ac- 
cordingly. Lady Boughton further ob- 
served, that upon herreturn homefrom 
the last examination, Captain Donel- 
lan, who had heard it taken, had ex- 
pone surprise and displeasure at 

er then deposing that he had rinsed 
the bottles, and told her that she was 
only obliged to answer such ques- 
tions as should be asked. hat 
she had heard Captain Donellan 
advise her son to keep his medicines 
in his first room, and not in an inner 
room, which he kept locked, whereas 
any part of the family might have 
access to the former. Captain Donel- 
lan’s swilling the bottles led her to 
suppose that some unfair dealings had 
been carried on respecting her son, 
and that he died by the medicine 
she had given him. 

The old lady’s inconsistency in her 
two depositions may be explained by 
supposing that she was overawed in 
the first instance ; but what is to be 
said for a mother who imagined that 
her son died through a medicine ad- 
ministered by herself, who, from the 
a of Captain Donellan, was 
led to impute “unfair dealings” on 
his part, and who yet left every sub- 
sequent arrangement which could ad- 
vance or retard discovery to the per- 
son so suspected, without theslightest 
remonstrance or interference ? 

This evidence, which was cor- 
roborated by Sarah Blundell, in the 
particular part of her being ordered 
to take away the bottles and clean 
the room by Captain Donellan, was 
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conclusive. The Coroner's jury, and 
it could do no otherwise, brought in 
a verdict of wilful murder against 
him, and he was immediately com- 
mitted for trial. 

Unfortunately for the accused man, 
in consequence of the assizes havin 
been recently concluded, his trial did 
not come on until seven months 
after the alleged offence, during which 
interval the popular odium was 
excited against him to an unprece- 
dented degree. The horror inspired 
by the probability of a domestic per- 
fidy so atrocious as the murder im- 
puted tothe prisoner, and an eager- 
ness to punish it, appeared to 
predominate in the minds of the 
whole community. These feelings 
might be said to have operated in 
the court of justice itself. Judge, 
jury, and witnesses seemed, in spite 
of themselves, to be influenced by 
them. The trial proceeded in due 
form. 

Mr. Powell, the apothecary, who 
was first called, proved, as before, 
the nature of the draughts seat by 
him to Sir Theodosius Boughton, at 
that time slightly indisposed, and that 
he gave him nothing but cooling 
ow and an embrocation. When 

e reached Lawford Hall, in conse- 
quence of an express informing him 
of the dangerous state of his patient, 
the latter had been dead an hour. 
That he met Captain Donellan in the 
courtyard, who went with him to 
see the corpse, in which he observed 
nothing particular. That upon asking 
the Captain how the deceased died, 
he replied, in convulsions, but put no 
questions to him in return ; and that 
the general intent of the prisoner 
seemed to be to convey an idea that 
the baronet had taken cold. 

The evidence of Lady Boughton 
on the trial varied as materially from 
both her'depositions before the coroner 
asone of them differed from the other. 
The general substance of what she 
deposed may be reduced to the fol- 
lowing points :—That Mrs. Donellan 
would inherit —e annum by 
the death of Sir Theodosius. That 
when Lady Boughton once talked of 
quitting Lawford Hall, the prisoner 
advised her not to do so, as her son 
was in a bad state of health, and she 
knew not what might happen—a 
prediction which her ladyship then 
understood to allude to.the danger in- 
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curred by Sir Theodosius in hunt- 


ing. 

That her son was about to receive 
a week’s visit from a Mr. Fonnereau, 
and to depart with him on a visit in 
return. 

That one day Captain Donellan, 
in her hearing, advised Sir Theodo- 
sius to keep his medicines in his 
chamber, which was always open, 
rather than in an inner room, which 
was usually locked. 

That Captain Donellan was absent 
from his wife and Lady Boughton 
on the evening when the medicines 
arrived, and accounted for his absence 
by saying he had been to see Sir 
Theodosius fishing. 

That upon Captain Donellan’s 
coming into the room, and asking in 
what manner Sir Theodosius was 
taken ill, he was shown the two 
draughts sent by Mr. Powell, the 
last of which had proved so fatal ; 
that he took up one of them, and 
said, “Js this it ?” and upon being 
answered, “ Yes,” poured some water 
out of a water-bottle into the phial, 
shook it, and then emptied it out into 
some dirty water, which was in a 
washhand-basin. That her ladyship 
observed to him, that he ought not 
to do so, but that he immediately 
snatched the other bottle, poured 
water into it, and shook it, and then 
put his finger to it and tasted it, 
saying, when remonstrated with upon 
the impropriety of meddling with the 
bottles, that he did it to taste the 
contents, but that he did not taste 
the rinsings of the first phial at all. 

That the prisoner desired Sarah 
Blundell to take away the basin, the 
dirty things, and the bottles; and 
that he put the bottles into her hands ; 
that her ladyship directed the ser- 
vant to let the things alone, and toek 
them from her ; but that the prisoner, 
while her back was turned, gave the 
bottles to her again, as the said ser- 
vant, who is since dead, informed her. 
That the prisoner, previous to this 
second order, had also directed that 
the room might be cleaned and the 
clothes thrown into an inner room. 

That — the whole of the fore- 
going scene, Sir Theodosius was not 
entirely dead. 

That some time afterwards when 
her ladyship went into the parlour 
So Donellan observed to his 
wife, in her presence, that her mother 
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had been pleased to take notice of his 
washing the bottles out, and that he 
did not know what he should have 
done if he had not thought of saying 
he put the water into to put his 
Singer to it to taste it. That her lady- 
ship turned away to the window 
without reply, upon which he re- 
peated the foregoing observation, and 
rang for the coachman to prove the 
time of his going out that morning. 
That upon returning from her first 
examination before the Coroner, 
Captain Donellan said to his wife, in 
resence of witness, that she, Lady 
ughton, had no occasion to have 
mentioned his washing the bottle ; 
and that she should only have an- 
swered the questions put to her. 
Lynes, the housekeeper, 
proved that Captain Donellan fre- 
quently amused himself with distil- 
ling roses; and Francis Amos, gar- 
dener, that he brought him a still, 
with wet lime in it, to clean, a few 
days after the young baronet’s death. 
William Croft, one of the Coroner’s 
jury, swore that he saw the prisoner 
pull Lady Boughton by the sleeve 
when she first deposed that he had 
rinsed the phial 
Sir William 


Wheeler proved the 
tenor of his correspondence with 
Captain Donellan, relative to opening 
the body, as already related. 

The three professional gentlemen 


who first attended to open the body 
deposed that they would have done 
so, at all events, had they been in- 
formed that poison was suspected ; 
they also described the poisonous 
nature of laurel water, and proved 
that its effects upon animal life were 
similar to those of the draughts given 
to Sir Theodosius. They gave a 
itive opinion that the deceased 
ied by a poisonous draught adminis- 
tered by Lady Boughton, and that the 
appearance of the body was such as 
might follow the swallowing of a 
strong vegetable poison. 
octors Ashe and Parsons, cele- 
brated physicians, corroborated the 
opinions of the foregoing witnesses. 
r. Bucknill, the surgeon who had 
volunteered to operate in the first in- 
stance, related his first and second visit. 
to Lawford Hall, to open the body, as 
already detailed. 
Such was the tenor of the substan- 
tial evidence for the prosecution ; the 
irrelevant it is unnecessary to notice. 
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Let us take the allegations in order. 
Mr. Powell, after proving the inno- 
cency of his own prescriptions, as- 
serted that the disorder of Sir Theo- 
dosius was slight, and that he gave 
him nothing but cooling physic and an 
embrocation. This testimony, though 
apparently indifferent as it regarded 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, 
materially injured him, as it seemed 
to contradict his frequent allusions to 
his brother-in-law’s irregularity, and 
to suggest that his motive for such 
imputation was to prepare expectation 
for his death. But the fact was that 
Powell had given Sir Theodosius 
stronger medicines than he acknow- 
ledged. Respect for family feelings is 
proper in a medical man, but a regard 
to gontiee isnecessary. Neither was the 
behaviour of Donellan to this gentle- 
man, when called in by express, more 
remarkable than his own, or that of 
Lady Boughton, who joined them in 
the bed-room almost immediately. 
The Captain told him that the de- 
ceased died in convulsions, but put 
no questions in return, neither did 
the lady ; and the apothecary him- 
self evinced similar apathy, for 
though death had apparently fol- 
lowed one of his own prescriptions, 
he acknowledged in court that he 
did not inquire how soon the convul- 
sions ensued. Moreover, this im- 
portant visit and double conversation 
took up ten minutes. 

With respect to the evidence of 
Lady Boughton it first proves the in- 
terest of the prisoner in the death of 
his brother-in-law. This must be 
admitted. On the other’ hand, in re- 
gard to his supposed or avowed in- 
tention of taking orders to secure 
Church preferment to the amount of 
£500 a year ; that was a contingency 
which required time, might never 
have happened, and could be con- 
sidered no equivalent against the im- 
mediate possession of an annual in- 
come of £1200. 

The next point was his advising 
Lady Boughton not to leave Lawford 
Hall on account of her son’s ill health, 
as she knew not what might happen. 
Her ladyship thought this predic- 
tion alluded to the danger incurred 
by Sir Theodosius in hunting. But 
what has ill health to do with hunt- 
ing? And what was there in this 
testimony to impeach Donellan ? 
Her ladyship deposed that upon 
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another occasion the prisoner recom- 
mended her not to drink after her 
son, on account of the nature of his 
medicines. Could he thus have ad- 
dressed a mother unconscious of her 
son’s irregularities, and who fre- 
quently administered physic to that 
son herself-? Another conversation 
of the same tendency was deposed to 
by a clergyman of the name of New- 
sam. What do these observations 
amount to, backed by the subsequent 
fact? A want of delicacy and gene- 
rosity, without doubt, but not to the 

of of an intention on the part of 
the prophet to hasten the fulfilment 
of his own predictions. 

The next point deposed to by Lady 

Boughton was, that her son expected 
immediately a visit from a Mr. Fonne- 
reau and intended to return it. The 
inference drawn from this was that a 
report existed in the country that Sir 
Theodosius admired Miss Fonnereau, 
and therefore Captain Donellan 
hastened to poison him before he 
went. 
Then follows Donellan’s advice to 
his brother-in-law to keep his medi- 
cines in his open chamber. Donellan 
acknowledged something tothis effect, 
but accounted for it thus—Sir Theo- 
dosius made up poisons for rats, &c., 
and told him and Lady Boughton 
that he had nearly taken some of it 
himself in mistake for physic, upon 
which he wasrecommended to keep his 
physic and his poison separate. 

The succeeding allegation of Lady 
Boughton weighed heavily against 
the prisoner—namely, that he was 
absent during the afternoon when 
the draughts arrived, and when he 
returned, he said he had been to see 
Sir Theodosius fishing. That he had 
not been to see the fishing party was 
clearly proved ; but he denied that 
he said so, and also instructed his 
counsel to call two persons of the 
names of Dand and Matthews, toshow 
that he was in conversation with 
them during the whole of his absence. 
But this the counsel did not do, fear- 
ing they would not be able to prove 
all the time. Of this neglect the 
prisoner very bitterly complained, 
and his solicitors, men of high respect- 
ability, in a publication given to the 
world after his execution, testified 
that the evidence of the men in ques- 
tion would have materially contra- 
dicted that of Lady Boughton. 
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But the leading fact sworn to by 
Lady Boughton was the rinsing of 
the bottles. Her contradictory ac- 
counts of the transaction have been 
detailed. The prisoner himself ex- 
plained them by saying, that when 
informed by Lady Boughton of what 
had happened, he asked her what she 
had given to her son, and where the 
bottle was; and upon its bein 
pointed out to him, took it, and held 
it up to the light; and finding it 
apparently clean and dry, put a tea- 
spoonful of water into it, rinsed it 
well, and poured it into a small white 
basin then on the table, to taste it 
with his finger, which he did several 
times, and declared it very nauseous. 
That he also tasted -several more 
medicines which stood on the mantel- 
piece, on which there were many 
phials, gallipots, &c., which smelt 
very offensively ; and observing that 

y Boughton began to put the 
room in order, he told Sarah Blundell 
to help her ; that happening to stand 
near the chimney-piece, when she be- 
gan to take away the phials, he very 
innocently handed them to her. 

Itis not foramoment contended that 
this account by an accused person is 
to be weighed against that of a com- 
petent and clear-headed witness ; but 
could an elderly lady be called such, 
who, on her first examination, men- 
tions his rinsing one phial only, and 
on the second, swears circumstantially 
to two ; on the former, that he tasted 
the contents of the only phial that 
he rinsed, and declared the nature of 
the taste, on the latter, that he rinsed 
two and tasted neither. On that, she 
swore generally that he poured the 
water out, but with an apparent in- 
timation that it was emptied into 
some vessel into which he put his 
finger ; on this she expressly declares 
that the contents of the first phial 
were thrown upon the ground ; and 
indefinitely, that the contents of 
another were thrown away. There 
he actually tastes the contents of the 
bottles, here, after rinsing the first, 
he only says that he did so to taste 
them. 

So much for the contradictions 
before the coroner. The testimony of 
Lady Boughton in court was equall 
inconsistent with the most formidable 
of these eaereee The only point 
on which these two last correspond 
is, that two phials were rinsed, and 
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this coincidence serves only to make 
the other points more plainly incom- 
patible ; for the water from both 
phials, by the written testimony, was 
thrown upon the ground ; My the 
oral was poured into a basin of dirty 
water ; _—e neither was tasted ; 
by this, the last certainly was. On 
the former ovcasion her ladyship 
swore that Captain Donellan threw 
something out of a second bottle 
which stood upon the deceased’s 
mantel-piece, and that she did not 
know the contents. On the latter, 
that he poured water into the other 
bottle, and emptied it out. Finally, 
before the coroner, she stated that 
the apology “I did it to taste it,” was 
made by Captain Donellan on her 
remonstrance, after his rinsing the 
jirst phial; and on the trial she 
swore that he spoke those words after 
rinsing the second, in consequence of 
some words from her, which in the 
depositions are not mentioned at all, 
and that he gave no answer whatever 
to her jirst expostulations. Not one 
of these inconsistencies were pointed 
out either by judge or counsel. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that 
the Court thought the old lady was 
telling the truth“According to the best 
of her remembrance ; that she had 
no artful desire to commit perjury, or 
in common parlance to swear away 
the life of t ae. They made 
a reasonable allowance for her pecu- 
liar position, her agitation, her grief 
for the loss of a son under such cir- 
cumstances, her confusion of memory 
on minute iculars, and the nerv- 
ousness which stronger minds feel 
under severe cross-examination. 

Of the fact that Donellan ordered 
Sarah Blundell to clear and clean up 
the room, his own account has been 
stated. t he was angry with her 
for not immediately obeying him 
rests upon Lady Boughton’s testi- 
mony that Sarah Blundell told her 
so. All she could s to was, that 
it was done, but she knew not ex- 
actly when. Sarah Blundell’s de- 
position before the coroner onlystated 
generally that Captain Donellan 
ordered her to clean the room, and 
assisted her to take away the bottles. 
Sarah Blundell died before the trial- 

That Captain Donellan blamed 
Lady Boughton for deposing before 
the coroner to his rinsing the phials, 
and that he told her she needed only 


to have answered such questions as 
were put to her, was not denied by 
him, though the testimony of the 
juryman, as to his pulling her by the 
sleeve at that icular moment, he 
asserted to incorrect. Lady 
Boughton could have decided the 
last point, but was not examined on 
it by either counsel. Yet, admitting 
both the facts, they prove but little. 
An innocent man, if not pe y 
acquainted with the obligation of an 
oath in judicial inquiries, speaking 
to a supposed friend, might naturally 
so argue. Grant, fora moment, the 
accused criminal was not guilty—he 
had inconsiderately rinsed a phial to 
taste it, and found it rendered him 
suspected of murder. He believes 
y Boughton satisfied of his inno- 
cence, and therefore thinks that in 
divulging a fact which might sub- 
ject him to unmerited imputation, 
she acted an unfriendly part. All this 
is as consistent with the warmth of 
innocence as with the alarm of guilt. 
The tenor of the correspondence, 
proved by Sir W. Wheeler, has been 
ie given. It certainly shows 
that Donellan was not anxious to 
have the body opened. Neither was 
Lady Boughton. Moreover, when 
the operators attended, he did not 
tell them that poison was suspected, 
or show that letter from Sir William 
Wheeler which pointedly said so, but 
another which conveyed the same 
meaning less forcibly, or in other 
words, simply stated that it was 
necessary to give the public satis- 
faction. Again, he did not accept of 
a voluntary offer to operate, after the 
three gentlemen had declared such 
operation useless and dangerous ; and 
finally, when the two gentlemen acci- 
dentally missed each other, and one 
of them declined opening the body, 
and, as agent of Sir William Wheeler, 
authorized the funeral, that the 
prisoner sent the other away. In 
answer to this, it may be said that 
many persons, as well as Captai 
Donellan, might not wish to expatiate 
upon a suspicion of poison, which 
could only attach to themselves ; 
and that after his imprudence with 
respect to the phials, even an inno- 
cent man would be glad to get the 
funeral over. 
The testimony of the three medical 
gentlemen, that they would have 
opened the body, at all risks, if they 
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had been aware of the suspicion of 
poison, must be implicitly admitted, 
though a little at variance with their 
declarations, that the body was too 
putrid to enable them to decide upon 
the case. That the same gentlemen, 
with Doctors Parsons and Ashe, be- 
lieved that the draught administered 
by Lady Boughton caused the death 
of her son must also be admitted ; 
and that laurel water is a deadly 
poison cannot be denied. But the 
correctness of the opinions and deduc- 
tions of this medical junto was con- 
tradicted by a testimony of far 
greater weight than those of all of 
them united. 

But first, the reader will very 
naturally inquire, what has laurel 
water to do in this case? 
Briefly, then ; Captain Donellan, 
from the testimony of the house- 
keeper and ener, sometimes 
amused himself by distilling from 
roses and lavender, with a still in the 
poms of the family. Lady 

me although she described 
the draught administered as smelling 
very nauseous, also compared its 
odour to that of bitter almonds, 


which scent is not nauseous, but pecu- 
— ee of reer water ; 
and generally speaking, its effects upon 
animal life were proved not to be dis- 
similar to the sufferings of the de- 
ceased. rgo laurel water poisoned 


Sir Theodosius Boughton. The 
strangeness of this inference will ap- 
pear more strongly when it is stated 
to have been so entirely an after- 
thought, that the indictment called 
the poison arsenic; and the most 
lively of the medical practitioners 
had as strongly decided upon that 
presumption, as upon the one subse- 

uently preferred. With respect to 
the distillation of laurel water by 
Captain Donellan, no proof of any 
kind was offered other than that 
some days after the death of the 
baronet, he gave a still, with wet lime 
in it, to the gardener to clean, which 
wet lime was held to be placed there 
for the p of carrying away the 
smell of his poisonous operations. 
According to the prisoner himself, 
this lime-water was intended to wet 
his bedstead and those of his children, 
to kill the vermin, and the still was 
merely used as a utensil to hold it ; for 
the truth of which statement he ap- 
pealed to the female servants, who 
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had often seen him soemploy it. Healso 
acknowledged that he had sometimes 
used laurel leaves, with other ingre- 
dients, as a bath for his feet, — 
ably to a printed —— in a k 
called “ The Toilet of Flora.” 

On this string of negation and sur- 
mise, the employment of laurel-water 
against the life of Sir ‘Theodosius 
Boughton seems on the trial to have 
been taken for granted. 

The evidence for the prosecution 
alone has yet been attended to. That 
for the defence was brief but cogent. 
In the first place, it was proved that 
Captain Donellan more than once in- 
terfered to make up quarrels for Sir 
Theodosius, which might have been 
attended with danger. In the second 
there was the following testimony of 
the celebrated John Hunter, the 
putes comparative anatomist of his 

ay. This may be quoted as a beau- 
tiful specimen of the caution required 
in the delivery of professional opinions, 
and of the calm resolution with which 
science should maintain its decisions 
in the face of authority, whether par- 
tial, prejudiced, or overbearing. 
Mr. Jonny Hunter sworn: examined by 

NEWNHAM. 

Have you heard the evidence that has 
been given by these gentlemen?—I have 
been present the whole time. 

Did you hear Lady Boughton’s evidence? 
—I heard the whole. 

Did you attend to the symptoms her 
ladyship described as appearing upon Sir 
Theodosius Boughton after the medicine was 
given him?—I did. 

Can any certain inference upon physical 
or chirurgical principles be drawn from those 
symptoms, or from the appearances, exter- 
nally or internally, of the body to enable 
you, in your judgment, to decide that the 
death was occasioned by poison ?—I was in 
London then. A gentleman who is in 
court waited upon me with a copy of the 
examinations of Mr. Powell and Lady 
Boughton, and an account of the dissection, 
and the physical gentleman's opinion upon 
that dissection. 

I don’t wish to go into that. I put my 
question in a general way.—The whole 
appearances upon the dissection explain 
nothing but putrefaction. 

You have long in the habit of dis- 
secting human subjects? I presume you 
have dissected more than any man in 
Europe ?—I have dissected some thousands 
during thirty-three years. 

Are those appearances you have heard 
described such, in your judgment, as are tie 
results of putrefaction in dead subjects ?— 
Entirely. 
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after 
the medicine was given such as necessarily 
conclude that the person had taken poison ? 
—Certainly not. 

If an apoplexy had come on, would not 
the symptoms have been partly or some- 
what the same ?—Very much the same. 

Have you ever known or heard of a ee 
subject dying of an apoplectic or epileptic fit 
—Certainly. But with regard to apoplexy, 
not so frequently. Young subjects will, 
perhaps, die more frequently of epilepsies 
than old ones. Children are dying every 
day from teething, which is a species of 
epilepsy arising from local irritation. 

Did you ever in your practise know an 
instance of laurel water being given to a 
human subject ?—No, never. 

Is any certain analogy to be drawn from 
the effects of any given species of poison 
upon an animal of the brute creation to 
that it mayhave upon a human subject ?— 
As far as my experience goes, which is not 
a very confined one, because I have poisoned 
some thousands of animals, they are very 
nearly thesame. Opium, for instance, will 
poison a dog exactly as it does a man. 
Arsenic will have almost the same effect 
in both cases, I know something of the 
effects of them, and I believe their opera- 
tions will be nearly similar. 

Are there not many things which will 
kill animals almost instantaneously, that 
will have no detrimental or noxious effect 
upon a human subject ; spirits, for instance, 
occur to me?—-I apprehend a great deal 
depends upon the mode of experiment. No 
man is fit to make one but those who have 
made many, and paid close attention to all 
the circumstances that relate to experi- 
ments. It is a common experiment, which 
I believe seldom fails, and it is in themouth 
of everybody, that a little brandy will kill 
acat. Ihave tried this, and have killed 
several cats; but it is a fallacious experi- 
ment. In all those cases where it kills the 
cat, it does so by getting into her lungs, 
not into her stomach; because, if you 
convey the same quantity of brandy, or 
three times as much, into the stomach, in 
such a way as the lungs shall not be 
affected, the cat will not die. Now, in those 
experiments that are made by forcing an 
animal to drink, there are two operations 
going on; one is a refusing the liquor by 
the animal, its kicking and working with its 
throat to reject it; the other is, forcing the 
liquor upon the animal; and there are very 
few operations of that kind, but some of the 
liquor gets into thelungs. I have known it 
from experience. 

If you had been called upon to dissect a 
body supposed to have died of poison, 
should you or not have thought it a 
topursue your search through the intestines 
—Certainly I should. 

Do you not apprehend that you would 
have been more likely to receive informa- 
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tion from thence than any other part 
of the frame?—That is the track of the 
poison, and I certainly should have fol- 
lowed that track through. 

You have heard of the froth issuing from 
Sir Theodosius’s mouth a minute or two 
before he died. Is that peculiar to a man 
dying of poison, or is it not very common 
in many other complaints ?—I fancy it is 
a general effect of people dying in what 
you may call health, in an apoplexy or 
epilepsy, in all sudden deaths, where the 
person was a moment before that in perfect 
health. 

Have you ever had an opportunity of 
seeing such appearances upon such subjects? 
—Hundreds of times. . 

Should you consider yourself bound by 
such an appearance to impute the death of 
the subject to poison?—No; certainly not. 
I should rather suspect an apoplexy; and 
I wish, in this case, the head had been 
opened to remove all doubts. 

If the head had been opened, do you 
apprehend all doubts would have been re- 
moved ?—They would have been further 
removed, because, although the body was 
putrid, so that one could not tell whether it 
was a recent inflammation, yet an apoplexy 
arises from an extravasation of blood in the 
brain, which would have laid in a coagulum. 
I apprehend, although the body was putrid, 
this state of the brain would have been 
much more visible than the effect any 
poison could have had on the stomach or 
intestines. 

Then, in your judgment upon the appear- 
ances the gentlemen have described, no in- 
ference can be drawn from thence that Sir 
Theodosius Boughton died of poison ?—Cer- 
tainly not. It does not give the least 
suspicion. 


The cross-examination of this emi- 
nent surgeon was still more decided, 
simply admitting that death follow- 
ing the taking of a draught was sus- 
picious, he wholly denied that it was 
necessarily caused by it, and asserted 
that any symptom and appearance in 
opening the body of the deceased, or 
as described by Lady Boughton, 
might be furnished by epilepsy or 
sporlesy. As the father of Sir 

eodosius died of the latter dis- 
order, he was asked if it were likely 
to attack a thin young man under a 
course of cooling physic? He an- 
swered not so likely, but that he had 
known two instances of young wo- 
men dying of apoplexy. It may be 
here that John Hunter 
himself died suddenly, being seized 
with a spasmodic affection of the 
heart in St.. George’s Hospi 
on the 16th of October, 1793, 
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sixty-five, twelve years after giving 
the above evidence. His testimony, 
as here detailed, though that of a 
man whom all Europe regarded as an 
oracle in his profession, and which 
was evidently favourable to the pri- 
soner, did not avail. The Judge 
chose to consider it as one to four, 
and the wretched Donellan was con- 
victed, in specific terms, of poisoning 
by laurel water, because a draught 
smelt like bitter almonds, and exe- 
cuted for a death which no one had 
proved a murder. 

It will be seen that all the pre- 
sumptions formed against the pri- 
soner in this striking case arose out 
of a conduct which exhibited what 
everyone might term disquietude, 
but what the multitude clamorously 
denounced as conscious guilt. The 
fact is, Donellan soon perceived that 
he was suspected, and suspicion, on 
the ground that interest is the roc 
of the accused, could not possibly 
fall on anyone else. The mixing of 
the phials was a strong fact against 
him; but testified, as it was, by a 
very contradictory witness, as to 
whether he did it to taste the fatal 
poison or not, was left wholly uncon- 
clusive. Lady Boughton said that 
this foolish action—foolish if he was 
innocent, but insane if he was guilty 
—alarmed her at the time, and some- 
thing she doubtless said about it ; 
but she must have been soon satisfied, 
for it neither induced her to act, nor 
to remonstrate any further. To have 
her son opened, even when a ie 
cion of poison became general, she 
thought of no use. She never inter- 
ested herself to talk with the profes- 
sional gentlemen on the subject, but 
left everything to the person sus- 
pected. When at last set about 
recollecting every minute particular 
against Captain Donellan, by the 
surounding gentry, alarmed at the 
blame imputable to herself, she de- 
posed to transactions in haste and 
incoherently, and never agreed twice 
in the most important part of her 
testimony. That the inconsistencies 


of this old lady, though doubtless 
unpremeditated, should not have 
been urged on the trial was peculiarly 


unfortunate for the prisoner. But 
Donellan’s counsel strangely omitted 
to notice them. 


All the other alleged instances of - 


conscious guilt displayed by this 
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unhappy man may be as naturally 
referred to the perturbation of a 
mind tortured by suspicion as to 
actual criminality, and afforded no 
positive conclusion. Itis a fine thing 
to talk of the mens conscia recti, to 
expatiate on the security of inno- 
cence; but every man of worldly 
experience knows how much it may 
be confounded by general suspicion, 
and how tortuous and evasive it 
may become. The compiler of this 
article once saw a well-informed indi- 
vidual under a suspended accusation 
of several days, and he evinced every 
acknowledged sign of conscious guilt 
that can be named, even until his 
pretentions to innocence excited 
roars of laughter ; and yet innocent 
he was, after all. 

It is not the object of this state- 
ment to assert the innocence of Cap- 
tain Donellan. On the contrary, the 
the 
crime with which he stood charged, 
and that in his case justice hit the 
right mark. But the point in argu- 
ment is, the amount of proof pro- 
duced against him. Was it, in fact, 
what the strict interpretation of the 
law segeiees, and sufficiently direct 
to call for conviction? The prisoner 
was found guilty upon a species of 
evidence the most dangerous, fal- 
lacious, and inconclusive. It is all 
very well for a Judge to assert, as in 
this instance, that presumption from 
circumstance is as strong as positive 
testimony ; while experience shows 
that innocence has frequently fallen 
a sacrifice to the one, and but rarely 
indeed to the other. 

An acute publication, which ap- 
peared about half a century ago, and 
not more than twenty years after the 
event, thus argued on the case of 
Captain Donellan :— 

hen the judgment of the law is 
passed in reference to a certain thing, 
the existence of that thing should be 
first clearly made to appear. 

The fact of poisoning ought to have 
been established beyond a shadow of 
doubt before any person was convieted 
as the poisoner. 

But the jury, it will be said, were 
satisfied on this point. Had the evi- 
dence been duly summed up by the 
judge ; had they been told, as they 
ought to have been, that in experi- 
mental philosophy, such as tracing 
the effects of a particular poison, in 
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tracing the causes, so many and so 
complicated, that lead to death, if the 
experiment is defective, if the process 
isvitiated in one instance, the result is 
also vitiated and defective. Every 
practitioner is sensible and aware of 
this truth ; and whenever he finds 
that he has erred in his a, 
he sets the case aside, as affording no 
satisfactory result, and renews his 
process in another subject. 

But unfortunately it is a matter of 
pride in some men to be always cer- 
tain in their opinions, and to ap 
— the influence of doubt. Very 

erent was the practice of that 
modest and eminent man who gave 
his evidence on this trial. He was 
accustomed to - omens 
sapeenets, to the ger of hasty 
inferences from imperfect proofs, and 
refused to give his assent to an 
opinion without facts bein 
duced to support it. “If I knew,” 
said Mr. Hunter, “ that the draught 
was poison, I should say, most pro- 
bably, that the symptoms were from 
that ; but when I don’t know that 


the draught was poison,“when I con- 


sider that a number of other things 
might occasion death, I cannot answer 
positively to it.” 
During the whole of this celebrated 
ial, there was not a single fact 
established by evidence except the 
death, and the convulsive appearances 
at the moment. These appearances, 
Mr. Hunter declared, afforded no 
suspicion whatever of poison, and 
were generally incident to sudden 
death, in what might be called a state 
of health; not only was there no 
fact proved, but there was not one 
single circumstance proved. One cir- 
cumstance was supposed from another, 
equally suppositious, and from two 
fictions united a third was produced. 
All proof should commence at a fixed 
point. The law never admits of an 
inference from an inference. The 
uestion is never as to what a thing 
ike, but the witness must swear to 
his belief as to what it is. 
The circumstance is always a fact. 
The presumption is the inference 
drawn from that fact. It is hence 
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called presumptive proof, because it 
greens merely on opinion. But the 
circumstance itself is never to be 
presumed, but must be substantively 
proved. If it was not laurel water 
that Sir Theodosius drank, the proof 
fails as to the effect ; and certainly 
some of the usual proofs, some of the 
common indicia, or marks, should 
have been established. en did 
the prisoner procure it? From whom 
did he obtain it? Where, and at 
what time, and by whom, or how did 
he administer it? Nothing of this 
kind was proved. 

But the accused, it is said, fur- 
nished the proof against himself by 
his own distrust of his innocence. 
He, no doubt, betrayed great appre- 
hensions of being charged with the 
murder ; but is an innocent man never 
afraid of being thought guilty ? 

We readily recognise all the general 
truisms and common-place observa- 
tions as to the confidence of innocence 
and the consciousness of guilt, but we 
find from history that innocence 
loses its confidence when oppressed 
with prejudice, and that men have 
been convicted of crimes they never 
committed, from the very means 
they have taken to clear themselves. 

It remains but to observe that 
Captain Donellan suffered, in terms 
of his sentence, on the 15th of = 
1781, at Warwick. That he ied 
with perfect resignation, and uttered 
solemn protestations of his innocence 
to the last moments of his life. From 
papers he left behind him for the 
purpose, a very elaborate and well 
written defence was composed and 
rege almost immediately after 

is death. It produced a great sen- 
sation at the time, and many eminent 
lawyers have since regarded this 
conviction with distaste. 

It is most startling when con- 
demned criminals asseverate their 
innocence with pertinacity up to the 
moment of execution. It can only be 
accounted for on two grounds—ab- 
sence of guilt, or dreary unbelief, 
with a anes een of a 
responsibility or judgment of any 
kind hereafter. 





A TRUE STORY. 


She made a garden when she was young ; 
Her eyes were dazed by the sunrise glow-— 
Poor child! she thought she was wise and strong, 
She knew no better ; ’twas long ago. 


She planted her beds with ating flowers, 
She planted her lawn with yearling trees ; 
She built a trellis for woodbine bowers, 
“How happy,” she said “shall I be with these !”’ 


“How happy” she said “shall I surely be 
“When my pansies and lilies and tulips blow ! 
“T must wait for the cones on my cedar tree, 
“ For the noblest things take long to grow. 


“Tis easy to wait fora while” she said. 
“The low little daisies will soon be here, 
“ And my thicket will glow with roses red, 
“ And my apple-tree bloom, in one more year.” 


So she waited singing, as waits the bird 

For his nestlings before their wings are grown ; 
She waited singing, tho’ no one heard, 

It was no sorrow to sing alone. 


And the low little daisies starred the lawn, 

But the pansies and lilies were slow to spring ; 
One ean streaked like a winter’s dawn, 

Just feebly opened to hear her sing. 


" ansies will come in June, ” she said, 
. y lilies will come when the days are long, 
“ But I fear my tulips must all be dead. 
“ Save this poor blossom that loves my song.” 


So she waited singing, as waits the bird 

For his nestlings, after their wings are grown ; 
She waited singing, tho’ no one heard ; 

’T was little pleasure to sing alone. 


Only a pansy or two at last 
Looked sadly up in her face and died ; 
Only one lily, when June was past, 
Drooped dying by one dead tulip’s side. 


“ Alas!” she said, and she sang no more, 
“T never dreamed that it would be 0 ; 


“T cannot for my heart is sore, 
“ Since aeties plants are not sure to grow. 
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“Yet wait,” she said, “ and in days to come 
will bloom on my thorny tree ; 
Under my limes will the wild bees hum 
And the shade of my cedar be fair to see.” 


She could not sing and she would not cry ; 
Silent and trusting she waited still ; 

The days and the months and the years went by, 
And the winter frosts were strong to kill. 


The garden she made when she was young 
Was not a garden in after years ; 

This story had never been said or sun 
If blossoms could thrive in a rain of tears ; 


This story had never been sung or said 

If our seedling hopes were sure to grow— 
She waited to see her cedar dead, 

Then her hopeless tears got leave to flow. 


She wept and wept by her thorny tree, 
Not one red rose for her weeping grew ; 
In her leafless limes, not one wild Fase 
Made one poor dream of her youth come true. 


And yet she had planned her garden well, ; 
Trusting the sun and the kindly rain ; 
So, when she saw how it all befe 


Some never would hope or trust again. 


She laid her head when her hair was grey 
On the low little daisies that did not fail ; 

She had not a tear nor a word to say— 
What could weeping and words avail ? 


This story had never been said or sung 
we love were faithful, if hope were true : 
e planted gardens when we were young ; 
e churchyard daisies were all that grew. 
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RACINE, WITH A GLANCE AT HIS TRAGEDIES. 


TRAITS OF THE POET'S GENIUS. 

Mo .iere and his contemporaries and 
his dramas were discussed at some 
length in the Dublin Unwersity Ma- 
gazvne, first volume of 1868, It is 
our intention to proceed to treat 
of those contemporaries of his not 
before mentioned, and to follow the 
fortunes of the French Theatre in the 
second half of the seventeenth century 
as far as our limits permit. Chief of 
Moliere’s contemporaries who sur- 
vived him, was Jean Racine, the 
Gallic Euripides, as Pierre Corneille 
was the Sophocles. The one excelled 
in depth of thought and vigour of 
expression, the other in sentiment 
and tenderness. A drama of Cor- 
neille’s resembled a statue in a proud 
attitude, and exhibiting something 
of the colossal in its proportions. 
In a play of Racine you gazed on a 
picture, the character of which was 
marked by delicacy, tenderness, truth 
to nature, animation, and a power of 
touching the heart. The poetry of 
Corneille is a rushing torrent, break- 
ing down its 7 to make an erup- 
tion ; that of Racine a majestic river, 
which in its peaceable course spreads 
fertility on each side. Corneille 
seized on his auditors by their minds, 
Racine by their hearts. 

Racine showed wisdom in his 
selection of subjects. He sought out 
those that were good in themselves, 
and well adapted for presentation 
before an audience, not those which 
might afford his genius a triumph in 
overcoming obstacles. His keen and 
delicate perception accurately seized 
on the differences, in the scale of feel- 
ing and sentiment; and common 


things, in ing through his imagi- 
nation, aie ented into the region 
of poetry. 


n painting nature he embellished pa 


without disguising. The stronger 
passions found in him a skilful and 
tender interpreter, without their ex- 
penenen being overcharged with use- 
ess or common-place ornamenta- 
tion. 

In a play of Racine’s the reader or 
auditor is conducted through all the 
interesting movements of a drama 


of passion,—weakn inquietude, 
bursts of passion, hidden motives, 
suppressed emotions. You sympa- 
thise in accordance with his will. 
There is a suavity, a nobility, and an 
eloquence in his style, unknown to 
French dramatists before his time. 
The ear, the intellect, and the heart, 
are equally charmed when listening 
to him. 

A foreign student of Racine, who 
has not succeeded in reconciling his 
ears to such rhythm as is here desig- 
nated 


ee Ne eee oe 
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finds a difficulty in such appreciation 
of Racine’s genius as we have essayed 
above ; but his countrymen would 
eg find it below his merit. 

rom infancy they are used to that 
prosodial march so disagreeable to 
our ears, and a proof of the high esti- 
mation in which he is held is the 
poplar of his tragedies in the 

hédtre Francais, two centuries after 
their first representation. 


YOUTH OF RACINE. 

Jean Racine was born at Ferté 
Milon, 2ist December, 1639. He 
learned Latin at the College of Beau- 
vais, where in one of the juvenile 
battles fought in imitation of the 
intestine struggles in which the 
children’s parents were engaged, 
he received a wound in his forehead, 
of which the mark remained durin 
life. Being removed to Port Roy 
des Champs, he was enabled by the 
able scholar, Claude Lancelot, to 
understand Euripides and Sophocles 
in the course of a year. It need 
not be understood by this that all the 
es which have since given so 
much trouble to Porson and other 
English and German scholars, were 
Shoronahly morass by vm The 
spirit o paid him early visits. 

e sould tabs his darling authors, 
and spend days in the woods enjoy- 
ing their beauties, and indulging in 
the poetic images presenting them- 
selves before the mirror of his mind. 
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The discretion of his master is not 


at all to be boasted of. ing him 
studyingthe Greek romance of Bishop 
Heliodo’ “The Loves of The- 
ogee and Chariclea,” the earliest 
of all the Greek romances extant, 
and a thoroughly harmless one, he 
took it out of his hands, and cast it 
into the fire. He used another copy, 
afterwards procured, in the same way. 
The third was voluntary, presented 
(a month or so later) to the severe 
tutor with the words, “ Here’s a third 
seg only the flames : I have it all 
eart.”” 


Racine’s early platitudes in Greek 
and Latin verse were not much better 
or worse than the unnecessary and 
unhappy efforts of other modern 
geniuses in the same line. But his 

Nymphe de la Seine,” an ode on 
the ae of the young King with 
the Spanish Princess, met with un- 
wonted success. Chapelain, who was 
then head-ranger of Mount Parnassus 
to the Court, spoke so favourably of 
it to the Minister Colbert, that he 
presented a purse of a hun louis 
to the poet, and soon after put him 
on the pension list for six hundred 
livres. To an ardent poetic spirit 
this must have been a strong in- 
centive to make literature his unique 

rofession ;: but his uncle, Vicar- 
meral of Usez, in Languedoc, who 
wished to resign his living to him at 
‘his death, induced him to pay him a 
visit and study theology. He was 
—— also to pay attention to juris- 
prudence, distracting and unpalatable 
occupations both, for a young man of 
his peculiar talents. riting to La 
Fontaine he said, “‘ I spend my even- 
ings with my uncle, with St. Thomas, 
Aristotle, and Virgil.” 

He did perhaps a wiser thing than 
any of these—he studied his own 
language, and when he began to be 
known his composition was remarked 
for a propriety of expression, and 
what might be termed daring com- 
bination of words, a richness of style, 
an energy, 2 movement unknown to 
French — before = time. 
Getting tired of waiting for promo- 
tion in an ungenial place, he returned 


Th first acted of t 
e tragedy of our 

was the “ Thebaide (the Seve be. 
fore Thebes), which made its appear- 
ance in 1664. 


LES FRERES ENNEMIS AND ALEXANDRE 

In this piece the monologue of 
I in the third the inter- 
view of the rival brother-kings in the 
fourth, and the animated description 
of the inter-necine fight in the fifth, 
were the passages most approved by 
the judges. However, the stern con- 
tention of determined spirits, or the 
word-painting of the deadly struggle 
of a heady fray, were not the things 
after his heart, which was more sus- 
ceptible to the tender passions, in- 
cluding, in chief, pity and the 
domestic affections. There was an 
evident imitation of Corneille in the 


é. 

He read his second piece, Alex- 
andre, to Corneille before represen- 
tation, and the great tragedian 
uttered this opinion at the close :—“I 
judge by this play that your talent 
is eminently poetic, not dramatic.” 
As Corneille was so injudicious on 
one occasion as to say that he pre- 
ferred Lucan to Virgil, Racine’s 
satiric friend Boileau, made this 
epigram on his taste :-— 

“It is possible to rhyme well, and yet 
want judgment ; 

It is possible to obtain the name of poet 

in the city, 

And yet not be able to distinguish be- 

tween Virgil and Lucan.” 


In the papers on Moliere was 
mention made of Alexandre being 
withdrawn from that great man’s 

ny, and given to the actors of 
the Hotel de urgogne. Moliere’s 
people though excellent in comedy 
were not at home in tragedy ; at least 
so thought Boileau and others of 
Racine’s friends. In consequence a 
coolness arose between the two 
great dramatists which continued 
through life. A circumstance of this 
removal very a to Moliere, 
was the loss of his best 
Mademoiselle as who accom- 
panied Alexandre to the rival house. 

Soon after the failure of the tra- 
gedy at the Zhédtre de Monsieur 
(Meliere’s),an Abbe wasobserved dur- 
ing a sermon to be in great uneasiness. 
He twisted himself about, grimaced 
in a fearful manner, and exclaimed 
in a loud whisper from time to tim 
“Oh, Racine, - aoe p A Shoes 
sitting near at last whi t 
is disturbing you beet’ Hace a 
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“Oh, my friend, don’t you perceive 
the identity of my position with that 
of the author of Alexandre ?” “ How 
so?” “1 wrote this sermon to which 
you are listening. It isan admirable 
discourse, but this executioner de- 
livers it-as Mboliere’s actors did 
Racine’s piece. IfI had intrusted it 
to another it would have the success 
which Alexandre has had at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne.” 

Racine in his first glow of self com- 
placency was boasting to Boileau of 
the ease he found in putting his 
verses together. “ Dear friend,” said 
the critic, “ I will endeavour to teach 
you to make these same easy verses 
with some difficulty.” 

In one of Boileau’s “Dialogues of 
the Dead,” he pleasantly ridiculed his 
friend’s making a petit maitre in love 
out of the insatiable conqueror. Pluto 
is in some trouble ; he has a little in- 
surrection to quell, and is consulting 
Diogenes. They see the shade of 
Alexander approach, and Diogenes 
exclaims in some surprise :— 

“T believe that it is. Alexander. 
How changed he is! I can scarcely 


recognise him. His physiognomy is 
neither Grecian nor oe ; itis 
that of a petit maitre-warrior. His 
long travels must have made a great 
alteration in him. It is Alexander, 
however.” 

Pluto, however, being in need of a 
champion is determined that the new 
comer must be the genuine hero. He 
cries out, “‘ Draw near, generous con- 
queror of Asia ; drawnear. Fighting is 
at hand. The ki g of hell has need of 
your strong arm.” The hero, bent on 
quite another business, utters a rhap- 
sody on love. “ Did I not say well, 
observed Diogenes, “that he has been 
spoiled by his travels? Alexander the 

reat is now only a sighing youth.” 
Pluto adds :— 

“What abominable nonsense he 
utters ! Eh ! Alexander who breathed 
only in combats, sighing to his mis- 
tress, resigned heart and soul to a 
woman !” 

Alexander continues, addressing his 
Dulcinea :— 

“ How little you know of the violence of 
my love— 

Of a love which breathes out all its sighs 

to you! 

I confess that ere now I mingled with 


armed men ; 
My heart aspired after nought but renown; 
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But now, alas, thine eyes, these amiable 
ts. 


tyrants, 

Very different effects have produced on 
my soul, 

The name of conqueror it desires no 
more.” 


“We must,” says Diogenes in an 

aside, “send him to keep company 

with the Grand Cyrus.” Alexander 

continues-— 

“ Eh, = you imagine that, cruel to my- 
Sell, 

I would have in this bleak region a 

beauty so rare?” 


_The king of hell much chagrined at 
his own disappointment, cries— 

“To Cerberus with his extravagant 
tenderness ! By my sceptre he is as 

eat a fool as the rest. A pity that 

acedon did not possess a lunatic 
asylum. If they had treated him as 
a mad man above, he’d have brought 
some sense down here. Shut him 

In fact the great conqueror was so 
occupied in matters of the heart, that 
Porus enjoyed more of the warlike 
interest of the piece, and much of the 
poetry was weak. 

It was about this time that he ob- 
tained the presentation to the priory 
of Epinay, but all the benefit fell in- 
tothe hands of the lawyers, as his 
claim was disputed, and a law-suit 
followed, which neither he nor his 
opponent nor the judges understood. 
but which he afterwards made capital 
of in his comedy of the Plaideurs, 
He was soon engaged in a more 
annoying quarrel. His aunt, a Re- 
ligieuse of Port Royal, finding him 
much taken up with the player-folk, 


» wrote him a naling letter on the 
Tr 


danger he was in from consorti 
with men of loose lives, disapprove 
of by the Church, and liable to be ex- 
cluded (unless previously reconciled) 
from Christian burial at their death. 
Racine looked on this letter asa 
sort of excommunication, and while he 
was suffering from the smart, he 
found himsel f engaged in a contro- 
versy between the mad enthusiast 
Desmarets de Saint Sorlin, and the 
simple, and timid, and withal pro- 
found scholar and pure moralist, 
Pierre Nicole of Port Royal. Des- 
marets had composed many plays 
and poems, and a romance or two, 
one of them obscene enough. He put 
the “Imitation of Christ” in poor 








poetry, and wrote the “ Tri- 
umphs of Grace,” and an epic poem 
ortwo. His Visionnatres was con- 
sidered the master-piece among his 
dramatic works. He was entitled 
the test fool among the poets, 
and the greatest poet among the fools. 
He took on him to explain the Apo- 
cal the leading idea being him- 
self as sent for the regeneration of 
man. In his “ Advice of the Holy 
Ghost to the King,” he promised 
Louis XIV. the Mohammedan em- 
pire, through the means of 144,000 
victims, who under him would es- 
tablish the true religion. Jansenists 
and Atheists were his special Bétes 
Noires. 


PIERRE NICOLE OF PORT ROVAL. 


Of a very different type was his 
literary antagonist, Nicole of Port 
Royal. From his youth this man 
was gifted with great penetration and 
a surprising memory. Port Royal 
was his favourite abode. 

In 1656, being then thirty-one years 
of age, he was advised to enter into 
holy orders, but after an examination 
of three days he was discouraged by 
his examiner, Pavillon, Bishop of 
Aleth, to aspire to anything beyond 
mere tonsure. Nicole was a Jan- 
senist, yet on the subject of quietism 
he sided with Bishop Bossuet. He 
died in 1695 at the age of seventy. 
His “ Essays on Morality” (thirteen 
vols. 12mo, 1704) are very highly 
esteemed. There are upwards of a 
score of his works extant; chiefly on 
moral or theological subjects, all dis- 
tinguished by depth and research. 
Some are controversial, a few in de- 
fence of Jansenism. His treatises 
against infidelity were so closely rea- 
soned that a nullifidian said of him, 
“If you commence to read a tract of 
his be on your guard. If you agree 
to any one proposition your mouth 
will be immediately closed ; make no 
concession at all.” 

Nicole, though so eloquent with 
his pen was as unready as Goldsmith 
or La Fontaine in conversation. He 
said of Treville, a clever viva voce 
controversialist, “He overcomes me 
indeed in the drawing-room, but I 
have regained the victory by the time 
I get to the bottom of the stairs.” 
Candid, simple, timid, and without 
any knowledge of the world, he fre- 
quently amused the solitaries of Port 
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Royal with his blunders. One day 
as @ young woman was consulting 
him upon a case of conscience, Father 
Fouque, of the Oratory, opened the 
door. “Ah, Father,” said he, “ you 
have come in a good time. This 
young woman wishes my advice in 
such and such a matter,” explainin 
it fully. “You can give it muc 
better.” The poor damsel blushed to 
the eyes, and good Pierre Nicole got 
no few reproofs for his indiscretion. 
“How am I to blame?” said he. 
“Tsn’t Father Fouquet my confessor, 
and sure I keep no secret from him. 
The girl has no more to fear from him 
than from me.” 

He lived a long time in the Fau- 
borg St. Marcel. Being asked the 
reason why he selected that unpro- 
mising locality, he answered, “The 
enemy who is now ravaging Flanders, 
and threatening Paris, will enter by 
the Porte-Saint-Martin, and be some 
time before he gets at me.” It is said 
that when he presented himself to 
be examined for sub-deaconship the 
examiners found such little (apparent) 
capacity in him that they could not 
conscientiously pass him. Respect- 
ing his abilities as writer so much, 
they expressed their concern and sor- 
row as feelingly as possible, but he 
bade them not annoy themselves, it 
was God's will. 

This simple sage, on reading some 
of Desmaret’s lucubrations on the 
Apocalypse, took him up sharply for 
his presumption, observing as he went 
on that he began his evil course by 
writing romances and plays, “a 
quality,” added he, “not very reput- 
able in the account of discreet people, 
but quite abominable in the eyes of 
Christianity. A compiler of novels 
or a playwright is alike a patie i- 
soner, not of the perishing bodies, but 
of the more precious soul, and charge- 
able with innumerable murders.” 

Racine being sore enough since the 
receipt of the letter from his aunt, 
took this diatribe as if it was expressly 
intended for him, and returned an 
angry and able answer, which the 
ill-willers of the Port Royal gentle- 
men put on a par with the Lettres 
Provnciales. Nicole did not reply, 
but reprisals were made by Barbier, 
ab gee = anf second 

tier was pre y ine, but 
on its Roe first submitted to 


Boileau, that sound-judging friend 
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observed, “This letter will do honour 
to your ability but not to your heart. 
In it you bitterly attack men of great 
merit, to whom you owe in great part 
what you are.” The letter was not 
printed, and the poet calming down 
did all in his power to suppress the 
one already in print. Both, however, 
have been preserved. 


ANDROMACHE, ‘ 

Andromache succeeded Alexandre, 
the abilities of the poet still further 
developing themselves with each suc- 
cessive piece. It is many years since 
we read Phillips's “Distrest Mother,” 
which is a translation or adaptation 
of the tragedy, and distinctly remem- 
ber how much more we enjoyed the 
story of the “Three Calenders” or 
the “‘ Mysteries of Udolpho.” Andro- 

was first performed in 1667, 
when its author was in his thirtieth 
year. Terror and pity are the moving 
powers. The style is noble and at 
the same time simple, no bombast, 
no common-places, and as there is no 
episode the interest never flags. We 
have heard the despair and fury of 
Orestes, the waverings of Pyrrhus, 
and. the jealousy of Hermione ob- 
jected to; but it is not easy to see how 
the catastrophe could be brought 
about if these passions and weak- 
nesses were forbidden to appear. 

Mile. Champmeslé made her first 
appearance in Hermione, and though 
the author was at first very appre- 
hensive of success on her part, she 
succeeded in giving him and the pub- 
lic great pleasure by her performance. 
The actor Montfleury so strenuously 
depicted the fury of Orestes that his 
death followed after a short illness. 
Mondory’s death was caused by his 
vigorous performance in the Marianne 
of Tristan. A wit of the time said 
that no successful author would 
henceforth be pleased if he did not 
succeed in killing his man. 

This tragedy was the first on the 
French stage which was honoured by 
a parody. In our days the author of 
a serious drama is more pleased than 
otherwise by a burlesque on it, but 
Racine was deeply offended by the 
liberty taken with Andromache. 

Allusion has been already made to 
a lawsuit endured by our poet, which 
frustrated any intentions he might 
have entertained of entering into or- 
ders. One day as he was in company 
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with Boileau, La Fontaine, Chapelle, 
and Furetitre—all the choice spirits 
of the day at the sign of the SHEEP, 
he gave an outline of the trial. After 
the merriment caused by the recital 
had sobered down a little, they all 
agreed that a comedy should be writ- 
ten on the event. A councillor of the 
Parlement, Mons. de Brilhac, fur- 
nished Racine with some of the terms 
in chicanery, and the play was pro- 
duced. A few words on the outline 
of the piece will not be amiss. 


LES PLAIDEURS. 

Mons. Perrin Dandin, a judge in 
Lower Normandy, has his soul so ab- 
sorbed in trying causes that he has 
beheaded his cock for not waking him 
up one morning time enough, al- 
leging that some client had greased 
the poor bird’s claw for his own ends. 
Trying causes has become a mania 
with him, and his son Leander em- 
ow the porter, Petit Jean, a clever 

icard, to confine the old gentleman 
to the house and allow him no legal 
indulgence. But the cunning judge 
makes a provision of law papers suffi- 
cient for three months, and leaps 
through a window in the early dawn. 
He is secured, however, by his son, 
his secretary, and little John, and 
among other complaints, laments his 
lost wife, who loved the law as much 
as he himself. 


“My poor Babonnette! 
think 

How in her life she never missed a trial ! 

Never, never, never would she quit me, 

And goodness knows all she secured. 

Rather than return home empty handed, 

She would make conveyance of the coffee- 
room towels.” 


Alas, when I 


They confine the mad judge to the 
house, and Leander consults with the 
clerk about delivering a letter to Jsa- 
belle, daughter of Chicaneau, a crazy 
client worthy of the judge. He must 
assume the disguise of a tipstaff, and 
be provided with a summons to es- 
cape detection by the father. Just 
then, Chicaneau enters (the action 
passes in the street between Dandin’s 
and Chicaneau’s houses), and is soon 
joined by the Countess Pimbesche, 

th anxious for an interview with 
the judge. After some mutual con- 
dolence the lady states that all her 
ou causes have been decided, and 

a — 





“¢There now remain only four or five 
slight affairs; 

One against my husband, the other against 
m ’ 

Dias teal my children! Ah, sir, pity me! 

I can’t tell what put the cruel thought in 
their heads. 

They have got a decree that I shall plead 
no more,— 

Plead no more, but be clothed and fed dur- 


ing life. 
‘How! tie up the hands of a lady like you! 
But the pension! Is it liberal?’ 
‘I can't complain; ‘tis liberal enough; 
But what is life without Law?” 


“ How long since you commenced 


to plead?” “Thirty years.” “ And 
what age are you now?” “Sixty.” 
“ Just the age for legal vigour: you 
have been vilely treated. Now attend 


to my grievance. 

* About fifteen or twenty years ago 
an ass’s colt got into my meadow; 
rolled about, and otherwise damaged 
it; I made my complaint to the village 
judge, and seized the ass. A valuer 
was appointed, and the somnag as- 
sessed at two bottles of hay. A year 
passed, sentence was pronounced, and 
ourselves dismissed. I appealed, and 
during the new trial,—remark this 
madam, if you please—my friend 
Drolichon by some money well laid 
out, obtained. a reverse in my favour. 
All in vain ; the enemy obtained a 
stay of execution, and while we tug- 
ged away on both sides, he let his 

owl stray into my meadow. A new 
suit, and an order made to calculate 
how much hay a cock or hen would 
eat inaday. This was tacked on to 
the other cause, and a new trial 
appointed for 5th or 6th of April, 
‘fifty-six.’ New expenses!—I fur- 
nished statements, counter-state- 
ments, perquisitions, demands for 
documents, valuers’ reports, attend- 
ances, three consultations, new com- 
plaints, new evidence, bail bonds, de- 
itions. I obtained letters patent. 
convicted my opponent of- perjury. 
There ensued fourteen consultations, 
thirty summonses, six processes, 
twenty-six productions of documents, 
witnesses, and twenty writs of error. 
Judgment at last! I lost my cause, 
and was condemned to pay six thou- 
sand francs. Is that justice? is that 


equity after twenty years? I have - 


still one reso the civil request, 
and will use it : No surrender !” 

id mutual condolences the 
gentleman tells the lady how to ad- 
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dress the judge. “You are to say, 

‘You may tie me, but’”— 
“ But I won’t be tied.” “Have pa- 
tience! ‘You may tie me’”— “I 
tell you I won't be tied. You area 
dolt, a fool, a ninny, a, &c.” 

He recriminates ; calls her an old 
fool, and an action ensues. He is 
summoned to wait at her house, and 
in the hearing of certain people of 
credit, to bear testimony to her good 
sense. 

Meanwhile Leander’s clerk, dressed 
as a sheriff’s officer, has an oppor- 
tunity of delivering the billet to Isa- 
belle ; but while she reads, her father, 
Chicaneau, returns, and asks what it 
is. She answers it is a summons, and 
tears. it up. The false summons- 
server contrives to get a beating from 
the angry father, writes out his pro- 
ces-ver' on his knee, and begs 
him to add to the chastisement, which 
will secure him and his four small 
children a competence for the rest of 
their lives. The frightened Chicaneau 
gets his daughter to write an ample 
apology, which, in her hands (in- 
structed by her lover) becomes a free 
consent to her marriage with Leander. 
He signs this without examination 
and then the audience is treated 
to a grand trial before Judge 
Dandin. 

The poor man not being allowed by 
his watchers to go to court, gets on 
the roof, and holds a consultation 
with the other personages in the 
street. Being removed from his bad 
eminence he harangues them from 
the grating which lights the cellar. 
At last to occupy his attention in a 
healthy fashion, his son submits a 
domestic cause for trial. The dog 
Citron has laid violent hands on a 
capon ; Petit Jean is appointed 
oats 5 the secretary, the de- 

ender ; Leander will be the audience, 
and as Petit Jean the porter fears for 
his inexperience in legal ae a 
prompter is granted to him. The 
judge thus opens the court :— 


“ Allons nous preparer! ¢a, messieurs, 
point d’intrigue ; 
Fermons I'ceil aux présents, et l’oreille a 
la brigue. 
Vous, Maitre Petit Jean, serez le deman- 


deur ; 
Vous, Maitre I'Intimé soyez le défenseur.” 


Petit Jean by the prompter’s aid 
thus commences his exordium occa- 
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sionally missing the word and send- 
ing it forth disguised : 
“ Gentlemen, when I consider with atten- 
tion 
The inconstancy of the globe, its vicissi- 
tudes also ; 
When I behold among the crowd of mul- 
titudinous men, 
Not one fixed star, but many wandering 


planets ; 

When I view the Caesars, when I study 
their fortune, 

When I behold the sun, when I look on 
the moon, 

When I see the States of the Babibonians 

Transferred from the serpents (Persians) 
to the Nacedonians ; 


When I look on J apan—” P 


“When will you have seen every- 
thing ?” said the opposite counsel, and 
pene Jean lost the thread of his 

urse. 


The secretary begins his defence 
as far from the poor dog as the porter 
did his accusation, some war of wits 
intervening. 

“ Gentlemen, everything calculated to dis- 
may a culprit, 

Everything most dreaded by mortals, 

Seems as if by fate arrayed against us. 

On this side I’m dismayed by the credit of 

the defunct, 

On the other the flashing eloquence of 

Master Little John!” 


Here, as he ended, every line in a 
shrill treble, in mockery of some well- 
known lawyer, he was requested by 
Judge Dandin to change his tone for 
a more natural one, and he complied, 
occasionally pitching his voice in the 
familiar accents of this or that well- 
known pleader. He continues :— 

“ Still, the credit and the eloquence not- 
withstanding, 

We rely on the anchor of your goodness ; 

besid 

Before 

bold. 

Yes, before this Caro of Lower Nor- 


es, 
the great Danpry innocence is 


mandy, 
This sun of equity is never obscured. 
Victriz causa diis placuit, sed victa, 
Catoni.”* 

So far the judge is delighted ; but 
now the pleader wanders off to Aris- 
totle, Pythagoras, Pausanias, and the 
Corinthians. The judge cannot bring 
him to the point. At last he dashes 
into cosmogony itself. “ Before the 
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creation of the world,” he exclaims. 
“Ah!” cried the poor judge, “ pass 
on to the Deluge.” However, he can- 
not be got out of chaos, and thunders 
two lines on the subject from the 
first page of Ovid. At last he puts 
the judge to sleep. Roused from a 
short nap, and requested by his son 
to sentence, he cries, “To the 
galleys with him!” “A 08 to the 
alleys!” “Oh, he has filled my 
food with chaos ; conclude.” 
Here the adroit counsellor presents 
a couple of little pups to the Court, 
and endeavours to raise the waters. 


——* Approach, ye little desolate ones! 

Come, poor children, about to be made 
orphans ! 

Come, exercise the powers of your infant 
minds! 

Come, let your youth and weakness 
plead for you! 

Yes, gentlemen, you see our miserable 
state, 

We are orphans ;—restore our father ! 

Our tender father, to whom we owe ex- 


istence, 
Our father, who ”—_ 
The poor judge betrays his inability 
to come to a decision. The tender 


father deserves death, but if justice 
is done, his children must go to the 
Foundling Hospital. However he is 
spared further annoyance by the 
entry of the young lady and her 
father. The display of the consent 

ned by him, and the non-necessity 
of furnis: a dowry reconcile him 
to the match, and the promise of a 
lot of causes to be constantly tried at 
home, softens the judge, who merely 
stipulates for the future orations to 
be abridged. 

A living president who loved his 
profession so much that he exercised 
it in his own family, was caricatured 
in Dandin. Several of the advocates 
of the day were handled in the 
Plaideurs, notably in the different 
tones used by the counsel for the de- 
fence. The secretary’s exordium 
taken from Cicero was really made 
use of by a popular lawyer of the 
day in defence of his client, a baker. 
The scene between the Countess 
Pimbesche and Chicaneau took 
ne in presence of Boileau’s eldest 

rother, who was Master of the Rolls, 
the real personages being his nephew, 





» The successful cause pleased the gods, but the unsuccessful one Caro, 
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a president, and the Countess of 
Orissée, a lady who had so tried the 
patience of the Parisian courts that 
she was forbidden by an order of the 
Parliament to commence any new 
action unless by the written advice 
of two councillors chosen expressly 
for the purpose. This interdict threw 
the law-loving lady into a state of de- 
spair, from which she sought to ex- 
tricate herself by inflicting sundry 
visitations on judges, counsellors, at- 
torneys, and finally on the Greffier 
Boileau, in whose office she met his 
young nephew. There was great 
sympathy at first between the gentle- 
man and herself, till she took fire at 
an expression used by him with a 
thoroughly harmless intent; she then 
heaped abuse on his head. 

While Petit Jean was wandering 
from the point, Dandin more than 
once exhorted him— 


“Et vous, venez au fait, un mot du fait.” . 


The needful request arose from a 
recent occurrence at the Palais de 
Justice. Anadvocate charged torescue 
his client from a claim of affiliation, 
was descanting on every subject but 
the one before the Court, and the 
judge anxiously exorting him to 
come— 

“ Au fait: ‘ Venez au fait.’” 


At last the counsellor annoyed for 
having his oratory so rudely nipped, 
exclaimed, “Le fait est un enfant 
fait; celui qu’ on dit, l’avoir fait, nie 
le fait; voila le fait !” ; 

andin’s dear defunct, who, if 
nothing else was to be brought home 
from the Palais, would make free 
with the towels, merely imitated the 
wife of the lieutenant who presided 
over the criminal business. 
“Elle eft du buvétier emporté les ser- 

viettes, 

Plutét que de rentrer chez elle, les mains 

nettes.” 

This piece, most laughter-moving 
in représentation, excited no enthu- 
siasm at first. About a month after 
it first appeared, it was performed as 
an afterpiece before the king, who 
laughed so heartily that the audience 
nearly split their sides. The perform- 


ance being over the comedians re- 
turned in three carriages from St. 
Germains to Paris at eleven o’clock. 
They drove at once to Racine’s 
lodgings, and the noise of the horses’ 
feet, the wheels of the carriages, and 
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the voices of those within them, 
brought the whole neighbourhood to 
their windows. To all inquiries the 
answers given were Les PLAIDEURs ! 
So they took for granted that the 
poet was about being conducted to 
prison for ridiculing the judges and 
the lawyers. Moliere, though not on 
friendly terms with the poet, had 
from the first pronounced the 
“Plaideurs” an excellent piece, and 
pronounced all and sundry devoid of 
taste who did not appreciate it as he 
did himself. The idea of this piece 
was taken from the Vespes of Aristo- 
panes. 


BRITANNICUS. 


Racine’s next tragedy, “ Britan- 
nicus,” might be considered a failure, 
as at first it was only honoured with 
eight representations. Nero is repre- 
sented in his youth, not indeed the 
monster he afterwards became, but 
still with a strong tendency to cruelty 
and self-indulgence. Junia, the Jn- 
genue of the piece, and the loved of 
the young Britannicus, escapes from 
the hated caresses of Nero into the 
society of the Vestals, as a Chris- 
tian virgin of Paris would effect hers 
if the proposals of the Grand Mon- 
arque did not find favour in her 
eyes. 

Before the appearance of this 
tragedy the young king took much 
delight in figuring in the court- 
ballets, and attracting the ready ad- 
miration of the spectators. He 
renounced that gratification after 
hearing this report made to Nero b 
the unworthy Narcissus, of the esti- 
mation in which he was held by the 
people :— 


“He centres all his ambition, thinks it a 

high virtue, 

To drive a chariot with skill in the 
circus, 

To contend for prizes unworthy of his 
hands, 

To exhibit himself a spectacle to the 
Romans, 

To let his voice be heard in the theatre, 

Reciting lays which he wishes to be 
idolized.” 


Louis probably considered this pas- 
sage as a censure on his conduct ; at 


“all events, he laid the lesson to heart. 


After the performance of Britannicus 

he was never again seen in a ballet. 
Boileau, with the instinct of true 

friendship, gave the greatest praise 
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to the tragedy when he found the 
eon suffering mortification from the 
ailure 


An actress personating Agrippina, 
erewhile wife to Claudius, caused as 
much merriment among the audience 
as did the English actor with the 
famous cotiplet— 

“And oh, how sharper than a serpent's 
thanks it is 

To have a toothless child!” 


Merely misplacing two words, she 

declaimed how her destiny— 

‘‘Mit Rome dans mon lit et Claude & mes 
genoux.” 


To say that Racine was very sensi- 
tive to neglect or disapprobation is 
merely to say that he was a tragic 
poet. His preface to Britannicus is 
very sore, but very just at the same 
time in every literary opinion ex- 

ressed. He maintains throughout 
that if he had done what his various 
critics would have had him to do, he 
would have drawn down on him the 
censures of Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, 
and Cicero, provided they had been 
present at the representation. 


BERENICE, 


Berenice, the next piece in order of 
time, was represented in 1671. It is 
reported that Henrietta of England, 
sister to our Charles II., and wife of 
the unworthy brother of Louis XIV., 
would have much preferred to have 
her brother-in-law for husband. She 

itied the royal sufferers, Titus and 
renice, for their forced separation, 
mentally assimilating their fortunes 
to those of Louis and herself. She 
accordingly expressed her wish to 
the veteran Corneille and to Racine, 
to compose dramas on this subject, 
and they obeyed. 

Racine, as before observed, was 
easily annoyed by the nettle-stin 
and pin-pricks suffered at the han 
of the critics and parodists. He was 
exceédingly vexed at the following 
passage :— 

“Columbine (drawing Harlequin by his 
skirt)—Answer me. 

‘* Harlequin—Ah, you're tearing my 
coat. 

“‘ Columbine—You're Emperor, lord, and 
yet you're crying. 

“ Harlequin—Yes, madame, ‘tis true, I 
weep, I sigh, 

ae but when I accepted the crown, 

hen I accepted the crown, I was made 
Emperor.” 
VOL, LXXIV.—NO, COCOXL. 
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He was even more chagrined at an 
answer of Chapelle’s. At a social 
party all were loud in their praises 
of Berenice. Chapelle alone kept 
silence. “Give me your opinion 
frankly,” said the poet. “What do 

ou think of Berenice?” “What do 
think ?” said he. 


‘* Marion pleure, Marion crie, 
Marion veut qu’on la marie.” 


elle’s inflicted much chagrin on t 
poet, to whom, as well as to La Fon- 
taine, Boileau, Feuretiere, and other 
friends, Chapelle’s society afforded 
so much pleasure. He excelled in 
the light and airy literature of the 
day, and his social qualities were in 
the highest estimation among his 
friends. He was weak on the side 
of wine, and this gave Boileau and 
Racine much uneasiness. The latter 
meeting him once in the street, began 
to speak very seriously to him on the 
subject of intemperance. “ What 
you say,” answered Chapelle, “is 
most just and edifying ; but it is hot 
and wearisome here in the glare of 
the sun. Let us take a seat in this 
cabaret, and talk more at our ease.” 
In order not to take up room without 
giving anything in return, a moderate 
drop of liquor was called for. Cha- 
pelle continued to pay marked atten- 
tion to his friend’s discourse, keep- 
ing his (Racine’s) glass well filled, 
while his Mentor, intent on his 
reformation, never noticed the under- 
hand proceeding. His zeal snenenett 
his advice became more earnest an 
more affectionate, and he paid no 
attention to the quantity of liquor he 
was imbibing. By the time he had 
arrived at the complete conversion of 
his friend, he found himself in a per- 
fect state of inebriety. He never 
after ventured to speak to Chapelle 
on the subject of temperance. 

This agreeable and witty man lost 
his ordinary powers under the in- 
fluence of drink. As soon as the 
fumes reached his brain, he would 
begin to hold forth on the system of 
physics taught by his master Gassendi 
in opposition to Descartes ; and when 
left alone by his much enduring com- 

anions, he woul; secure the tavern- 
eeper, and continue to enlighten him 
while his petieeee endured. 

Louis XIV., meeting the court 
physician on coming out from the 

16 


This disparaging couplet of Ce 
e 
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theatre, after witnessing Berenice, 
said to him with a very serious air, 
“TI have been just on the point of 
sending for you to come to the relief 
of a princess who wanted to die, but 
did not know how to go about it.” 

The great Condé knew better how 
(at all events, he had a better will) 
to turn a compliment than Chapelle 
or Louis. Being asked how he liked 
the play, he answered by quoting 
what Titus said of Berenice— 


“ For two years I've seen her every day, 
And every day thought it was for the 
first time.” 


The actress Gaussin threw such 
pathos into her representation of the 
dismissed lady, that one of the stage 
sentinels burst into tears, and let his 
musket fall on the stage. Racine, 
however, did not live to enjoy that 
triumph of his genius. 

Really our tragedian did not con- 
sult that eternal fitness of things so 
lauded by Mr. Square. Such love as 
Titus, and the wife or paramour of 
three or four others, could entertain 
for each other, was not a sufficient or 
suitable foundation for a tragic drama 
{the piece may be called tragic in a 
way, though no blood is spilled). 

Bicvnies, sister of that King 
Agrippa before whom St. Paul made 
his oration, was married at an early 
age to Marcus, son of Alexander the 
Alabarch. Her second spouse was 
her uncle Herod. After his death 
she is accused of having loved 
Agrippa with more than a sister's 
affection. Complaints arising on this 
head, she espoused Polemon, King of 
Cilicia. Not finding happiness in 
his society, she returned to Agrippa, 
and we are not told whether she 
formed any other tender engagements 
till she enthralled the great conqueror 
of Jerusalem. Historians say he 
would have made her his Empress, 
but for the generally expressed dis- 
satisfaction of the Romans at his 
choice. This time the vox popult was 
raised for the right. Now if the 
affection was of that pure lofty cha- 
racter sung by poets, and told by 
romancers, and so often recorded in 
history, we could pardon Titus and 
Racine. The historians tell us of 
the one day lost by the generous 
Emperor ; they have omitted from 
their calculation all the days lost in 
doting on a disreputable woman. 
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As no one suffers death in this 
drama some have thought the name 
of Tragedy a misnomer. But a 
separation between the chief per- 
sonages loving one another so in- 
tently may be made 4s tragically in- 
teresting as death itself. Tn the pre- 
face, Racine displayed nearly as much 
soreness asin the preface to Britan- 
nicus. The simplicity of the plot 
giving such displeasure to many 
critics, the poet skilfully convicted 
them of ignorance of the true canon 
of criticism. He begged of outsiders 
“to lay upon him and his brothers 
the fatigue of clearing up the difficul- 
ties of the Poetics of Aristotle, and 
reserve to themselves the pleasure of 
being affected.” Hethen related the 
anecdote of Philip King of Macedon 
blaming a bard for not having com- 
posed his lay according to the rules, 
and the answer made by the poor 
man :—‘‘ God forbid, sire, that you 
should ever be obliged to understand 
these things better than I do.” 

Deprecating the ill opinion of those 
who considered that many characters 
and many incidents were essential to 
the merit of a piece of one day's 
action, he thus judiciously argues :— 

“Tt is only the truthful that 
touches us in tragedy, and what like- 
lihood is there that in one day a 
number of things should happen 
which could scarcely occur in many 
weeks. Some assert that this simpli- 
city is an evidence of poverty of in- 
vention. ‘They do not reflect that all 
invention consists in making some- 
thing out of nothing, and that a 
crowding of incidents has always been 
a refuge to poets who did not find in 
their genius sufficient abundance nor 
sufficient strength to rivet their spec- 
tators’ attention by a simple action, 
sustained by the force of passion, the 
beauty of sentiment, and the elegance 
of expressiou. I am far from thinkin 
that all these perfections are foun 
in the work, but I cannot suppose 
that the public will blame me for 
giving them a tragedy which has 
drawn so many tears, and whose 
thirtieth representation has been as 
well attended as the first.” 

Still argue as he might, Berenice is 
only a heroic pastoral. There is 
neither the sublime nor the terrible in . 
it. Titus is not a hero : he is merely 
an estimable princé of the Court of 
Versailles. Theaction is conducted 
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with much skill and vivacity. Deli- 
cacy of sentiment rules all through, 
and an elegant, noble, and harmoni- 
ous versification distinguishes the 
lines. The poet keeping before his 
eyes, not the Berenice of history, but 
the amiablé English princess, concen- 
trated the interest on her heartfelt 
grievance. 


BAJAZET. 


Bajazet was first acted in 1672. 
The reader must put out of his mind 
the Turkish Emperor whom ‘Timour 
conquered and led about with him 
in a cage. The Bajazet of Racine 
lived in the same century with him, 
and his nephew Mahmoud ruled the 
Sublime Porte, when the play was 
first performed. Bajazet was one of 
the four brothers of Sultan Amurath, 
two of whom were put to death by 
his order. The Sultan, in 1638, sent 
orders from Babylon, which he had 
just taken, to put Bajazet to death 
pouiew, In the “yy the prince 
oves, and is beloved by Atalide, one 
of the Royal family, but for his and 
her misfortunes, Roxana, the haughty 
wife of the absent Amurath, has be- 
stowed her affections on him, and 
offered to secure for him the throne. 
She discovers that she has not his 
heart, and his death is decreed. She 
herself meets with deserved punish- 
ment, and Atalide perishes by her own 
hand. Love, asin nearly all Racine’s 
plays, rules supreme, and is painted 
with energy. The plot is closely 
compacted ; there are striking situa- 
tions, and many pena breathing 
tragic vigour. It did not give 
thorough satisfaction to Corneille, 
however. Perhaps the most perfect 

iece in the whole world would not 
io that with a rival tragedian. 
During the first representation he 
whispered in the ear of M. Legrais : 
“ The personages of this piece enter- 
tain very French sentiments under 
their Turkish robes. I would sa 
this only to you, others might thin 
I was actuated by jealousy.” 


MITHRIDATE. 

Mithridate, performed in 1673, 
met with great success. The historic 
characters and events were such as 
in the hands of a good dramatist 
were sure to interest an _ intelli- 
gent audience. Mithridate, the de- 
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feater of the Romans, with his de- 
termined hatred of that power, his 
a courage, his cruelty, his jinesse, 

is dissimulation and jealousy, was 
such a character as a great actor 
would desire. 

The design of Mithridate to pass 
into Italy, as Pyrrhus did before him, 
gave Racine anopportunity of seizin 
on the needful unity of time co 

lace. Coupled with his design on 
is enemies was his suspicion of his 
betrothed Monimia, and his prying 
into the secrets of his sons, one of 
whom, Xiphares,is the beloved of his 
intended bride, and the other a rebel 
in heart, and an instigator of the sol- 
diers to desert their king. The 
deeply-incensed monarch and father 
having pronounced an awful curse 
on his traitor son, Pharnaces, pro- 
cured death at the hand of a Gaulish 
officer, not finding any poison strong 
enough to effect the object. 

Racine departs from history in 
making his wife Monimia only his 
espoused, and also making her outlive 
him. In reality he had much diffi- 
culty in obtaining her hand, and after 


this pa such as it was, she 


found her life what she might have 

expected with a cruel and suspicious 

husband, whose thoughts were ever 

occupied with encroachments on the 
ossessions of others or the defence of 
is own. 

Mithridates, in one of his reverses, 
— apprehensive that his wives 
would fall into the hands of his 
enemy, sent trusty emissaries to put 
them to death, or see them perish by 
their own hands. Monimia, weary 
of existence, cheerfully took the 
golden circlet from round her head, 
and essayed to strangle herself with 
it. It was not strong enough, and 
she uttered this reproach to it, “Oh 
cursed and unfortunate tissue, can 
you not render me even this melan- 
choly service?” Spitting then with 
contempt on the earth, she resigned 
herself to the hands of the execu- 
tioner. 

In the play she is the betrothed of 
Xiphares, Mithridate’s son, and the 
king descends to an unworthy artifice 
to ascertain the state of her heart. 
She is destined to death towards the 
end of the tragedy, but is saved to 
become the happy wife of the young 
prince. This departure from known 
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history was not judicious on the part 
of the dramatist. He might have 
selected another lady for the purpose, 
and not mention Monimia at all. 

Mithridate’s character is well deve- 
loped and supported. Such as he 
was in life he is in the drama, breath- 
ing vengeance and ambition, courage- 
ous, great in adversity, violent, furious, 
jealous, and cruel ; but his affairs of 
the heart, and the ruses used, belong 
to comedy rather than tragedy. 

The tragedy, on the whole, more 
resembled one of Corneille’s rough, 
energetic pieces, than any of Racine’s 


own. 

About the time of the first appear- 
ance of Mithridate, Corneille had the 
mortification of witnessing the com- 
plete failure of his Pulcherie. 

Of all theatrical pieces known to 
Charles XII., Mithridates was his 
favourite. He passed many hours of 
his forced sojourn among the Turks 
reading it. 

Beauborg, a talented actor, but a 
rather ugly-faced man, while filling 
the roll of Mithridate, was thus ad- 
dressed by Mademoiselle Lecouvreur 
on the part of Monimia— 

“ Ah, seigneur, vous changez de visage.” 
A wag in the pit improved the occa- 
sion by crying out, Laissez-le faire, 
and shouts of merriment filled the 
theatre. They brought no joy tothe 
heart of the poor actor. 

Bannieres, an actor from Toulouse, 
made his debut in 1729 in Mithridate. 
He acted with such precipitation and 
want of judgment that the house was 
filled with laughter. He was not 
devoid of sense nor talent, and at the 
end he came respectfully forward and 
begged the audience to allow him to 
try the part again the next night. 
He got leave, and showed such im- 
provement that he was applauded by 
pit and boxes. 

On a day when the play was an- 
nounced for the evening, the chief 
actors and actresses were summoned 
to the Court at St. Germains, and the 
poor Parisians were obliged to endure 
the acting of the inferior player-folk. 
There was great uproar before the 
first scene was over, and the company 
were thinking it best to return the 
money, when Legrand, good man of 
business but no actor, stepped forward 
to the footlights, and thus spoke, as 
soon as he could get an opening :— 
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“ Gentlemen, Mademoiselle Duclos, 
M. Beauborg, MM. Ponteuil and 
Baron have been obliged to attend at 
the Court. We are in despair for 
not having their talent, and can only 

resent Mithridate. We avow that 
it will be wretchedly performed. 
You have not as yet known the worst, 
for alas I myself am to be Mithridate.” 
There was great cheering and laugh- 
ing, and the play was murdered to the 
delight of the audience. 


IPHIGENIE, 

Racine admired Euripides beyond 
all the Greek dramatists. He bor- 
rowed three of his subjects, making 
changes greater or less in the plots. 
These are Andromache, Iphigenie, and 
Phedra (from Hippolytus). He 
could not bear to have the breast 
of the innocent virgin, Iphigenia, 
mangled by the knife of the ruthless 
priest, and did not suppose his 
Christian audience would much ap- 
prove the mechanical rescue of the 
fair victim by Diana, and her passage 
through the air. So he substituted 
Friphile, called also ee 
daughter of Theseus and Helen, to 
receive the fatal stroke which she in- 
flicted with her own hand. 

Iphigenie, produced in 1674, was 
acted before an audience consisting 
of the king and the nobility in a 
temporary theatre, set up in the park 
of Versailles, on the return of His 
Majesty from Franche Comté. How- 
ever versed in the wicked ways of 
the world were the noble and beau- 
teous individuals assembled, abun- 
dance of tears were shed, chiefly 
wrung out by the well-skilled actress, 
Champmeslé, in the part of the 
virgin victim. Boileau said on this 
subject :— 


“Never did Iphigenia, 

Aulis, 

Cost so many tears to the assembled 
Greeks, 

As in this fine spectacle under the 
maiden’s name, 

Champmeslé has drawn from the eyes of 
her hearers.” 


immolated in 


Lully was once accused of being 


unable to furnish music to any lines 
more energetic than those feeble ones 
furnished him by Quinault. To give 
a practical denial to the charge, he 
sat down at the harpsichord, and 
after running his fingers over the 
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keys for a few seconds, he sung this 
—- (uttered by Clytemnestra 
rom the /phigénie), accompanying 
his voice with befitting chords :— 
“A priest surrounded by a merciless 
crowd, . 
Shall lay a criminal hand on my 
daughter, 
Tear open her bosom, and, with curious 


eye, 

Consult the gods in her palpitating 

heart.” 

One who was present related long 
afterwards, how the company almost 
fancied themselves looking on the 
odious sacrifice, and how the harrow- 
ing sounds groaning from the instru- 
ment nearly set the hair upright on 
their heads. 

There were pretentious ladies in 
the days of Racine as well as in our 
own, in whose classical education there 
were some flaws. One of these show- 
ing the treasures of her gallery in 
which were many “old masters,” 
stopped before one, and acknowledged 
her ignorance of the subject. “ It is 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia,” said a 
by-stander. “Pardon me,” said she, 
“it is not ten years since the tragedy 
was written by Racine, and that pic- 
ture has been in this gallery upwards 
of a century.” 


PHEDRE,. 


Once engaged in a literary discus- 
sion, Racine, perhaps, out of a 
whim, maintained that a good poet 
had it in his power to render the 
greatest crimes excusable, and excite 
compassion for the criminal perpe- 
trators of them. “No more was 
needed,” he said, “than fertility of 
imagination, delicacy of feeling and 
judgment.” With these, sympathy 
might be roused even for Medea and 
Phedra. All were against his 
opinion, and this rendered him more 
determined on trying his powers on 
one of these little-lauded women. He 
had another strong inducement. 
Mlle. Champmeslé had requested him 
to create a part for her in which she 
could present a picture of all the 
passions. Phédre was just the cha- 
racter, and he began, and wroté that 
tragedy (1677), to exhibit the rare 
and fine faculties and qualities of the 


actress. 
As Racine has depicted Phedra, 
no audience but would find it very 
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difficult to condemn her. She is 
obliged by the cruel goddess to love 
Hippolyte, yet she does all in het 
wer to make him hate her, and to 
ave him sent away. But the 
mother of Cupid is inexorable, and 
when she thinks with all but abso- 
lute certainty that Theseus will never 
re-cross the Styx, the too complaisant 
counsels of Ginoné and the implac- 
able Aphrodite wring her secret from 
her. §o far from criminating Hippo- 
lytus, she is about to sacrifice herself, 
when CEnoné acuses the prince of 
that crime farthest in all the circle of 
crime from his intention, and the 
fearful catastrophe ensues. A 
foreigner merely able to translate, 
but still retaining a rooted dislike to 
French tragic poetry, could not help 
admiring the vigorous, and pic- 
turesque, and terrible description of 
Hippolytus’s progress along the 
strand, the rushing of the mountain 
wave towards the shore, its disgorg- 
ing of the monster, its retiring in ter- 
ror of his fearful appearance, and the 
ensuing awful event. 

A monster as fatal to the continua- 
tion of Racine’s labours as that which 
issued from the boiling sea was to 
the poor prince, appeared in Paris 
just before the production of Phédre 
in the form of a clique of envious and 
unfriendly personages of high rank. 
Madame Deshoulitres, who loved 
neither Boileau nor Racine, as soon 
as she learned that he was about to 
i the Phédre, induced her 

rother, the Duke of Nevers, the 
Duchess of Bouillon, and others in 
high ae to join her in insuring its 
complete failure. Pradon, the play- 
wright, was set at work on the same 
subject and brought out his piece at 
the same time. This might have an 
effect the reverse of what they wished, 
but the clique hired the chief places 
in the two theatres for the first five 
nights, left those in the Hotel Bour- 
gogne vacant, and filled the boxes 
and stalls in the other theatre. The 
result was a certain triumph for Pra- 
don’s poor piece, and a coolness to- 
wards Racine’s chef-d’couvre, even 
among the actors. 

Spiteful and satiric sonnets were 
made on both sides, and the Duke of 
Nevers was so irritated with the hos- 
tile one that he threatened to have 
the two inseparables assassinated, or 
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at least soundly cudgelled. Duke 
Henri Jules, son of the Great Cond 
on hearing this, invited the poet an 
critic to the Hotel de Condé, saying, 
“Tf you are innocent he will defend 
you, if you are guilty he will pro- 
tect you, for the sonnet isa good one.” 
The public soon recovered from its 
little manifestation of bad taste. As 
soon as the cabal ceased to hire the 
boxes, they began to be filled with 
the accustomed patrons, and the 
tragedy acquired a high reputation. 


RACINE AS H'NSBAND AND HISTORIAN. 

All this did not overcome the dis- 
gust which the sensitive and offended 
t conceived against the theatre. 
He was then only thirty-eight years 
of age, but never after wrote a line of 
a play on a profane subject. He be- 
gan to have serious thoughts of en- 
tering into the religious state, but his 
confessor dissuaded him. He told 
him he would tire of solitude, that 
his was a temperament which needed 
sympathy, &c. The result was a 
marriage next year with the daughter 
of one of the treasurers, a lady not 
gifted with the slightest possible 
taste for poetry ‘or plays, but of a 
pleasing countenance, good humour, 

and sound sense. She never rea 
even a scene of one of her husband's 
tragedies. With all these good, every- 
day qualities, she cared not for riches 

nor rank. ' 

One day as she was at Boileau’s 
house waiting for her husband, he 
came in flushed with joy at bringing 
a thousand louis from Versailles. 
“Co tulate me, my dear. See 
what I have brought.” The answer 
he got was, that Billy was very 
na fhty and had not looked in his 
book for two days. “ Oh, never mind 
Billy for the moment ; let us talk of 
our good fortune.” “I declare he 
must be brought to a sense of his 
ill conduct when we get home ;” and 
out of this groove she could not be 
ot. “Well, well,” said the astonished 
usband, “here is stoicism. I did 
not think it was in human nature to 

despise a thousand louis.” ; 
Our poet lost no time after his 
renunciation of the theatre till he- 
made his with the Messieurs 
Port-Ro Good Pierre Nicole, 
who had not room in his whole organ- 
ism for an ounce of resentment, was 
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only too eager for the renewal of 
friendly feeling ; but Mr. Arnaud was 
made of sterner stuff. However, he 
was inveigled into reading a portion 
of one of the tragedies, and found it 
so moral and just that a way was 
paved towards a reconciliation. 

Boileau and Racine being appointed 
historiographers to the King, were 
obliged to follow him in his Flanders’ 
austen. M. de Cavoy wishing to 
divert the King with the ignorance of 
the two great men on common things, 
came to Racine the evening before 
the setting out of the expedition, and 
asked him were his horses contract- 
shod. “ Contract-shod !” said he, 
“what do you mean?” “Oh, I’m 
surprised at your ignorance. There 
are so few superinntises of getting our 
beasts well shod on these expeditions 
that we are obliged before we set out 
to get contract smiths to put such 
shoes on the beasts as will endure a 
half year without being renewed. 
Has not Boileau told you about it ?” 
“ Not a word ; that man never looks 
after what is needful.” Boileau 
comes in, is put in possession of the 
idea, and while they are in search of 
the contract-smiths the King and the 
court enjoy the rich joke. 

The same wag woke up Racine one 
—_ as they were on the journey, but 
filling his face with as much trouble 
as it would hold, he forbore to tell 
his business till the awakened man 
became frightened. At last, when 
his | prey was about to snap, he 
cried out, “Ah! my poor friend, you 
have incurred the King’s deepest dis- 
pleasure.” “ How! how! in the name 
of wonder?” A shake of the head 
followed by a pause. “ Don't keep 
me in suspense ; it is worse than the 
worst ill news.” “Do you think you 
will be able to endure it ?” “T’lltry.” 
“ Well, then, the King said this even- 
ing, in the hearing of every one—” 
“ What?’ “That you sat your horse 
very up fully to-day.” “Oh, if 
that’s all, I'll venture on another 
nap.” 


ESTHER AND ATHALIE. 

Madame de Maintenon, annoyed at 
the worldly spirit of the pieces acted 
by the young damsels of Saint Cyr 
persuaded ine, after his pen h 
remained idle for twelve years, to 
compose a piece in which human love 
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should be completely ignored. He 
unwillingly set about it, but found in 
the history of Esther just the subject 
needed. Moreover, he had therein 
an opportunity of paying compli- 
ments to the King and Madame de 
Maintenon. That lady was an em- 
bodiment of Asther, Mme. de Mon- 
tespan of Queen Vasthi, Louis of 
Assuerus, and Louvois of Haman. 

As Madame de Maintenon had the 
education of her young ladies so much 
at heart, Ysther was allowed some 
Jewish orphans not particularized in 
the Sacred Book to patronise and in- 
struct. The young ladies performed 
the piece before the King to the 
entire approbation of himself and the 
court. Madame de Caylus, who had 
only a short time before been a pupil, 
after witnessing a rehearsal, was 
seized with such a desire of perform- 
ing that the poet wrote a prologue 
expressly for her. All the allusions 
were well understood and relished, 
and the living personages beheld 
themselves with much complacency 
in the Biblical tableau. Among the 
spectators at the first performance 
were the ex-King and Queen of Eng- 
land, James II. and Mary of Modena, 
When the piece was printed and pre- 
sented to the people in the public 
theatre it: was far from exciting the 
same enthusiasm. 

Athalie was intended to be per- 
formed by the same young ladies 
about the end of 1690, but Mme. 
de Maintenon, probably reflecting on 
the inconvenience of her young and 
beautiful pupils exhibiting their 
talents before an assembly of the 
highest in the land, few of whom 
were of pure morals, also, that the 
performance was more likely to en- 
courage vain and worldly aspirations 
than pious sentiments in the young 
actresses, cut short the scenic repre- 
sentations. However, as the rehear- 
sals were made, she had the piece 
presented before the King at Ver- 
sailles, but without decorations or 
costumes. His Majesty was highly 
delighted, and at once conferred the 
dignity of Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber on the author. 

When the play was printed it made 
little impression on the public. Some 
Parisians being at the time on a visit 
at a chateau, were amusing them- 
selves at forfeits, and the punishment 
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inflicted on one unlucky person was 
the perusal of the first act of Athalie 
in a separate chamber. He protested 
against the severity of the infliction 
but was obliged to submit. He did 
not make his appearance at the time 
expe¢ted, nor till he had read with 
the greatest interest the drama 
entire. Hespoke of it in such terms 
that the whole party assembled to 
hear him read it next day. An en- 
tire revolution of opinion was the 
result. Racine always considered 
Phédre his masterpiece, Boileau pre- 
ferred Athalie. 

In 1702 the tragedy was repre- 
sented in the court of Versailles, the 
Duchess of Burgundy taking the part 
of Josabeth, the Duke of Orleans 
presenting Abner, the Lady President 
of Chailly Athalie, the Count d’Es- 
parre Joas, and M. de Chaperon 
Zacharias. Thetragedy was honoured 
with three court representations, but 
the outer Parisian world still re- 
mained cold. In 1716, by the Re- 
gent’s orders, it was at last fairly put 
on the stage, and obtained the success 
it deserved. Some circumstances of 
the time added interest to the subject 
matter. Louis XV. was then at the 
age of Joas, and was the last pre- 
served scion of a numerous stock, and 
the following passages were seized 
and warmly applauded :— 


“Behold then your King, your only hope, 
I have watched over him to preserve him 
for you,” 


“Of the faithful David he is the dear re- 
presentative.” 


“ Reflect that in this child all Israel lives.” 


THE POET'S LAST VEARS, 


The history which Racine was or- 
dered to write was little to his taste. 
He dreaded to be judged guilty of 
flattery or ingratitude, whichever 
way he handled his subject. It has 
not remained to our time, having 
perished in a fire. Valancourt, the 
guardian of the MS., cried out that he 
would give twenty louis to the res- 
cuer, and a poor Savoyard rushed in- 
to the flames. Alas ! he only brought 
out a bundle of the “Gazette de 
France.” 

Racine’s organization was too fine- 
y put together for his happiness. 

me. de Maintenon wishing to do 
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something towards the amelioration 
of the condition of the people, ren- 
dered miserable by the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of the Court of the 
Great Louis, and his expensive wars, 
induced the poet to draw up a memo- 
rial to meet the eye of the King. 
He, discovering the author, was so 
offended that he never after showed 
him the slightest countenance. The 
poet appearing at Versailles during 
the period of his disgrace, the King 
passed close to him without notice or 
speech. His death is poe to 
have been hastened by this loss of 
Louis’s friendship. Ah, why did he 
not reflect on the blessings of a good 
wife and good children still remaining 
with him! His death occurred in 
1699 at the age of 60. 

The evil side of our poet’s character 
presented little more than a too great 
sensitiveness to criticism, and a ten- 
dency to punish it by biting satire, for 
he was extremely caustic. Boileau 
being once blamed for his bitterness, 
answered, “ Racine is much worse.” 
Racine’s allusions to Corneille are by 
no means just nor kind. Many pa- 
pers of his were burned by his people 
after his death on account of their 
severity to then living persons. In 
reparation of these defects he was 
(especially after his last secular tra- 
oe) sincerely pious, a good father, a 

ood husband, and a sincere friend. 
fn person he was of the middle size, 
and his countenance had an agreeable, 
frank, and cheerful expression. He 
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understood Greek so well, and was 
naturally so eloquent, that he once 
kept a company wrapt in the deepest 
attention while he read from the 
original Greek, the @dipus T'yran- 
nus, giving it out in glowing French. 

Racine was gifted with a thorough 
knowledge of the workings and the 
expression of the passions, a sustained 
elegance of diction, truth of sentiment, 
and admirable correctness. There 
was little declamation (considering 
him as a French poet), but through- 
out, the language of true feeling. He 
pone a facility of versification, 

armony, and poetic grace in the 
highest degree. In these gifts he 
excelled Corneille himself, standing 
in somewhat the same relation to him 
as Pope did to Dryden. We exhort 
any of our readers who has mastered 
Telemaque, but is not yet reconciled 
to the jog-trot march of French verse, 
to take up any of Racine’s tragedies, 
and ignoring the defect just mention- 
ed, get through the first act, he will, 
if a person of taste, require no per- 
suasion to proceed to the end. 

Owing to his disagreeable remini- 
scences connected with the theatre, he 
took no care to have a correct edition 
of his works published during his life- 
time. The early issues abound in 
mistakes, but as his language has not 
yet, nor is likely to become obsolete, 
no more than the English of Pope or 
Addison, the loss to literature is 
trifling. Editors of good taste have 
fixed the existing text. 
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